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Figure 1:1 The Pacific Rim 
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Introduction 


ower in the Pacific Rim is as diverse as the ethnic, political, social, cultural and 

historical mix to be found in the region. The outline of the Pacific Rim is in 
the map on the opposite page. The region stretches across both hemispheres, 
from Hawaii in the East, to China in the West. The Americas, other than Hawaii 
which has been included in the Pacific Islands, have not been included. Eight of 
the nation states have no common border and only one borders two other 
regional nations.! The Pacific Rim has a total area of twenty-two million square 
kilometres and a population of over 1.6 billion people. Corporate power in the 
Pacific Rim reflects this mixture of changing complexity. The mix is relative to 
the amount of capital possessed, the ability to make the biggest profit, control the 
biggest market share, to have the most skilled personnel, and to be able to take the 
initiative in speed and flexibility of decision making. 

Of paramount importance, to this collection, is the interaction between the 
Pacific Rim nation states and the multinational corporations (MNCs)? The 
degree of their integration into the nation states economy gives crucial indicators 
about the health of the economy itself. An overlapping concern is the behaviour 
of the global financial market, as it operates and affects the Pacific Rim. Rapid 
change has seen the creation of new financial instruments and forms of 
non-financial capital that have not been used before. These new technologies 
allow the rapid transfer of financial transactions throughout the globe. Little is 
known about the practical application of the new financial and related 
technologies (Meredith, 1994a; Van der Knoop, 1993) but their significance is 
never in doubt (Davis and Davidson, 1991). 

Paralleling the change in the organization of capital in the Pacific Rim has 
been the spread of economic rationalist politics to these countries, particularly to 
the most economically vulnerable in the area. These countries are those that are 
dependent on loan-linked monies from the core G7 nations through agencies 
such as the IMF,’ World bank and ADB. Two political associations, APEC and 
ASEAN,’ also put economic rationalist considerations on Pacific Rim nation 
states’ agendas. Economic rationalism emphasizes the deregulation of labour and 
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money markets, the privatization and corporatization of state-owned assets 
(SOEs), minimal government intervention into the creation and maintenance of a 
social infrastructure and floating exchange rates are favoured. Economic 
rationalism creates a unifying ideology, although it's a class divided response to 
the ideology in the region. Labour and capital are beginning to perceive the 
implications of Economic rationalism's practical application. 

Pacific Rim unity, fragile and class divided as it is, has filled the vacuum left 
by the irrevocable breakdown of post-Second World War arrangements and the 
emergence of a private, global financial system. 


Background — The Global Financial Markets? 


After the 19708, the era characterized as the ‘Bretton Woods Agreement’ ended. 
The change heralded a new financial stage in the western Pacific Rim. In the 
1970s and 1980s global floating exchange rates became common. Capital freely 
moves in the newly deregulated financial systems; with currency, commodities, 
stocks and shares, traded continuously and globally. 

Major world centres are linked for the first time by computer, telecommuni- 
cation and interlocking corporations. Competing MNCs at the nation state 
(Meredith, 1994a: 15) and the global level (Meredith, 1994b: 3) focus on access to 
information super highway space and technologies. Anything and everything is 
now tradeable. The features of this trading system include (Guille, 1991): 


e A global market in currencies, commodities and paper securities that operates 
through electronic links and screen trading. Finance and capital is now moved 
without restriction between major countries. 

e Profits that are made by buying and selling rather than producing. The global 

: financial system is dominated by three nation states financiers - USA, Japan 
and Europe (primarily the UK and Germany). These core state financiers have 
finance houses in the Pacific Rim region. 

e Exchange rates are now set by the interplay of the currency markets which 
affect (usually adversely) the value of currencies of small countries, even if such 
countries have controlled interest rates. International currencies and financial 
transactions are no longer the sole province of the banks. And there has been a 
fusion of banking, finance, trading and production within large MNCs. Such 
conglomerates often have a finance branch involved in finance and currency 
flow manipulations. 

e There are also fund managers or asset consultants who operate from a limited 
liability base, often on-a ‘success fee’. They have been part of a massively 
destabilizing speculative boom trading in stateless currencies, particularly in 
Euromoney and Asiamoney. These are monetary instruments that are 
denominated in a foreign currency but are not backed by any national Reserve 
Banks. 
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e Transactions between finance houses lack state backing. The major financial 
dealers have created a myriad form of paper securities and syndicated lending 
in which there is little direct relationship between the creditor and the debtor. 
This has produced new forms of funding for governments, entrepreneurs and 
corporate takeovers. 


The extensive flow of finance through the global system is now extensive and is 
outside the control of national regulation and authority. The creation of the 
global financial market has given immense power to international financial 
traders. The power of the large firms and finance houses over governments 
centres on their ability to move funds into and out of currencies and countries. 
Furthermore governments have lost control of macroeconomic policy and are 
less ableto supply or control thefree flow of funds. Governments are also limited 
by their inability to alter the exchange rate to counter the balance of payments 
deficit. Instead, movements of funds now directly affect the balance of payments 
with fluctuations in exchange rates increasing the variability of commodity 
prices. 

Cheap international credit emerging in the 1980s gave the Pacific Rim 
countries non-stop access to foreign currencies and the loan programs of core 
banks. Access to ready credit greatly increased their debt in many states. And the 
finance market's accent on short term ‘quick fix’ profits at the expense of 
long-term investments added to the instability of the region. The size and the 
scope of the global financial system penetrates every economy and commodity in 
the Pacific Rim. What has occurred in the world, and contingently in this region, 
is an integration of global finance and a disintegration of political and social 
systems. Local banking systems proved unstable and are being bypassed for 
core® banks (that is, UK, Japanese or US banks) or alternative means of raising 
capital on an international market. 


Trade Patterns 


Why is there a sudden interest in patterns of trade and production in the Pacific 
Rim? The region has become a major focus of core (that is, G7 nation states) 
interest due to its plentiful labour supply, its dynamic growth, its large market 
and hence a seemingly unlimited profit potential in the 1990s. Since the decline of 
US hegemony in the region, Pacific Rim countries have made important inroads 
in global trade. By 1982 the volume of trade across the Pacific surpassed that 
across the Atlantic. Today the countries of the Pacific Rim, Japan, the NICs’ 
(Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Hong Kong) and the countries of SEA 
(Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand and the Philippines) exhibit the most dynamic 
economies in the world (Caplan and Levin, 1992). The pattern of trade that has 
developed in the Pacific Rim during the 1990s is shown in Figure 1.1. The role of 
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Figure 1:2 Pacific Rim Patterns of Trade in the 1990s 
Source: Guille, 1993. 


the MNC is central to this pattern of trade in the Pacific Rim Region but also to 
this study generally, for the degree of MNC penetration into nation state 
economies reflects the states’ integration into the world system. 


The Role of the Multinational Corporation 


A Multinational Corporation is by definition (Bannock et al., 1987:282) an 
enterprise that operates in a number of countries and has servicing facilities that 
produce at least 25 per cent of its output outside the country of origin. 
Worldwide there are over 200 corporations that fulfil this criterion. 

MNCs are as powerful as they are ubiquitous. The global financial system, 
and the transfer of knowledge-based goods and services, rest on multinational 
initiative. MNC power increases daily. An example of this is a new joint venture 
proposed by Microsoft (Bill Gates) and ATT (Craig McCaw) to launch 840 
satellites to create an information super highway (Head, 1994: 1). The range of 
the MNC is well known. The International Council for Policy writes ‘that about 
1000 conglomerates control more than half of the world’s production and two 
thirds of international trade”? The ability of these companies to secure 
price-fixing internationally and their use of tax havens to undermine welfare 
states’ income is well researched (van Fossen, 1992, 1993). 
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MNCs have long dominated global resource and energy industries and are 
now in control of financial structures and have spread into manufacture in 
developing countries. In these developing economies it was estimzted that, by the 
. late 1980s, MNCs employed seven million people. Half of these employees were 
employed in ten countries; two of the countries were Singapore and Korea 
(Jequier, 1989). Other shifts that have occurred in the development of 
multinationals on the Pacific Rim are that MNCs now dominate international 
commodity trading; they control 80 per cent of the world's wheat, coffee, maize, 
forest products and copper production. There are also a small number of firms of 
international organizations that dominate accounting, law, tourism, advertising 
and shipping. These firms operate as international management consultants (e.g. 
Coopers and Lybrand, Price Waterhouse, etc.). 

The MNCs were dominated by the US but this is no longer the case 
(Javetski, 1994: 26).'? There is an ongoing trade war rivalry between Japan and 
the US (Stutchbury, 1994: 10); this has only been slightly mollified by Japanese 
agreement to join the other APEC nations’ commitment to open their markets to 
a free trade agreement (Hartcher, 1994). In Japan, the Sogo Shosha (large trading 
companies) have increased their total business from $8 billion in the 1970s to 
$314 billion in the 1980s. These institutions have a special role in Japanese society 
to the extent that they are able to lay claim to being the ‘soul of Japan". The 
companies that do this include Toyoto, Matsushita, Mitsui, NTT (Nippon 
Telephone and Telegraph) and Japan Steel. 

The form of MNC organization and the degree of extraction undertaken by 
them is important in evaluating the benefits they may bring to the host economy. 
Traditionally in manufacturing and services MNCs have tended to establish fully 
or majority owned subsidiaries in host companies by their direct investment. The 
subsidiary will supply domestic demand and export to adjacent ccuntries. In the 
new form of corporate organization direct investment by the MNC in the host 
economy is less likely. There are a variety of ways a ‘high risk’ position is 
avoidable; a foreign based MNC can use strategies of licensing, franchising, 
consulting, joint ventures, group investments or fund management schemes 
(Bierling and Murray, 1994; Taylor, 1991; Guille, 1991; Suyama, 1991). 

The shapes of the new MNC in both the productive and the financial sector 
are global with corporations that have shed personnel, making them more 
flexible in their ability to act with pin-point precision that affects every part of 
their operation (Laczniak et al., 1989). They have multiple centres of control and 
association (Bierling and Murray, 1994) with long-term objectives rather than 
immediate gratification and short-term plans. These are global corporations with 
autonomous national organizational structures and international bases (Taylor, 
1991) which may be anywhere on the globe but are most usually in centres such 
as London, New York, Tokyo or continental Europe. There are a variety of 
theoretical explanations as to why these organizational forms have evolved in the 
Pacific Rim region. 
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Theoretical Explanations of Pacific Corporate Organization 


Some of the theories that are used to describe the evolution of the corporate 
organizations in the Pacific Rim include Neoclassical Economics, Moderniz- 
ation Theory, Dependency Theory, World System Theory and Marxism.” 


Neoclassical Economics 
Neoclassical economics is the polemic to which this collection and the follow- 
ing theories respond. The importance of Neoclassical Economics is immeasura- 
ble for it is the basis of Economic Rationalism. Economic Rationalism is the 
dominant economic theory being applied by nation states in the Pacific Rim. 
Neoclassical Economics (e.g. Mueller, 1979) is based on the liberal ideal of the 
individual being able to make private rational choices subject to few external 
constraints. The major form of constraint objected to is the state. In the market, 
the individual must be free to make financial choices that are unregulated by 
government. Labour must also be unregulated, to enable it to find its ‘natural’ 
level of unemployment thus stimulating demand. The market finds its own 
equilibrium, with the producer and consumer being free to maximize their 
profit opportunities. Neoclassical Economics is a post-war phenomenon 
though its roots go back to the classical economics of Adam Smith in the 18th 
century. 

After the development of a series of environmental determinist apologies for 
imperialism the first serious attempt to theoretically analyse what was happening 
in the third world came from the Modernization Theory. 


Modernization Theory | 
Modernization Theory, the prevailing orthodoxy post-1945, comes tangenually 
from Social Structuralism. The major advocate of social structuralism, Talcott 
Parsons (1902-79), had argued that humans are an integral part of the natural 
world and human life is to be studied in the context of society as a living, evolving 
system. Modernization theory extrapolated from this to a global model. 
Modernization theory explained and justified why the global processes of 
core changes necessarily opened peripheral societies’ doors to a superior 
economy and culture. Modernization theory rationalized the spread of advanced 
technologies, MNCs and export-orientated infrastructures. For Modernization 
Theory adds to Social Structuralism an underlying commitment to progress 
whereby societies advance from ‘primitive’ to modern culture. Traditional 
society (e.g. all of the Pacific Rim before European invasion) is viewed as lacking 
sophistication; superstitious, oligarchical, restrictive and limited whereas 
modern society (e.g. the core) is viewed positively as highly differentiated, 
secular, with democratic although elite structures that cope with individual 
divergence and are flexible about change. It is essentially an ethnocentric vision 
based on the supposed developments in the West. 
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The main challenge for the innovative modernization theorist is to deter- 
mine the ways in which the 'primitive' country can be economically developed to 
the level of the ‘core’ country but at the same time continue to provide for the 
core countries! needs. Neoclassical Economics and Modernization Theory are 
the two polemics that galvanize theoreticians from the left who are trying to put 
together a coherent explanation about what is happening on the Pacific Rim. 


Radical Left and Marxist Theoretical Explanations 

Dependency Theory divorced itself from Modernization Theory but also from 
the structuralist left (e.g. Althusser, 1966) who argue for the primacy of capitalist 
structures in the exploitation of the third world. Dependency theorists (e.g. 
Frank, 1969) favoured the rural centred Marxism of Latin American and Chinese 
activists like Che Guevara, Mao and the American Monthly Review school (e.g. 
Paul Baran [1957] who argued that underdevelopment in the periphery is caused 
because economic surplus is syphoned off to the core industrialized nations). 

Frank's (1989) argument in his work "The Development of Underdevelop- 
ment’ is that social, economic and political evolution in the ‘third world"? is the 
result of the penetration of capitalism (mot as modernization theorists argue 
because of the lack of penetration). The centre, core or metropolis has needs that 
it satisfies at the expense of the periphery. Core capitalist relations are identifiable 
by three contradictions: the contradiction of the monopolistic expropriation of 
economic surplus for further investment; the contradiction of core-periphery 
polarization as one is developed at the expense of the other; and the contradiction 

- of continuity in change and ever increasing expansion. Capitalist external mon- 
opolies have always resulted in expropriation of surplus from underdeveloped 
regions such as Latin America (or the Pacific Rim). The only way that local 
development can prosper is if there is a weakening at the core and a loosening of 
its ties to the periphery. Underdevelopment is the result of contradictions within 
the circuit of capital. The result is the expropriation of surplus by the core for 
further investment elsewhere (not necessarily in the periphery). 

Amin's (1976) work on unequal trade exchange supports this thesis of 
Frank's. He suggests that the exchange of surplus from rich to poor countries is 
in a ratio of 1.5:15 per cent in the favour of rich countries. This amount is in 
Amin's opinion sufficient to block the development of peripheral economies 
who, ironically, have to borrow back their surplus to fund their development 
schemes. 


World System Theory 

The recent leader of the Annales school, Immanuel Wallerstein (1974), enlarged 
upon the ‘underdevelopment’ thesis in his conception of history moving toward 
the development of a single world system based on economic interchanges united 
by a single division of labour. Minisystems of the past are united by their 
common but multicultural participation in the capitalist system. Barone (1983) 
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following Brenner (1977) argues against Wallerstein's thesis, that the third world 
societies can only be understood through an analysis of their internal class struggles 
taken in relation to the forces and needs of international capital accumulation. 

The Marxist Regulation school (e.g. Lipietz, 1985; Brenner, 1977) divide 
history into four periods of labour process-manufacture 1780-1870; machino- 
facture 1870-1940; Fordism (e.g. mass production) 1900-1970 and post-Fordism 
1970-1990s (e.g. flexible production systems [Piore and Sabel, 1984]). They 
concentrate on regimes of accumulation realized through the labour process. A 
regime of accumulation and the forms of regulation stabilize together to ensure a 
stress-free reproduction of social relations. There is no necessary correlation 
between the two for they are not causally but rather associationally linked. The 
new industrialized division of labour in the Pacific Rim is characterized by 
serendipitous monopoly power that centres on export driven production in major 
growth centres like Hainan, Singapore and Hong Kong. : 

These Marxists agree that there is a multiplicity of processes, social formations 
and societal articulations within capitalism but the common basis to capitalist 
social relations is that they maximize the generation of profit in a circuit of capital 
accumulation that is premised on the exploitation of labour (cf. Marx, vol. 2, 1978). 
Whether Marxist theorists emphasize the continuity of the family as the basis of 
this network of accumulation (Carroll and Lewis, 1991), or class continuity 
(Bottomore and Brym, 1989; Scott, 1985), or an inner circle of key capitalists 
(Useem, 1984), or whether they attribute financial hegemony to the depersonal- 
ized banks and finance houses who manipulate states and corporations through 
their control and manipulation of credit (Mintz and Schwartz, 1985), all of the 
work is premised on an understanding of the circulation of capital, its 
concentration and centralization into MNC-type organizations and its 
competitive need to exploit labour. 

Labour is the basis of exploitation. However, Marxist theory is very aware 
that new improved technologies and new techniques are constantly refining the 
process of extraction. New financial instruments include fund management or 
asset consulting (Hoyle, 1994: 1, 36; Scott, 1994:2), contract only production 
(Bierling and Murray, 1994), tax havens (van Fossen, 1992, 1993) and constantly 
new evolving forms. World economies are more integrated by global investment 
decisions and international sourcing than ever before, because intraclass relations 
between capitalist producers are increasingly enhanced by competition between 
multinational corporations operating on a global scale (Peet, 1987: 15-16). All of 
the chapters that follow are written in an awareness of the models just outlined. 


The Outline of the Chapters 


Chapter two is where Murray, Bierling and Alexander analyse corporate power 
in the rich countries of the Pacific Rim—Japan, Australia and New Zealand. ‘Blue 
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chip' corporations have consolidated their power and economic strength in these 
countries. Deregulation has made an enormous impression on the corporate 
structures of New Zealand and Australia. By contrast, Japan has moved toward 
deregulation more cautiously, prompting Japanese corporations to expand 
production in South East Asia rather than at home. Japanese corporations have 
met some resistance from the state to the rapid enhancement of their domain 
while corporate hegemony has been systematically encouraged by governments 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

In chapter three, Bierling and Murray consider the emerging corporate 
power in China, Hong Kong, Singapore and Taiwan. All of these countries, 
including state socialist China, are authoritarian regimes. Again the common 
theme is the deregulation of these economies and the tensions that arise between 
authoritarian and free market ideologies. 

In chapter four, Bierling addresses the impact of powerful corporations on 
the developing nations of Thailand, Malaysia, the Philippines and Indonesia. The 
distinctive quality of these ‘mini dragons’ is the proliferation of joint venture 
business operations, involving the state and MNCs, which exert inordinate 
influence across the Pacific. 

In chapter five, van Fossen presents the first survey of corporate power in 
the Pacific islands. He takes a financial hegemonic stance to make sense of what 
has happened in the dependent island regions of the Pacific. His work is 
illustrated with examples from Vanuatu, Papua New Guinea, Fiji, the Northern 
Marianas, Hawaii and Guam. These countries are drawn into the world system 
in a way that has ensured their uneven development. Power over this Pacific Rim 
region is increasingly concentrated in the hands of a few very large banks. 


Conclusion 


While the underlying dynamics of capital accumulation in the Pacific Rim region 
have not changed in the 1990s, global processes have shifted their orientation, 
and the struggle for market share has moved to new and marginal arenas of 
contestation (Holland, 1987: 1-30). The most successful financial institutions 
increasingly operate outside national boundaries and laws and within corporate 
cultures that are more and more difficult to penetrate. States are receding (Bell 
and Head, 1994) as governments are losing control of macroeconomic policy and 
are inadequately trying to control the supply and demand of funds. The power of 
very large businesses is that they do have control of these processes. They can and 
do move funds profitably (to themselves) into and out of currencies and 
countries (Guille, 1991). Secrecy and strategy are vital elements of these firms’ 
operations. In ‘cloak-and-dagger’ type practice they guard their secrets from 
their rivals, their watchers and even their parent companies as an essential tool for 
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success. The first step toward changing this complex world is to understand it. 
This is what this Trend Report seeks to contribute towards. 


‘Notes 


1 Daly and Logan (1989: 215). 

2 MNC is the abbreviation for multinational corporation, sometimes called trans- 
national corporation or TNC; from this point on MNC will be used. 

3 The IMF is the International Monetary Fund. The IMF and the World Bank were set 
up in 1944 in the Bretton Woods Agreement under the direction of Maynard Keynes. 
The fund came into play in 1947 and was envisaged as being able to encourage 
economic international cooperation, remove foreign exchange restrictions, stabilize 
exchange rates and facilitate multilateral payment systems between member countries 
(Bannock, 1987). 

4 APEC is the Asia-Pacific association for Economic cooperation, ASEAN is the 
Association for South East Asian Nations and ADB is the Asian Development Bank. 

5 Thefollowing two sections are loosely based on information from Guille (1991). 

6 The core periphery distinction is a relative and shifting term, that describes, for 
example, Japan as core (1994) and Vanuatu as periphery (1994); used by Wallerstein 
(1960). f 

7 NIC is the abbreviation for the newly industrialized countries. 

8 Pers com Woodiwiss (1994). 

9 Quoted in Guille (1991: 19). 

10 The US still has 40 compared with Japan's 37 of the Business Week top 100 ranked 
company leaders. However, when that is refined further, to the top 20, 11 are Japanese 
while only seven are US companies. Japan dominates the MNCs by market value 
(Javetski, 1994: 26). 

11 Suyama, R. (1991: 241). 

12 The basis of the following theoretical models explaining economic and social 
organization on the Pacific Rim comes from Peet (1991). 

13 The ‘third world’ is what was and still is a large part of the Pacific Rim. 
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The Rich Countries: Australia, New 
Zealand and Japan 


ustralia, New Zealand and Japan are on the margins of the Pacific Rim region; 
the economic region described in hyperbole as the region of the miracle 
economies (Daly and Logan, 1989: 214). Our argument is that these countries are 
wealthy (e.g. Japan [1991] GDP US$3,362,282 million), relatively wealthy (e.g. 
Australia [1991] GDP US$299,800 million) and still well off (e.g. New Zealand 
[1991] GDP US$42,861 million) because they have restructured their economies 
to take advantage of the changing productive and financial needs of the core 
economies (that is, UK and the US). These three nations have focused their 
economies on the differing needs of the core at different times. For example, 
Australia and New Zealand produced agricultural goods and military support for 
the British in the years between 1860-1970s while Japan contributed cheap labour 
and technologies to America in the years after the Second World War. All three 
countries acted as strategic military buffer zones to the US during the Cold War. 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand have very different corporate cultures that 
operate within different national power structures but they do collectively have 
the largest grouping of financial institutions in the Pacific Rim region (Price, 
1991:223). These financial institutions coordinate through the use of the new 
technologies and information highways. They also have in commen populations 
who are used to first-world life styles; who are well housed, well educated and 
generally catered for under (what were at least until recently) adequate welfare 
systems. The welfare state systems in New Zealand and, to a lesser extent, in 
Australia have been held up as exemplary universalistic social models (Easton, 
1980; Franklin, 1978). Now they areheld up as models for the opposite reasons, as 
exemplars of deregulation and privatization (OECD, World Bank in Sandberg, 
1994) even though there are still urgings to go further (IMF).’ Critics of economic 
rationalist policy making (Peters, 1993) are arguing that these countries’ change 
toward economic rationalist politics has meant a move from a welfare state to a 
modest safety net, or social inadequacy (Kelsey, 1993). Japan's welfare state on the 
other hand has always run behind the needs of the economic infrastructure 
necessary for business. 


12. Corporate Power in the Pacific Rim 


In this chapter we are looking at what these wealthy Pacific Rim corporate 
powers have in common and what their differences are by focusing on Australia, 
New Zealand and Japan. 


Australian Corporate Power 


Who has power in corporate Australia? The short answer is that there is a 
disparate group of powerful people and institutions, that is, actors and agents 
who together make up a powerful sector in Australian society which is 
collectively known as the Australian capitalist class (see Gilding, 1995; Alexander 
et al., 1984; Rubenstein, 1980; Higley et al., 1979; Connell, 1977; Legge, 1974; 
Playford, 1972; Wheelwright, 1972; Encel, 1970; Campbell, 1963). It would bea 
mistake to think that this Australian class is a homogenous group of people? or 
that they control a homogenous set of institutions (including the state), or that 
they share the same specific interests because this is not the case. In Australia the 
capitalist class is diverse because it is divided by sector (e:g. financial, service or 
productive), it is divided by the methods of acquiring wealth (e.g. inherited, 
entrepreneurial activity, managerial activity, etc.) and divided by relationships to 
other sources of power (e.g. the state). Cycles of capital (Mandel, 1972; 
Schumpeter, 1934, etc.) also affect who has corporate power. If there is an 
abundance of capital accumulation, then speculators, financiers and entre- 
preneurs are likely to be in ascendancy. If there is a recession then ‘blue chip’ 
companies will be on top consolidating their wealth. 

The Australian capitalist class is united, however, in its relation to labour and 
its interest in continuing its privileged status quo. It is also capable of expressing 
this unity in classwide policy for the state through its lobby groups such as the 
BCA (Business Council of Australia).? The BCA seeks to present a broad raft of 
policies to the state that satisfy the interests of the class as a whole. 

This variety of powerful corporate players and actors includes the big 
players — the corporate actors like Kerry Packer and Rupert Murdoch who owna 
large part of the share holdings of a large number of important companies, the 
corporate families like the Adlers (BRW Rich 200 list rates their worth as A$120 
million); the large companies such as BHP listed as 66th in Business Week's 
Global 1000,* the financial sector which includes the banks, the treasury, fund 
managers, asset consultants and others and the lobby groups such as the BCA. 
We look at the business class's operation within the state; that is, its links mainly 
through lobby groups with politicians and the bureaucrats within it. And last, the 
institutions and the actors who try to limit the power of this class, that is, the 
regulators, the commissioners, the surveillance authorities and the unions. In 
Australia this includes august bodies such as the Australian Financial Institutions 
Commission, the Australian Securities Commission, the Prices Surveillance 
Authority, the Reserve Bank of Australia and the Trade Practices Commission. 
These watchdog organizations have been mentioned here in full not because their 
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role is not interesting or even ambiguous? but will not be detailed in the text 
because the focus here is on describing what corporate power is rather than 
analysing the success of those whose explicit goal is to control it. Depending on 
what perspective a theorist comes from, he or she is likely to put a greater or 
lesser emphasis on one or more of the above sections in trving to explain 
corporate power; we will look at these divisions and which theorists support an 
analysis at this level and for what reasons. 


The Corporate Actors 

The very rich and the top corporate actors are not necessarily synonymous? 
though there is almost always an overlap. The primary difference is because the 
very rich are most often those who inherit wealth and can afford to live off their 
investments whereas the corporate heads can (though are unlikely to [Murray, 
1989]) be on an upward career path. 

There are few sources of data on the rich and consequently little written but 
what data are available and what is written indicate that there is a tendency 
toward the polarizing of income in Australia (Eaton and Stilwell, 1992; Dilnot, 
1990; Piggott, 1987; Raskall, 1978) that is, the very rich are getting wealthy and 
fewer. The following BRW rich list’ table shows that wealth is concentrating in 
an uneven pattern; from the high 1994 2.3 per cent, the tendency toward the 
concentration of wealth owned by the top 200 surveyed is becoming greater since 
the low point of 3 per cent in 1987. The Australian very rich have become richer 
by one third in 1993-4. 

Australian real wealth rose 40 per cent between 1985-9 but the wealth of the 
rich 200 rose even higher at 125 per cent. The Australian economy is again 
flourishing and the corporate sectors are ‘making hay’ (Shann, 1994: 52) but for 


Table 2:1 The Australian Rich’s Share 


Aggregate wealth of  % of total private 


rich (bn$) wealth in Australia 
1984 7.3 1.3 
1985 10.5 1.6 
1986 14.9 2.0 
1987 24.3 3.0 
1988 24.9 2.6 
1989 29.3 2.0 
1990 26.7 2.0 
1991 25.0 1.8 
1992 25.0 1.8 
1993 28.5 1.8 
1994 36.7 23 


Source: Business Review Weekly (1994: 52). 
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Table 2:2 Where Do the Australian Rich Make their 


Money? 
1994 1993 1992 

Media 19 13 11 
Property 41 52 58 
Investment 26 30 27 
Retail 33 29 28 
Services 32 27 23 
Manufacturing 23 22 20 
Rural 14 19 26 
Resources 12 8 7 


Source: Business Review Weekly (1994: 64). 


the average Australian 57 per cent of his or her wealth is tied up in their home and 
often their home is their only asset. For the richest 200 their wealth is diversified 
over a variety of asset types: property, art, investments, rental, etc. The top rich 1 
per cent have 20 per cent of Australia's wealth and the bottom 50 per cent have 
1.6 per cent (Dilnot, 1990: 14). 


How and Where Did the Rich Make their Wealth? 

The big earnings for the wealthy are still coming from the property, service and 
retail markets (see Table 2:2). The current business cycle has meant that there is 
less money being made out of rural property in the mid-1990s, relative to the late 
1980s and early 1990s. Also, consumption patterns are altering for there are fewer 
collectibles (e.g. art) being bought now. In the early 1990s there was a definite 
swing towards the buying of commercial property again. 

The very rich live primarily in the high land value states of New South Wales 
(4596) and Victoria (2996). On a sliding downward scale the rest live in Western 
Australia (10%) and Queensland (7%), South Australia (396), Tasmania (0.5%), 
the ACT (0.5%) and overseas (4%). The Northern Territory with the densest 
aboriginal population has no record of large wealth at all (Business Review 
Weekly, 1994: 64). 


Who Are the Most Important Corporate Individuals? 
Arguably the most powerful corporate individuals are those with a considerable 
fortune (that is, they are on the rich list), and/or those who operate as 
non-executives or executives and are interlocked on top boards or again are those 
who are party to the powerful lobby group, the BCA. 

The eight listed in Table 2:3 are listed as individuals rather than as families, 
which are shown in Table 2:4. These men must be close to what Useem (1984) 
calls an inner circle of power, in this case an Australian inner circle. That is, these 
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Table 2:3 The Top Australian Corporate Individuals 


| Name Source of Wealth ` Interlocker BCA Worth 


(4 or more ($millions) 
Boards) 
Kerry Packer Media/Mining/ yes no 5500 
Chemicals/Casinos 
Richard Pratt Paper/packaging yes yes 1200 
Frank Lowy Property yes yes 790 
Robert DeCrespigny Mining resources yes yes 110 
Harold Clough Engineering yes no 140 
Ron Brierley Investment yes no 85 
Arthur Goode Financial services yes no 60 
Bruce Reid Investment yes no 55 


Source: Business Review Weekly (1994: 68). 


men are making decisions that spread the influence of their class-interests using the 
BCA. They areinnercircle members also because they network on top boards that 
make them privy to powerful information, and last, they are independently 
wealthy. The wealthy have an aggregate sum of $36.7 billion; this is a rise of 24 per 
cent on the previous year. Kerry Packer is Australia’s most wealthy man. He has 
had an increase in his wealth from A$3 to A$5.5 billion in the year 19934. 


Kerry Packer. Kerry Packer shows the problematic nature of the labels applied to 
the rich, for he is classified in the BRW rich 200 list as an ‘individual wealth’ 
rather than as a wealthy family dynasty." The dynasty began, however, with his 
grandfather Robert Packer, who left Hobart in 1879 and moved to Sydney in 
1902 working his way up from reporter to editor (Gilding, 1995: 32). In the 1920s 
Robert made a fruitful union with the newspaper proprietor Sir Joynton Smith. 
Robert’s son, Frank, ‘an honest man... but a thug’ (Barry, 1990: 9), extended 
his father’s newspaper interests and continued to make a fortune around the 
development of the Australian Woman’s Weekly. Frank’s close association with 
the Liberal Party and his relationship with the Prime Minister Sir Robert 
Menzies culminated in his receiving a knighthood in 1959. 

In 1994 Kerry Packer was a billionaire with an estimated minimum net 
worth of $5.5 billion. He was born on 19 December 1937 and educated at the elite 
Geelong Grammar but did not make it to university. Packer was unpopular at 
school; taunted because of his huge size and by the vulgar way his family made 
_ their money (Barry, 1993:97). Packer thought the other students were snobs. 
This aversion to snobbery later helped him create bonds with Labor Party mates 
who were larrikins like himself. Through them Packer benefited substantially 
from Labor Party policies at both state and federal levels (Gilding, 1995). 
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Packer married Roslyn Weedon in 1963. They have two children — Gretal 
and James. Both children work in the family business, that is, Australian 
Consolidated Press (ACP). ACP is the core of the empire that Kerry inherited 
from his father, who died in 1974. This was a big business that he greatly 
expanded and diversified. He did not become significantly rich, however, until 
he sold his television interests to Alan Bond in 1987 for A$1055 million dollars. 
The final coup in the saga occurred in 1990 when Packer was able to buy back 
from bankrupt Bond the Channel Nine network. Packer thus extended his 
control of the network for a A$600 million profit (Barry, 1993: 244, 310-11, 
325-6, 391). 

Packer’s financial interests other than the media are extremely wide and 
cover national and international investments in pastoral and commercial 
property, chemical industries, casinos, ski resorts, cotton growing, mining, 
engineering, television, radio broadcasting and ship chandlering. An increasing 
amount of Packer’s investment is made overseas. | 


The Corporate Families 

In the Australian financial press there is a notable nostalgia for the demise of the 
Australian family firm and a mourning for the alienated worker and consumer. 
Banks, mutual funds, trust funds and insurance companies are felt to have 
destroyed management ownership and direct control (Macken, 1992: 20-5). This 
is consistent with the dominant sociological paradigm (e.g. Berle and Mean's 
Managerial thesis, 1932) and a popular business ideology that management is 
divorced from ownership. This divorce is because of the recent (over the last 150 
years) dispersed nature of ownership, through the extensive nature of share 
holding in joint stock companies. Managers are held to be responsible to the 
company but their interests (unlike the old class of family owners) lie with the 
organization, with the workers, with each other and even the community, but 
their interests are not with the owners. Managers have separate interests from 
those of the owners. 

Apart from the obvious self-serving nature of the theory for business, this 
argument has elements of truth; for ownership is dispersed and there are many 
shareholders who have no control over the company but the managerial 
argument obscures the fundamental truth that 83 per cent of businesses in 
Australia are family owned (Carew, 1994: 6? and that even where a top business 
exists that may not own all of the company, it still has the power of control 
because, first, it can have a controlling share with as little as 10 per cent of the 
stock holding and second, a diverse portfolio among the very wealthy has meant 
that they have been able to concentrate their total wealth over a broader range of 
enterprises. Managers are also encouraged through buy-back schemes to own 
large amounts of shares in their company and in some cases it is built into the 
expectation of their appointment (Murray, 1989). 

In Australia the significance of the family firm has never waned and this is 
reflected in some of the critical writing that traces dynastic family tendencies 
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Table 2:4 The Top Australian Corporate Families 


Name Source of Wealth Interlocker BCA Worth (A$) 
(4 or more 
Boards) 
Murdoch Media yes no 5.5 billion 
Adler family Financial services yes no 120 million 
Anderson family Manufacturing yes yes 320 million 
McMullin brothers Investment yes no 55 million 
Smorgon family Manufacturing no yes 800 million 


Source: Business Review Weekly (1994). 


(Campbell, 1963) or competing elites (Encel, 1970). Individuals are the sum of 
social networks, most notably kinship networks, and the reason for making them 
seem more individualistic than they are is ideological (Gilding, 1995). Even so, in 
the 1994 Rich 200 list, 50 of the 200 (25%) are either listed as a family, as a couple 
or in a sibling relationship (Business Review Weekly, 1994: 68). Using the inner 
circle criteria, Table 2:4 shows the individuals listed in the 1994 BRW Rich list as 
top corporate families. These are families who are either interlockers on other top 
boards or who have family members on the BCA, or both. 

Dynasties still in existence in the 1994 BRW Rich 200 lists are seven 
19th-century family fortunes and another 12 pre-war fortunes. Six of these are 
pastorally based, three from South Australia (Kidman, McBride and Michell), 
two from the Eastern states (Dawson-Damer, Gibson) and one from Tasmania 
(Foster). Apart from the Protestant Irish McBrides these rich families are all 
English and Scots. The more important networks that bind these families and 
their large fortunes are nationality; religion, for example Jewishness in the case of 
the Smorgons and the Adlers; common schooling, for example Geelong 
Grammar and Oxford; and intermarriage (Gilding, 1995). 

An example of a restlessly spreading outward, rather than a nationally 
limited network is Australia’s richest family — the Murdoch family (Business 
Review Weekly, 1994). 


The Murdoch Family. The total value of the Murdoch family is thought to be 
A$5.5 billion. Through its flagship - News Corporation — the Murdoch family is 
globally controlling one of the most powerful media empires in the world. This 
has a revenue of A$10 billion. News Corporation owns 124 newspapers, 
including Tbe Tzmes of London and the New York Post and there are Murdoch 
television networks in Asia, Britain and the US. The Fox film studio in the US is 
Murdoch's and there are also assorted magazine and book publishing firms. 
Murdoch has expanded into the Asian-Hong Kong media through the 
acquisition of Sky Television. This purchase has given him a potential viewing 
market of five billion people. 
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Murdoch manages this global empire by delegating responsibility to the 
executives in different countries. He also involves his family in the running of it. 
Murdoch's son Lachlin Murdoch, aged 22, has just been made Chief Executive 
Officer (CEO) of the Murdoch family's Queensland Newspaper group. 
Murdoch's daughter Elizabeth, 25, and her husband Elkin Pianim have just 
bought two Californian television stations for US$50 million through their 
company EP Communications (Chenoweth, 1994:28). Murdoch has made 
public his plans to ensure the long-term control of News Corporation by his 
family; an idea that was not met with enthusiasm by his shareholders. 

The Australian corporate family is alive and well in a reconstituted form. 
The data available on corporate ownership (Alexander, 1994) support this, in that 
they show that 28 per cent of the top 222 companies that operated in Australia in 
1991 were private companies. Private is not necessarily synonymous with family, 
but there is an overlap.? Up to and during the recession, the then much 
applauded entrepreneurs cut back the corporations to ‘mean-lean’ proportions; 
some have prospered and survived (for example, Adler), the rest are either 
bankrupt (for example, Herscu) or have been imprisoned (for example, Bond). 
And the inherited wealthy families go on with the business that they do best, that 
is, consolidating their wealth and power. 


The Corporations 


There are a variety of anachronistic levels of corporate culture” operating in 
Australia but post-1987 a new type of meaner-leaner company with fewer 
perks has emerged. The new style of Australian company is typically a small 
loose-knit group of ‘brain workers who produce and export ideas, innovations 
and sophisticated services rather than goods’ (Burrel, 1994: 16). This type of 
company operates using the most advanced technologies (Head and Boyd, 
1993:51), speaks knowledgeably about corporate cultures with clear corporate 
goals (Miller, 1986: 16-17) and is part of a global elite working in such com- 
panies as BHP, Pacific Dunlop, Fosters, BTR Nylex and Pioneer (Burrel, 
1994: 16). 

Australian executives are less mobile than their Canadian or UK counter- 
parts and are more prone to ‘a job for life’ scenario, because there are fewer jobs 
available and therefore they are prepared to take a drop in salary to get a job back 
(Tabakoff, 1994: 7). Top staff in Australia are also less well paid than in the US 
and Canada, but much better paid than most workers. The CEO of BHP, a top 
Australian and world-leader company, is paid an annual salary package of over 
A$1 million; this is 35 times the earnings of the average Australian worker 
(Domberger, 1994: 46). Another survey of Australian executives suggests that 
top management is less environmentally committed and less aware of either its 
personal or corporate environmental liability (Lawson, 1994: 8). The business 
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environment that they operate within is becoming more competitive, for 
Australian executives report that competition is thrusting their companies 
aggressively toward the formation of cartels with fewer firms operating in their 
industry (Laczniak et al., 1989). 

À manifestation of this comparatively slow development is that there is only 
one Australian company competing at the top in the globally listed top 100 
companies. BHP is the Australian company that made it into the top hundred 
list; it is listed 66th in the world with a market value of US$22.49 billion (Javetski, 
1994: 26). This may change as foreign analysts suggest that the MNCs are using 
Australia as a springboard for Asia. An example of this is the recent enormous 
price (A$428 million) that Heinz paid for Goodman Fielder Wattie to secure a 
place in the Australian market. Automation has helped Australia and New 
Zealand overcome two barriers that foreign investors disliked — high labour costs 
and an unskilled workforce. The advantages for MNC development in Australia 
is the easy access to a large variety of raw material, high standards of hygiene, 
cheap storage costs and being in an early time zone that is the same as the Japanese 
one (Rees, 1992: 79-80). 

Australian corporate culture tends to dominate the lives that it encompasses: 


Management, although better paid than the rest of us must give themselves (and 
their wives and families) totally to the corporation. It must become their first love 
and only life. They must put it before the wellbeing of children and nation. If the 
company says ‘pack up and move overseas’. . . that they must do: whatever the ties 
to country and family. (Mackden, 1992:22) 


Corporate Gender Relations 

Women, as both wives of corporate leaders and as corporate leaders, do not do 
well in Australia; although women are thought to be able to reach corporate 
boards in equal numbers by the year 2065 (Carruthers, 1994). Today, women do 
not appear in large numbers in the business statistics (22% of managers and 
administrators, see Still, 1990: 1) or appear in the business literature (e.g. Bell and 
Wanna, 1992; Byrt, 1990). For example, in their quest for corporate supermen 
the BRW Rich 200 list writers largely leave women out. In the beginning BRW 
was ‘unashamedly sexist’ and listed only three women (1%) in its Rich list; in 
1994 this number increased to 17 (896) (Gilding, 1995). 

The Cullen Egan (Bagnall, 1994: 1) 500 company survey data (see Table 2:5) 
shows that in Australia men are 90 per cent of all senior managers, When a 
woman is a rare part of the 10 per cent that make it to the top management level 
she is paid 20 per cent less than her male counterpart (Bagnall, 1994: 1). Women . 
also receive less expensive cars as part of their salary packages and are less likely to 
have access to profit driven bonuses and commissions. 

The percentage of women on Australian boards has remained static at 3 per 
cent, Yet those companies with more resources (that is, 72 per cent with assets of 
over A$100 million) were using executive women as non-executive directors. 
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Women were 26 per cent of their board members (from 5% the year before). 
Academic women, long having been the favourite choice of companies, have lost 
ground: at 13 per cent of the numbers, they are down 7 per cent (Bagnall, 
1993: 43-6). 


Corporate Activity 

Corporate activity estimates can be derived from the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics (ABS)? material in the Economic Activity Survey (EAS). This relates 
the scale of corporate activity to GDP estimates of national economic activity. 
For 1990-1 the total Australian GDP was A$332,787 million.“ Allowing for 
small differences of methodology, the trading profit of the corporate sector to 
total GDP is in the order of 60-65 per cent for 1990-1. The costs associated with 
this trading activity (labour costs and depreciation, net interest costs and other 
lesser costs) can be deducted from this to leave about A$18,500 million as the 
trading profit accruing to the total corporate sector from trading activity 
measured directly in GDP. This is 6 per cent of GDP for 1990-1. In addition to 
this, however, the corporate sector earned about $33,500 million as other income 
(royalties, dividends, profit on sale of fixed assets, foreign exchange dealings but 
excluding government subsidies), capital amounts that would not appear directly 
in GDP but represent almost double the income generated by trading activities 
and equivalent to almost 10 per cent of total GDP. 

The ABS has also identified the largest enterprises in its survey. These are 
companies, usually diversified, which had sales of more than A$250 million or 
more than 600 employees. There are 640 companies that meet these criteria. It 
then disaggregated the financial information for these large enterprises down to 
the level of the management unit, since that allows an accurate assignment of 
information to industry sectors (and, hence, the publication of valid industry-by- 
industry statistics from this data). These 640 companies have a total of 3,600 
management units operating across all industries. 

On average, therefore, Australia’s largest diversified companies cover four 
or five major industry sectors. They employ 35 per cent of the workers in the 
corporate sector, produce 43 per cent of the total sales of the sector but 
accumulate 57 per cent of the operating profits of the corporate sector. These 
companies control more than 50 per cent of sales in the industrial sectors of 
mining, manufacturing, electricity gas and water, communication and finance; 
and less than 20 per cent only in agriculture, community services and personal 
services. 

From the BRW top 1,000 lists Table 2:6 identifies Australia’s top 224 
companies in 1990-1. The revenue (sales plus other income) of the trading 
(non-financial) companies in this group totals A$316,000 million. Table 2:6 
shows a great number of government-owned enterprises entering into the 
Australian lists. Whether this shows a higher rate of government ownership in 
Australia or simply a good collection of information on government enterprises 
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Table 2:6 Australian Top Companies by Type, 1991 


Australia 1991: Percentage of Percentage of 


No. of Companies Revenue 
Companies 
Government-owned : 57 26 15 
Private (includes foreign-owned) 63 28 20 
Public (listed) 102 46 65 
Total 222 100 100 





Source: Alexander (1994). 


will have to be determined. What is clear from the comparison of shares of 
revenue with other countries, however, is that the public ies, the visibl 

à ; public companies, the visible 
core of the private sector, generate the lion’s share of economic activity as 
measured by revenue. While constituting 46 per cent of the ‘corporates’ listed in 
the database, they control 65 per cent of the revenue. 


Se 
Power within the Corporate Sector: The Balance of Financial and 
Non-financial Power 
Debates about the structure of corporate power have a major concern with the 
flow of funds, and power, between financial institutions and other actors in the 
corporate economy. The ABS's Economic Activity Survey (EAS) throws light 
on these balances. Data from the EAS present an aggregated balance sheet with 
variables across industries. Balance sheet statistics begin with income from sales 
from which the cost of sales (that is, inputs) can be deducted and the costs of 
labour, depreciation and similar items. This provides an estimate of trading profit 
before interest that is the balance sheet statistic close to GDP output concepts. 
Interest income and expenses are given for each sector so that we can calculate the 
net financial flows created by interest payments. The final component of 
corporate income, ‘Other Income’, comes from royalties, dividends, sales of 
assets and other capital transactions. Table 2:7 reproduces the EAS data 
reorganized along these lines. These statistics give the aggregate amount of 
corporate income dérived from trading activity, interest charges and capital 
activity within each industrial sector. The sectoral differences between corpor- 
ations in the trading sectors and those in finance and insurance are immediately 
evident. The costs of operation in finance and insurance are greater than sales but 
these are cross-subsidized by the net income from interest. The property and 
business services sector which comes last in the equation is different again in that 
itis other income that compensates for the costs of sales and services and a deficit 
on interest transactions. 

The finance and insurance sector combined with property and business 
services control just on half of the other income generated. The percentage of 
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Table 2:7 1990—1 Balance Sheet Statistics by Industry (A$m) 


Balance Sheet Item Non- Finance and Propertyand Total 
financial Insurance Business 
Industries Services 
Income from sales of 622,860 22,924 41,853 687,637 
goods and services 
Less Cost of sales 452,657 21,585 27,942 502,184 
Trading profit 170,203 1,339 13,911 185,453 
Less Labour, depreciation 134,942 16,999 14,629 166,570 
etc. 
Earnings before interest 35,261 —15,660 —718 18,883 
and tax 
Interest income 6,533 81,190 5,808 93,531 
Interest expenses 24,994 59,907 9,009 93,910 
Less Net interest —18,461 21,283 —3,201 —379 
Earnings after interest 16,800 5,623 —3,919 - 18,504 
Plus Other income 20,881 12,906 8,460 42,247 
Operating profit before 37,681 18,529 4,541 60,751 
tax 


Source: Alexander, from the Australian Bureau of Statistics (1990—1: Table 4, p. 12). 


operating profit before tax (if this is to be equated with power) from each 
category puts non-financials a long way ahead with 62 per cent of the profit, 
finance and insurance next with 30 per cent and only a small 7 per cent of activity 
controlled by the property and business services. 

These data also show the scale of interest related flows between the financial 
sector and other sectors. At A$21,283 million the internal distribution that is 
occurring involves an amount greater than the trading profit of the corporate 
economy. 


The Financial Sector 


The financial sector on the ABS figures controls 30 per cent of the operating 
profit before tax and consists of an overlapping public and private sector. The 
private sector dominates with its banks, finance corporations, cooperative 
housing societies, credit cooperatives, the short-term money market, finance 
companies, general financiers, trusts, insurance companies, personal, commer- 
. Clal, lease financing, the fund managers and the related asset consultants. 
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The public finance sector includes State Banks (gradually being privatized, for 
example, the CBA), State securities on issue, the Treasury and the Reserve Bank 
of Australia (RBA). The most important of the finance sector members, at least 
until deregulation in 1985, were the banks. 


Banks" 

The central bank is the Reserve Bank of Australia or the RBA. The Reserve Bank 
Act 1959 provides for the constitution and management of the Reserve Bank of 
Australia and the administration of The Banking Act 1959. The general function 
of the Reserve Bank is political — to ensure that the monetary and banking policy 
of the bank is directed to popular Australian need. The bank is currently 
managed by the Governor, Bernie Fraser, in close contact with the government, 
particularly Paul Keating, the Prime Minister: 


After four years and two elections as a central banker, it is clear that the quietly 
spoken Bernie Fraser has established an influence well beyond the traditions of 
Australian Reserve Bank Governors. Bernie Fraser's Reserve Bank has emerged as 
one of the most confident of the official institutions. The bank's current high 
standing has been underwritten by a number of factors. There is Bernie Fraser's 
own experience as both Treasury Secretary and Governor of the Reserve Bank and 
his strong personal ties to Paul Keating. It is Fraser's long standing friendship with 
Keating which has added the extra dimension to his role as central banker. "They 
have obviously eclipsed Treasury’. (Korporaal, 1993a: 10) 


Since the 1983 deregulation and internationalization of the Australian financial 
markets there has been an increase in the activity of the central bank. In 1992 the 
RBA was in the happy position of being able to deliver $2.4 billion to the 
governments’ coffers. The RBA’s total liabilities were $25,723 million. 


Trading Banks 

The most powerful trading bank is the Comzaonwealth Bank which was created 
by the Commonwealth Bank Act (1911). The other three dominant private 
trading banks operating in Australia are the National Bank of Australia (NBA), 
Westpac, Australia and New Zealand Bank (ANZ). These banks have been 
under considerable financial strain, manifest as bad debts, since the 1987 
recession. Table 2:8 is a comparison of their performance in 1992. 


The most immediate point illustrated by the Table is the amount of bad 
debts that all of the banks had in 1992: 


Hundreds of millions, perhaps even billions of dollars have been lost in unsound 
lending by banks, who are normally perceived as the guardians of the conservative 
monetary faith. Where did the banks run off the rails and cross the line that 
separates sound from unsound lending? The answer was that there were several 
factors which snowballed in the heady boom of the mid-1980s, but that the 
progressive weakening of lending criteria began in the 1970s . . . Bank management 
is supposed to establish the balance, but in the 1980s the credit function ended up 
buying the dream. . . Bank officers were rewarded in proportion to the size of their 
deals. (Sykes, 1990: 36-40) 
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Table 2:8 How the Big Trading Banks ($) Compare 


Performance ANZ CBA NAB Westpac 
Net interim earnings 135m 225m 405m (1.7bn) 
Interim underlying earnings 677m 804m 1085m 592m 
92 share price 3-5 7-8 7-8 3-4 
Bad debts 382m 405m 412m 3bn 


Key: m = millions; bn = billions. 
Source: Stannard (1992: 30). 


One of the closing ironies of the recession is that some of the foreign banks which 
initiated the flood of money into the country post-1983 are among the major 
losers (Asian Finance, 15 May 1991: 32-4). Not daunted, however, foreign banks 
are still fighting for market share by giving ‘windfall lending rates’ to Australian 
borrowers. Australia's top companies are yet again exposed to cheap funds at 
very low lending rates depending on the credit rating of the borrower (Rogers, 
1993:1, 37). 

An important area of financial sector expansion is in fund management. This 
is a new instrument that caught the trading banks unaware. 


Fund Management 

Fund management involves the entrustment of funds to a consultant hired to 
decide on an investment program for the client. The associated law, the 
Superannuation Industry Act 1993, controls the investment of approximately 
one quarter of the funds presently being managed in Australia; this formally 
requires that fund trustees give regard to investment as a whole. 

Fund management has given rise to a new class of power brokers, the asset 
consultants or ‘supermen’ (Dunstan, 1993:15). Supermen advise superannu- 
ation fund trustees on how to invest their growing billons of dollars of assets 
and which investment managers they should hire. These power brokers, un- 
known before 1987, are ever increasing their power base. In this expansion they 
are helped by the new legislation that imposes prudential rules on superannu- 
ation funds forcing trustees to draw up investment objective statements and to 
report to their members on the progress of their strategies. At present the 
consulting business is in the hands of a mere half dozen consulting firms, 
mainly actuarial based with the leaders holding up to 70 per cent of the market 
(Dunstan, 1993: 15). 

The banks are being left on the side-line for the financial sector's biggest 
prize, the A$20 billion presently in pooled funds expanding to A$5—600 billion 
that comes to maturity in retirement funds before the end of the decade (Cornell, 
1994: 18). 
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Non-bank Financial Organizations 


Non-bank financial organizations or NBFIs (Boyd, 1993:33) include the 
Treasury and the Stock Exchange. These are included because they either create 
the policy that limits actions within the financial sector or they are major players 
within it in some other way. 


Treasury 

The Australian Treasury is a primary institution of the Federal government, but 
the states also have their own treasuries. The Federal Treasury regularly consults 
with business to give the Federal government policy advice and forecasts on 
economic matters. It is a key political body. The head of the Federal Treasury, 
Ted Evans, is directly responsible to the Minister of Finance — the Honourable 
Kim Beasley. Under the 1983-94 Labor government the Prime Minister, Paul 
Keating, has been able to influence Treasury strongly: 


Under Paul Keating as treasurer, the department managed to get a lot of its agenda 
through cabinet. ‘We won a few battles; they were heady times’ said one official. 
Like far reaching tax changes to lower taxes, dramatically broaden the tax base and 
reduce tax breaks for industry and individuals; financial deregulation; watering 
down of foreign investment rules; a budget surplus in 1988-9, the second in 35 
years; lower tariff protection; and a recognition of micro-economic reforms. (No 
author, The Australian Financial Review, 1993: 15) 


Ralph Willis is the current treasurer in the Keating government. The other 
powerful NBFI player is the Australian stock exchange or the ASX. 


The Australian Stock Exchange 

The Australian stock market is not large by world standards; it has only a market 
capitalization of $200 billion and a broad list of 1300 main board stock 
(Headrick, 1992:2-6).5 The ASX does have some advantages for it is 
instantaneously on-line to the rest of the financial world, it is conveniently 
located in an early time zone, it is located in a politically and legally stable society. 
All of these factors have helped Australian investment. 

The ASX is controlled by a few elite members of elite brokerage firms who 
control 47 per cent of the ASX market capitalization in 25 companies. In 1990 the 
25 most actively traded stocks accounted for 70 per cent of the trading value on 
the exchange. This concentration of value to only a few companies has increased. 
What has emerged is a dual stock market: an elite and ‘the other’ market. In the 
elite market there are 10 per cent of the dealers trading the stock of the top 25-50 
companies almost exclusively for and by top brokerage firms. This market (in 
1988/9) operated 40 per cent offshore. 

The ASX also has a corporate policing role. The chairperson of the ASX, 
Laurie Cox, announced the draft of the new corporance listing rules (Ries, 
1994: 48). This includes ensuring that boards have a majority of independent 
directors and an independent chairperson. Second, that boards have an Audit 
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Committee to help spotlight possible problem areas and check the company's 
internal accounting procedure. Third, to ensure that boards have a Remuneration 
Committee with a majority of independent directors on it to help withstand 
executive pressure. And last, that companies pay for an independent director to be 
able to seek external advice, that is, to chop the management monopoly of 
information off at the knees. It is anticipated that 34 per cent of companies, 
particularly smaller companies, will not comply with the new proposed 
regulations. However, the pressure is on, for asset consultants, fund managers and 
investors are likely to be influenced by a show of these corporate commitments. 

These are the main Australian finance corporate players, but there are 
others, fringe dwellers around the margins such as building societies, credit 
unions and friendly societies. 


Australian Business—State Relations 


The exact nature of the relationship between the state and top businesses is 
contentious. For example, in some of the literature the state is seen as being 
manipulated and controlled as an instrument of the capitalist class, while 
contrasting work argues that the state is relatively autonomous of top business 
(Miliband and Poulantzas, 1972), because this is necessary to ensure the state’s 
legitimacy (Offe, 1974) and preserve the status quo. The sum of the arguments 
suggest that although the capitalist class is united against labour (Brenner, 1977) 
and united for the purposes of state policy creation (Useem, 1984), within the class 
it is a contested terrain of competing corporate organizations and individuals. The 
lobby groups acting upon the state include those shown in Table 2:9. 


Table 2:9 Business Representation Structure 


Types of Business Association Examples of Types 
Sub industry Specific Bodies e Footwear Repairers Association 
Industry Sectoral Bodies e Plastics Industry Association 
Employer Bodies e Engineering Employers Association, SA. 
State based Sectoral Bodies e Australian Chamber of Manufacturers 
(Vic) 

e Qld Retail Traders and Shop Keepers 
Federation of State Employer Bodies e NSW Employers Federation 

e Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
National Confederations — Employer e Confederation of Australia Industry 
National Confederations — Industry e Metal Trades Industry Association 

Sectoral 

National Associations — general e Business Council of Australia 


e Australian Chamber of Commerce 


Source: Wanna (1992: 72). 
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These business lobby groups were not well organized in the period up until 
the Labor Party takeover of power in 1983, but the incoming Labor Party 
rectified this weak link by inviting some of the business community's most 
dynamic leaders to take part in their 1983 Economic Summit (Wanna, 1992: 66). 
The summit was tripartite — between labour, the state and business (McEarchern, 
1991:26). From this came the Accord Mark One, which has effectively 
cont”lled the labour movement for a record number of years. 

Today, the most influential business-state lobby group is the BCA. This 
business lobby group has had an immense influence on state policy creation since 
1983. According to a former treasurer, John Dawkins, it 

was the dominant influence on the Labor reform agenda of the past decade". . . . 

Such was the intimacy of the relationship . . . that it has been useful on occasions to 

have the BCA appear to be a critic of the government's performance. It suited the 

government to have the endorsement of the BCA when it needed it, but to be able 

to create some distance on other occasions. . . . While it was useful to have the BCA 

as part of the cheer squad, it was useful for other reasons for the BCA to be not 

identified as author of the policies, and sometimes to appear as a critic of the 

government's performance. 
Dawkins continued in his first speech since leaving government earlier in the 
year, to say that "The BCA's role of policy pacesetter and critic of the 
government's progress had assisted the government to maintain the support of its 
own constituency on reform’. Dawkins suggested ‘that in the few years after the 
1983 election, the ACTU was converted to the central elements of a pro-business 
agenda and through its enhanced central power, was able to engage the entire 
union movement in support’. Dawkins’s revelations are strongly supportive of 
an instrumentalist position such as Miliband’s (Miliband and Poulantzas, 1972), 
the argument that the state is tied to the will of the capitalist class. 


New Zealand: Introduction 


New Zealand corporate power has undergone a major restructuring in the 
decade since 1984. The New Zealand welfare state has moved from being a 
highly regulated, protected and universalistic model, to a residual welfare state 
model of deregulation and privatization. Their new economic rationalist model is 
held up to the world by the OECD, the IMF, World Bank and credit-rating 
agencies, as an example of what can be done in a very short period of time 
(Sandberg, 1994). The deregulation and privatization of all the essential services 
of water, electricity and telephone (Britton et al., 1992: 43-67) and labour, has 
been cyclonic. This section is going to look at how this cyclone has affected 
power structures in the New Zealand corporate sector. 


The Corporate Actors 


New Zealand writing on corporate actors works on a scale that begins with a low 
point found in management oriented sycophantry (Inkson et al., 1986) moving 
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upward toward a critical elite identification (Vowles, 1985; Jesson, 1980; 
Johnson, 1980; Sutch, 1966), that in Marxist writing (Roper, 1990; Jesson, 1987; 
Bedggood, 1980) becomes an identification of a capitalist class. 

Turnover of key corporate actors since the 1980s has been enormous. The 
rush of foreign money to the head, after the deregulation of the financial sector in 
1984, produced a number of spectacularly successful entrepreneurs. Many of 
these entrepreneurs (e.g. Hawkins, Reynolds, Jones, Petroviac, etc.) did not see 
out the end of the decade as businessmen or if they did it was through prison bars 
(e.g. Hawkins was imprisoned for serious fraud). Table 2:10 shows the top 
corporate actors, their wealth, the time of origin of their wealth, their ethnic 
identity and their company. 

There is new blood among the New Zealand Rich listed individual 
entrepreneurs rather than in the lists of families. Of the individuals, three-tenths 
(Spencer, Myers and Goodfellow) belong to old wealthy families, one-fifth 
(Brierley and Giltrap) come from the 1960s and two-fifths (Hart, Fay, Richwhite 
and Gibbs) survived from the 1970s. These men, with the single exception of 
Richwhite, come from unremarkable suburban backgrounds. 

The archetypal (The Rich List, 1994:12) rich New Zealander is the 
following. A European (Pakeha) male, who is approximately 52 years old with a 
personal wealth of NZ$52 million. They went to school at King's College 
Auckland (an elite, only recently made co-educational, private Protestant school) 
and live in the sumptuous Auckland's Paratai Drive. This has Waitemata harbour 
views and is close to the city. Their occupation is company director and they are 
married with three children. The hobbies they have do not put them into the 
Einstein-leisure class, for these include sailing, gun collecting and more 
cerebrally art collecting. This rich person belongs to either the Northern or the 
Auckland Club (both of which are closed to women members). Their politics are 
the National Party or the new Roger Douglas-led (ex-Minister of Finance 
1984-89) Association of Consumers and Tax Payers (ACT). Their religion is the 
equally conservative Anglican. 

In sum, the essential point about individual wealth is that it is largely 
symbolic, because individuals do not accumulate, hold or manage wealth of their 
own (Gilding, 1995: 7). Individuals may control the wealth, but almost without 
exception the beneficial ownership of the assets rests with their family trusts. 
*Often the records appear as though they do not even have control of the trusts, 
which may be run by people such as the family accountant or the lawyers’ (Ries, 
1985: 69). 


The Family 

The New Zealand corporate family (see Table 2:11) is very underestimated as a 
unit of accumulation with few exceptions (see Jesson, 1980). Although on a 
world scale their wealth is not extensive, for their combined wealth is only 
NZ$1.3 billion, that is less than two thirds of the top Australians Kerry Packer or 
the Murdoch family (A$5.5) (National Business Review, 1994: 9). However, the 
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top New Zealand corporate families emerged from the 1987-92 recession with 
their fortunes not only intact but consolidated, concentrated and centralized. 

When the 1988 Personal Investor New Zealand Rich List was correlated 
with directors of the top 30 boards there were 32 per cent of top directors who 
were also part of a single family firm or firm and enterprise. Twelve per cent were 
categorized as part of the inner circle, that is, they were top executives and on the 
New Zealand Business Roundtable (Murray, 1989a).7 


The Corporations 

The New Zealand economy has in the last decade become dependent on and 
dominated by its largest companies (Britton et al., 1992:50). The top 100 
companies had a turnover 27 times greater and employed 161 times more 
workers than the average New Zealand enterprise. The top 100 companies 
generated 126 times more sales and 261 times more jobs than the average New 
Zealand enterprise. Although there were sweeping changes in the composition of 
the top 15 companies, between 1982-90, through mergers, takeovers and 
receiverships and the release on to the market of the SOEs," some things have 
remained the same. The blue chip ‘family based’ company FCL is still on top, 
shadowed by the ever expanding Lion Nathan. 

In the period 1970-90, foreign ownership registered on the New Zealand 
Stock exchange increased 11 per cent, to 33 per cent of companies. And the 
number of finance firms has increased to 27 per cent from 1 per cent (Britton et 
al., 1992). The number of new companies registered declined by 1610 in the 
period between 1987-90. 


Corporate Culture 

New Zealand's corporate culture changes (Thompson et al., 1991:29—31) with 
economic cycles (Murray, 19893). The cyclical change is relative to whether or 
not accumulation or recession is occurring. The 1960s had been a period of 
considerable affluence with virtually no unemployment. Protecting tariffs and 
heavy import duties insulated and developed the local capitalist class. Many local 
family fortunes were made (e.g. Ceramco, Hellabys, etc.) at this time. 
Professional directors were numerous. The pace was leisurely, apart from 
agitating noises from the labour movement. Mobility into the capitalist class was 
‘relatively closed’ (Fogelberg and Greatorex, 1979: 15-37). 

During the 1970s and early 1980s the economic situation went into decline. 
"Think big’ was the political agenda of the last of the Keynesian prime ministers 
Sir Robert Muldoon. The welfare state was viable, though visible creaks were 
emerging, particularly with increasing unemployment. The capitalist class was 
still dominated by those 'descend[ed] from the nineteenth century oligarchy’ 
(Bedggood, 1980). In the mid- to late 1980s it was still (perhaps harshly) being 
described by its critics as ‘caste-like’ (Jesson, 1987: 24) and our old boy network 
(Venables, 1988: 35). Harshly, because this period of cheap money was when 
there was new blood introduced into the corporate sector, albeit briefly. 
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A new boys’ network was created in the 1980s that had little patience with 
the social structures of the old fuddy duddies. Directors during this time were 
speaking of new board cultures. The following is a quote from a director 
interviewed in 1987:74 


The board are much more aware today of cash flows, foreign currency (since 
deregulation), currency movements that affect the company, and company 
expenditure, repairs, maintenance and they are continually reviewing margins. They 
are much moreliteratein terms of finance. Yes!, yes! The board today in comparison 
with when I first came on has a much greater emphasis on the financial side of 
operations and the improvement of our financial results. The old boy network is 
much less applicable. I think that boards today realise that you have to have expertise, 
the know how to be able to sit down at the board table and provide an overview of 
company operations. (NZ Director, Respondent 89, Murray, 1989a: 211) 


Another New Zealand director interviewed later, in 1991, emphasized the cycles 
of corporate change in New Zealand and the predictability of the patterns of 
boom and bust behaviours: 


These things go in cycles. The boards were weak (and) they just let the 
entrepreneurs charge off and commit the company to God knows what. Without 
any review from anyone else at all. Well it’s just a crazy period which communities 
go through every twenty years or so. People who spend money then start to realise 
that it doesn’t grow on trees. They start to take a bit more care of it. The banks lose 
their money and the investors lose their money so everyone starts to go back to 
fundamental constraints and disciplines. 


GM: Have you noticed any difference in the behaviour of the banks? 


Oh hell yah, banks have totally changed their personalities. They made important 
changes between 1984” and 1987. They loaned to everybody and now they have 
gone and done a complete reversal. This year they are more conservative than they 
were before 1984. They won’t lend on property under any circumstances. They are 
shell shocked and ultra conservative. It’s world-wide. Most of the international 
banks that were out here are withdrawing or staying in Australia. You cannot 
blame them entirely. It's the cowboys who have done it because the banks lent to 
them. Although you cannot be a cowboy and go around wasting other people’s 
money unless both the shareholders and the bankers are stupid enough to lend or 
give it to you. The climate of 1987 was that, that happened. The public are now 
screaming and yelling about the entrepreneurs leading companies astray but they 
would go to their board meetings and treat the entrepreneurs like Messiahs. No 
wonder it went to their heads. There was all these people throwing their money at 
them. You only had to float a company called HHHH and say it was going to, or 
preferably not say anything at all, and list its stock. People would oversubscribe to 
it ten times and the shares would double over night. We had dozens of examples of 
that. That’s not the entrepreneurs’ fault. That’s the crazy stupid investors’ fault. 
(NZ and Australian Top Director, Respondent 14, Murray, 1991, unpublished 
transcript) 


In the mid-1990s New Zealand corporations are out of the recession and 
showing record growth. The directors are emphasizing their international links 
and the need for their companies to diversify on to the world market: 
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We have now more or less focused exclusively on the one product. Now that we are 
going into competitive overseas markets. So we went through all that crap (i.e. 
selling other major industries: food, textiles and cigarettes). We could see the tough 
times coming and that we would have to compete beyond this market, so we tried 
to focus on management efforts to get to the top. We sold a bit of property (i.e. $70 
million worth). We've piped up our focus and put all our energy and resources into 
moving into foreign markets. We've got a venture in Australia. We've got a joint 
venture with X in Asia. (NZ and Australian Top Director, Respondent 14, 1990, 
unpublished transcript) 


The Internationalization of the Economy 


New Zealand has always been part of the global economy, that is, since the first 
settlement of the European colonists who supplied Britain with food and fibre. 
Since these early beginnings successive governments have sought to regulate, 
protect and control the country's trade and capital against the international 
market. In the 1960s and 1970s the state actively intervened to protect local 
industry and select foreign companies with high subsidies and tariffs. After the 
1984 Labour Party victory, this policy of protective intervention was replaced by 
a program of restructuring. Restructuring was designed to give unlimited access 
to world markets and for world markets to have unlimited access to New 
Zealand (Le Heron, 1992: 17-42). That the contest was an unevenly weighted 
one to the advantage of international business was not immediately obvious to 
politicians (e.g. Prime Minister Lange). 


The Financial Sector 


New Zealand is now one of the least regulated financial systems amongst the 
OECD countries (Pierce-Durand, 1989: 30-2). Most of the banking restrictions 
were lifted in 1987 and there is no requirement for a financial institution to 
register as a bank. The New Zealand Bankers Association has a membership of 
15 registered banks which include all of their largest banks, for example, the 
BNZ, ANZ, Westpac, ASB etc. There is no banking secrecy legislation. The two 
principal pieces of legislation covering financial institutions are the Reserve Bank 
Act 1989 and the Securities Act 1978. 

The RBNZ Act registers successful applicants for bank status if they have a 
minimum of NZ$15 million, if they have sufficient standing in the financial market 
and where, if it is an overseas application, the parties are able to satisfy domicile 
specifications. The Securities Act offers to the public a wide variety of safeguards 
including prospectus requirements. Other related pieces of protective legislation 
include the Banking Act 1982 (allowing a bank only to give evidence in court by 
order of the Judge or if the party is already subject to proceedings), the Credit 
Contracts Act 1981 (essentially credit consumer protection legislation), the 
Corporations Act 1989 (has a wide range of measures to help deal with the financial 
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and other difficulties that corporations have been caught in) and the Fair Trading 
Act 1986 (consumer protection legislation, for it deals with misleading and de- 
ceptive conduct, false representation and unfair practices) (Russell et al., 1991). 

The absence of regulation was in some part responsible for the enormous 
losses that the banking sector experienced in the late 1980s. The state-owned 
BNZ, which dominated New Zealand banking until 1985, recorded a loss of 
NZ$649 million in 1989. The solution that business and the state arrived at 
jointly was to privatize the BNZ. The BNZ sold 20 per cent of its assets to the 
public and the state injected $800 million in capital into it in 1989. Later that year 
the government sold 30 per cent of its share at a low 70 cents a share to ‘the 
aggressive investment banking subsidiary of Fay Richwhite — Capital Markets’ 
(Lowenstein, 1989:31-4). The government kept 51 per cent which they 
subsequently rid themselves of completely. The state then employed Capital 
markets at a cost of over NZ$1 million to review their losses and to see what had 
gone wrong. ‘BNZ lent too aggressively, suspended much of its normal credit 
control, and the situation was exacerbated by a weak economy and an unrealistic 
corporate culture' (Pierce-Durand, 1989: 31—4). The net result was that the new 
CEO Lindsay Payne cut staff by 12 per cent and ‘will direct rebuild . . . around 
retail and corporate banking amid rife speculation about Capital Markets 
financial robustness’ (Lowenstein, 1989). 

The other major financial institution that New Zealand has is the Reserve 
Bank, established in 1934 as a private institution but becoming state owned in 
1936. The NZRB’s declared intention, through its Governor Dr Don Brash, is to 
stabilize prices, promote and maintain an efficient financial system, to manage 
the note and coin system and to act as a central bank of New Zealand. The NZRB 
no longer controls the value of the NZ dollar, for since 1985 New Zealand has 
had a ‘floating dollar’ with its value against other currencies determined by 
supply and demand. 


Business—State Relations 


New Zealand has a large number of state-business lobby groups. These groups 
have varying degrees of power; from the extremely influential class-wide lobby 
groups (e.g. the New Zealand Business Roundtable) to the least influential trade- 
based associations (e.g. Plastic Industry Association). These top lobby groups all 
function to pressure government about either their class fractional interests or 
their sectorial interest. However, among the big four — the New Zealand Busi- 
ness Roundtable, the Chamber of Commerce, the Manufacturers Association 
and the Employers Federation—the NZBR is far ahead in relation to the impact it 
has on the creation of state policy. Table 2:12 indicates when the big four were 
established, the numbers of members that they have, the coverage they have, 
their annual budget, their economic importance and their SOE connections. The 
only group that had members who were chairpersons of SOEs was the NZBR. 
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There is a ‘boys-down-the line’ relationship between the big lobby groups, 
particularly the NZBR, and the smaller lobby groups. Top company 
director-executives have little involvement with anything other than the NZBR: 


GM: What contacts do you have with organizations other than the Roundtable? 


Nothing really - Chamber of Commerce, Manufacturers Federation, Employers 
Federation. . . all of those associations, we don't get involved in. But again take our 
subsidiary —, they are members of various ones. . . . They will be a member of all 
sorts of different building sector associations . .. . But we ourselves we are not 
really linked with anything. We are only linked with the Business Roundtable. That 
is the only thing that we have got time for outside our business. (NZ Top Director, 
Respondent 53, Murray, 19892) 


The next quote shows that this inner core group of top executives from the top 
companies does not fragment its agenda into sectorial squabbles (not formally 
anyway), but lobbies in the interests of the whole class for its classwide interests 
(cf. Useem, 1984). 


e 


The NZBR is an organisation of chief executives of major business firms who meet 
to discuss and develop points of view on matters of common interest, and 
particularly public policy issues. Members represent most of the large business 
interests in New Zealand and are drawn from all parts of the business community. 
The objective of the NZBR are to contribute to the overall development of New 
Zealand and to promote the interests of all New Zealanders concerned with 
achieving a more prosperous economy and fair society. (Chairperson of the NZBR 
1986—90, Trotter, 1986: preface) 


In the 1980s the concerns of the NZBR were common to other economic 
rationalist agendas in western ‘democracies’. These were encapsulated in its 
writings — New Zealand Labour Market Reform (1986), Fiscal Strategy: The 
Next Stages (1987a), Better Value for Money (1987b) and Freedom in Employ- 
ment (1987c). The topics included in these books were the entire remodelling of 
the welfare state structure, reforming the arbitration system and introducing 
enterprise bargaining, tight fiscal controls on public expenditure, and contin- 
gently restructuring health policy (including rescinding the unique Accident 
Compensation Act), restructuring education, and scientific research and restruc- 
turing government departments (e.g. Justice, Police, etc.) The large public debt 
was to be repaid through the sale of state assets (SOEs). With this in mind the 
state put personnel from 13 of the top companies into leadership roles in the 
SOEs. These SOEs have subsequently been sold to private enterprise and a great 
deal (67 per cent) of the NZBRs economic rationalist policy suggestions that 
were put to government were passed as legislation (Murray, 1989a: 244). 

Although the NZBR tried to present itself as representing classwide 
interests, this was not as it was perceived by the members. Among the top 
directors themselves, as the following quote reveals, the NZBR was not only 
seen as the most powerful lobby but it was also seen as almost solely representing 
the interests of the speculative financial sector: 
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The NZBR has been hijacked by the high fliers — the paper shufflers. All the 
manufacturers have gone with the exception of Richard Carter. Only the merchant 
bankers and the insurance people are left.... A self-perpetuating thing — very 
much an ‘old boy network’ — you have to be invited. Select company people like 
Bob Jones would turn it down because they are independent souls. (Top NZ 
Director, Respondent 9, Murray, 1989a: 234) 


or 


But you know there was a purpose in the Roundtable and that was why I was 
involved with it to begin with. The purpose was sound. I am not quite so sure now 
they’re making their very strong representations to government. These are going to 
draw fire from the unions which will become more divisive. . . . A lot of them are 
aggressive people who take confidence in being part of a little group. (Top NZ 
Director, Respondent 9, Murray, 1989a: 234) 


When the directors were asked to describe the relationship that the NZBR had 
with the state ministers, 26 per cent thought the NZBR ‘had the ear’ (so to speak) 
of government ministers; 5 per cent went as far as saying that the NZBR was an 
‘old boys club’ that included politicians; 26 per cent said that there was a great 
deal of informal contact between ministers and NZBR members (Murray, 
1989a: 245). As a reporter noted in the late 1980s, ‘When Manurewa MP Roger 
Douglas wore the finance mantle his relationship with the Roundtable was 
rumoured to be so close you couldn’t slide a treasury paper between them’ 
(Managh, 1989: 11). 

The state ministers and bureaucrats do not act simply as an executive class of 
the capitalists (see Miliband in Miliband and Poulantzas, 1972: 238-64) for as this 
top director suggests, there is a less than symbiotic relationship between the state 
and the ruling class. It is as this director summed it up: 


Governments are trying to run things. Governments and big business are in many 
ways rivals. But today with the growth of TNC businesses it is very difficult for 
governments to control anything. 

GM: So who is it that is making the decisions? Is it governments that are reactive or 
big business? 


It depends where it starts. This row that we are having with Mr Douglas’s tax 
reform is a typical one where he sees with the freedom that he has given New 
Zealand to transmit money backward and forward, he now sees that as threatening 
to his own tax system . . . (It seems obvious) in hindsight he was only thinking of 
freeing up the system. But then human beings, being what they are say “What the 
hell’... . And there are tax havens throughout the world. The Americans found 
that out long ago, setting up businesses in Jamaica and the Bahamas and all those 
other places around the world. . . . Now inevitably governments see this as a threat. 
(Companies will move out) this is what happens if the taxation policy becomes too 
burdensome, after all what they are trying to do is make money for their 
shareholders . . . So they will move. To a certain extent the government has to take 
note of what they will do. (Top NZ Director, Respondent 94, Murray, 1989a:249) 
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Of all countries in the Asia-Pacific region, the most dramatic changes to the 
corporate sector over the past few years have occurred in Japan. First, Japanese 
corporations have increasingly expanded their interests in Asia rather than the 
United States. Since 1985 exports to ASEAN countries have risen threefold (Asia 
Week, 11 August 1993: 14—15). Second, corporations in Japan are reshaping their 
financial and manufacturing sectors to dominate key international capital and 
commodity markets. Third, as a result of such changes, Japanese corporations are 
facing relatively hostile government and labour interests for the first time in the 
long and harmonious relations between capital, state and labour in the country 
since the Second World War. 


Expansion of Interests 


Economic relations between the United States and Japan have improved slightly 
since the early 1990s. Negotiations have particularly concerned barriers to US 
financial institutions entering Japanese capital markets because of tight regu- 
lations (US House Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, 1992). 
The reshaping of Japan's financial industry has included measures to decontrol 
interest rates and open capital markets to foreign investors (Honda, 1992). The 
lifting of such restrictions means that US underwriters can now offer innovative 
financial products to suit client needs (Holyoke, 1995). 

The about-face in opening capital markets has been driven less by deregula- 
tory pressure, however, than by the decline of the home stock market over the 
past four years. Japanese stocks fell 57 per cent between 1989 and 1993. Banks 
supported small companies during the recession which led to a problem with 
liquidity. The real estate market also fell sharply after the late 1980s (Country- 
Watch, 1991; Far Eastern Economic Review, 21 January 1993: 44—5). The goal of 
financial institutions is to strengthen their proprietary trade and investment 
banking skills. As a result, while foreign financial institutions seek to expand 
their role in Japan, Japanese financial companies are seeking to decrease their 
focus on internal investment which has placed them at some risk and to diversify 
their international capital markets, particularly in Asian states like Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Singapore (Rowley, 1990; Lee, 1991; Piturro, 1991; Yoh, 1991; 
Alexander and Jones, 1992; Global Finance, 1992; Friedland, 1993). This is es- 
pecially the case because the 1992 fiscal year resulted in another sharp decline in 
annual corporate revenues in Japan (Tokyo Business Today, 1993b: 6-13). 

The emphasis on internationalization by industrial capital has also been 
stimulated by the Japanese economic slowdown, a fall in the GNP and a decline 
in living standards from the early 1990s (Far Eastern Economic Review, 4 
February 1993: 43). The recession saw Japan's industrial output fall by 4 per cent 
in 1992. World sales for Japanese machine tools dropped by 43 per cent and 
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electronics by 30 per cent. Companies like Toyota and Nissan demonstrated 
declining profits and Sony registered its first ever loss. Established companies 
like Mitsui, Shiseido and Honda have been forced to reorganize their operations 
(Far Eastern Economic Review, 11 February 1993:48-50). While in the past such 
companies focused on improving existing methods and products, they have 
increasingly turned to inventing new products, actively developing new markets 
and shifting their manufacturing base to countries like Malaysia and Thailand 
(Thornton, 1993). According to Industry Week, companies like Honda are 
reinventing themselves in the face of global over capacity and heightened 
competition (Industry Week, 1993). 


Reshaped Corporate Culture 


In the past, Japanese corporations have viewed business as a war to penetrate 
foreign markets (Ford and Honeycutt, 1992; Thornell, 1993). To achieve their 
objectives corporate culture has stressed shared values, assumptions, beliefs and 
norms to unite its principally male soldier-employees (Koontz, 1993; Sataka, 
1993). Training and development has focused on improving employee perform- 
ance by goal setting, worker participation and the continual evaluation of 
training programs (Nester, 1991; Sumiya, 1991; Akio, 1992; Haruo, 1992; 
Johnson, 1992; Langlois, 1993; Peters, 1993; Powell, 1993; Song and Parry, 
1993a,b). Worker aptitude in particular tasks improved company performance 
and resulted in higher profits for all players in group enterprises (Basadur, 1992; 
Iwami, 1992:24—6). 

Such methods have gained considerable success within Japan but the 
globalization of corporate interests abroad has forced a change of direction. 
According to Ohmae, such strategies set Japanese companies apart but at the 
same time meant they had less room to manoeuvre (Ohmae, 1990: 47). Despite 
the current craze by western corporations and institutions to adopt Japanese 
managerial practices, Japanese companies have found that the corporate culture 
of headquarters does not always meet local requirements. In other words, 
managerial strategies that work in Japan have met considerable resistance in 
Japanese subsidiaries abroad (Au and Chong, 1993; Cavaness and Manoochehri, 
1993; Graham, 1993; Kono, 1993; Pomlett, 1993; Tachiki, 1991; Ulrich, 1993). 

Hashimoto argues that when competition between corporations within 
Japan was restricted, it was important to have a large number of staff sharing the 
same sense of values. The global recession from the early 1990s, world financial 
and industrial liberalization, and increased competition between international 
companies, however, meant that corporations needed to offer services that were 
unique and original. Companies insisted on the diversion of capital away from 
mass employee training towards Research and Development (R&D). The global 
push called for diversified skills that were better developed at the individual level. 
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As a result, Japanese companies have focused on developing unique products, 
services and individual employee skills with less emphasis on employee 
consensus (Hashimoto, 1993). 

Honda, for example, now stresses goals of faster decision making, individual 
responsibility, greater local market sensitivity, and better internal communi- 
cation and coordination via specialist mediators. In essence, the old consensus 
style is too slow and unwieldy to meet the demands of contemporary financial 
and commodity markets (Industry Week, 1993:57). There is an increasing 
emphasis on agile manufacturing. For example, modular cars can be constructed 
within a week following the customer’s choice of engine and transmission. 
Orders are transmitted to global suppliers of fabricated plastic body panels, 
interior trim and 10,000 other parts via satellite and brought together in highly 
automated assembly plants scattered around Asia (Asia Inc., August 1992: 44-9). 
IMS, or Intelligent Manufacturing System, has the potential of revolutionizing 
commodity markets. At the same time corporations are rethinking production 
items in traditional markets, so that Yamaha utilized its expertise in motor bike 
engineering to produce outboard motors for boats and snowmobiles to capture 
70 per cent of the world market while Sharp, Casio and NEC have hundreds of 
different projects underway in a number of Asian countries for office automation 
(Ohmae, 1990: 47-57, 73-80). 

The costs of training workers in Japan are offset by increasing numbers of 
Japanese companies shifting to robotization or moving their manufacturing 
sectors abroad. Japanese corporations have been encouraged. to effect this 
geographical shift because of incentives offered by foreign governments and the 
opportunity for joint partnerships in most Asian states (Asia Inc., August 
1992: 15). 


Hostile State and Labour Relations 


The Japanese government's contemporary focus on corporate law and securities 
regulation, insider trading, and the control of mergers and acquisitions has not 
received great endorsement from the corporate sector in Japan (Japan Securities 
Research Institute, 1992). The government has responded to national and 
international calls to tighten corporate accountability and bring a halt to 
corruption. The Ministry of Justice, in particular, is concerned with the lack of 
corporate responsibility to shareholders and has sponsored regulation to lower 
the cost of shareholder initiated lawsuits, eliminate ceilings on corporate bond 
insurance and clarify bond trustee responsibility (Far Eastern Economic Review, 
11 March 1993: 47; 26 August 1993: 58). 

A provocative argument concerning the downturn in corporate and state 
relations in the recent period is advanced by Meyer, who asserts that economic 
policy from the late 1980s was deliberately initiated to cause an economic 
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downturn. Meyer postulates that the Ministry of Finance (MOF) and Bank of 
Japan (BOJ) have put the country through a premeditated recession designed to 
reassert the power structure before the corporate push towards diversification 
and globalization (Meyer, 1992). A primary state concern was the decline in 
national investment and the potential for a shrinking taxation base. In the past, 
the state and capital partnership in setting goals for national growth meant that 
infrastructure was capitalized by private and public sources. Sinecures in the 
private sector for top bureaucrats (amukadan) were common practice. However, 
such close relations have been severely tested over recent years as the recession 
placed enormous pressure on all existing forms of Japanese business relations 
(Minami, 1993). Amukadan positions declined by one third between 1985 and 
1992. While such networks were considered extremely helpful to ensure 
corporate success in the past, they are considered today as a hindrance to the 
expansionist global goals of lean and hungry Japanese corporations more 
interested in fostering the cut and thrust image of US companies (Far Eastern 
Economic Review, 15 April 1993: 55; Umeshima and Dalesio, 1993). 

Also under review by the Japanese corporate sector is the idea of lifetime 
employment, age-based seniority and the goodwill of company unions towards 
management. In the past, the diligence of workers was primarily rewarded with 
job security and relative employee independence to initiate workplace changes. 
Company directors rarely intervened in shop-floor decisions (Watanabe, 1991). 
However, over the past few years increasing numbers of Japanese workers 
argued for incentive packages guaranteeing increased pay, shorter working 
weeks and longer holidays (Asia Inc., January 1993:94). According to govern- 
ment studies preceding a legislative push to labour laws, Japanese workers must 
cut back the hours of paid labour because of karoshi (death by overwork), which 
has become all too common in Japan. For example, the insecure position of an 
increasing number of Japanese workers means that Japanese office employees 
today work approximately six weeks more than their US counterparts (Solomon, 
1993). In response to many of these initiatives, increasing numbers of Japanese 
companies have moved their factories abroad. 

Furthermore, companies have dealt with the home-based workers in an 
increasingly arbitrary manner. For example, in 1992, NEC Corp and Sanyo 
Electric Co. reduced payroll costs by cutting winter bonuses for the first time. 
Japanese employees regard annual bonuses (roughly 5 months' pay) as part of 
their salaries package to pay for the health and education costs of their children. 
Company workers were instead presented with vouchers for in-house products. 
While directors claimed the company was strapped for cash, de-powered unions 
replied they were simply off-loading leftover goods (Tokyo Business Today, 
19932: 22-3). 

The Japan Auto Workers Union asserts that the new lean and hungry image 
fostered by Japanese corporations at home is simply a means to intensify work 
effort, increase managerial control and undermine the unions which were 
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instrumental in forcing the government to address corporate corruption 
(Material Handling Engineering, 1993). 


Conclusion 


State, capital and labour relations in Japan appear to have entered an extremely 
uncertain phase. The official Japanese line is that government must actively 
contribute to the stability of the Asian region (Kondo, 1993). The state is 
attempting to shore up its control of financial and industrial capital to ensure 
greater corporate accountability both within Japan and abroad. At the same time, 
Japanese corporations ate aggressively cutting away at established protocols both 
within and outside Japan. As a result, Japanese companies are changing the rules 
at home while Japanese subsidiaries are relentlessly expanding their influence 
over other countries in Asia (Asia Inc., May 1993:76-7). Rather than creating 
greater self-confidence in the Asian region, smaller economies are increasingly 
driven by the fear of alienating corporate Japan (Lieberthal, 1992). Within Japan, 
labour unions are resisting corporate attempts to erode the status quo. 

The established consensus between state, labour and capital that has largely 
contributed to the dynamic growth of the Japanese economy after the Second 
World War appears to be coming to an end. The Japanese corporate sector is 
turning away from companyism and servicing mass consumer markets with high 
quality low-priced financial and manufactured commodities produced in Japan. 
Instead, many medium sized companies are moving their production sectors 
abroad while elite corporate Japan is increasingly turning towards the develop- 
ment of mediation services for key market niches (Tokyo Business Today, July 
1992: 64). Such changes require two things. At home the necessity for rapid 
responses to volatile world markets means that corporations will shed the 
baggage of the old business culture that stressed mutual responsibility between 
capita] and labour, and mutual goals between capital and the state. In other Asian 
states, Japanese corporations may take a more interventionist position in local 
- affairs. In either case, Japan may be less a force for stability in the Asia-Pacific 
region than many writers maintain. 

This overview of corporate actors and institutions in Australia shows that the 
sources of power are diverse (Burrel, 1994: 16), divided by sector and by methods 
of getting wealth and by their access to the state. In 1994 there was a 42 per cent 
increase in corporate profit but little growth in real profitability, that is, little came 
fromgrowth in coreearnings (Chenoweth, 1994: 1). So the changes that have been 
made in the sector, that is, making companies leaner and meaner, with fewer staff 
and putting investment into non-productive areas, may make immediate gains but 
are unlikely to enhance long-term profitability. In the last decade there has been 
enormous global economic change that has inexorably transformed Australia, 
forcing deregulation of labour and financial structures, the floating of the dollar 
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and the phasing out of tariffs. These pressures have forced Australia to open itself 
to the world which puts pressure on its productivity and efficiency. 

The New Zealand state is looking good in the mid-90s, relative to its rather 
sickly appearance in the late 1980s and early 1990s. The 1994 budget is in the black 
for the first time in 17 years and it has produced a surplus of $973 million or 1.2 per 
cent of GDP. This surplus is predicted to rise to NZ$5.02 billion or 5.1 per cent of 
GDP by the 1996—7 budget (Reuter, 1994: 24). The majority of the excess will go 
toward paying off thecurrent government debt. Government debt will bereduced 
from NZ$35 billion or 40 per cent of GDP to NZ$28 billion or 28 per cent over the 
next three years. Unemployment has dropped to 7.5 per cent (December quarter, 
1994). There is a budget projection that 90,000 new jobs will be created in the 
period up until 1996. Interesting too is that structurally this 1994-5 budget is 
unique in that it has been designed to give full disclosure of the New Zealand fiscal 
policy and financial position (Bourne, 1993: 88-9). The national accounts look 
very much like a company report — New Zealand is the only one in the world to 
produce a complete set of public accounts on an accrual basis (Fancy, 1994: 74). 
But what this company report shows is that while the deregulated economy has 
improved the income of the highest income group, ithas sadly reduced the income 
of the middle income group and drastically lowered the already low income of the 
poor (New Zealand Official 1992 Year Book: 233). The 1980s New Zealand 
variant of the economic rationalist rules for solving economic problems, that is, 
deregulate the finance market, deregulate labour, privatize asset-heavy 
corporations, reduce state spending by cutting the social wage and culling 
environmental management, have worked. Economic rationalism has worked for 
upper-income wage earners and for companies. Globalization has meant a steady 
deterioration of the conditions of the working class in New Zealand and a vastly 
increased amount of corporate power for the capitalist class. 


Notes 


1 The IMF is urging the abolition of minimum wages in New Zealand. The reason given 
is to reduce unemployment benefits, to free regulations and free wage fixing practices 
(Reuter, 1994a: 11). 

Rubenstein (1980), working with earlier Australian probate records, did categorize the 
rich as culturally (gauche and) homogenous in the period between 1850-1939 (point 
made by Gilding, 1995). The question for Rubenstein is how did such a silly and weak 
elite dominate Australia for so long? The reason, he concludes, is that the forces of the 
left, until the 1980s, were divided and that financial control of Australia remained in 
the hands of foreigners particularly those located in the City of London. ‘In perhaps 
no other area did Australia continue as a colony for so long’ (Rubenstein, 1980). 
From this point referred to as the BCA. 

In Javetski, B. (1994: 26). 

5 Kolko, G. (1967) argues that these regulators have a legitimizing as well as the more 
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obvious regulating role for business (point made by Summy, R. 1994: personal 
communication). 

6 Gilding (1995) notes that there are an overlapping thirteen on the Rich 200 list who are 
also top corporate actors, five of whom are on the BCA and nine of whom are top 
interlockers. One rich-list person, Robert De Crespigny, is both a BCA member and a 
top interlocker. 

7 The Business Review Weekly Rich 200 (1994: 32-171) list aggregates a variety of data to 
estimate the top end of the income scale. It looks at both individual and family wealth. 
The estimates are problematic because of the amount of disguised wealth in trust funds. 

8 AsGilding (1995) points out, the rich lists providea strong ideological function for they 
reinforce the idea of the individual moving from rags to riches. The lists always play 
down corporate dynasties, families and anything other than the successful entrepreneur 
*who makes good' through their individual talent. 

9 Carew's evidence is based on a survey of the family business sector called the 
Characteristics of Australian Business carried out by Victoria University and sponsored 
by BDO Nelson Parkhill and the Commonwealth Bank. 

10 What constitutes a family company is a poorly defined area. The criterion used by 
Murray (1989) was a single family owning 25 per cent of the shares or more. Or two 
families together owning 25 per cent shares. This is stringent, because as little as 10 per 
cent of share ownership can gain control of a company. 
The legal constraints for forming a corporation are the following: (1) an individual may 
carry on a business in his or her name or under a registered company name. A business 
may be conducted by a partnership of twenty or fewer people; (2)a partnership, unlikea 
corporation, is nottreated asalegal person independentof its membersfor each personis 
individually liable for the deficiencies of the firm; (3) corporations are associations of 
individuals created under the authority of the appropriate law, that is, The Australian 
Corporations Act 1989. All companies, either public or private, are incorporated. 
Private companies are not permitted to make public flotations of shares or debentures 
and the transfer of their shares is restricted. Public companies have shares that are freely 
transferable and they are permitted to invite the public to subscribe to them and lend 
them debenture capital. Transnational or multinational corporations (those companies 
operating in more than one nation state) may have a head office in Australia and they 
may be Australian owned or they may have a majority of foreign shareholders and the 
company will have been incorporated in another country. 

12 All the data are derived from ABS (1990-1: Tables 4 and 6). 

13 See Alexander (1994). 

14 These GDP calculations include data about activity of the non-corporate enterprises, 
that is, small companies (fewer than five employees) and self-employed persons, the 
activity of general government administration as opposed to government-owned 
corporations and an imputation for the income derived from the self-ownership of 
dwellings. 

15 That is, in comparison with the top 250 British companies used by John Scott (1990). 

16 Totals in this table differ slightly from the originals that seem to include small 
adjustments to the aggregates that have not been assigned to specific industries. 

17 Unless noted the following data can be found in Australia Bureau of Statistics, 
(1991: 640-77). 

18 Unless noted all the information on the stock market comes from Headrick (1992). 
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19 Williams reports ‘Dawkins “Kisses and Tells on the BCA”? (1994: 8). The day after 
the publication of John Dawkins's comments on the BCA there were outraged 
personalized attacks on Dawkins himself, who: was deemed to be without ‘dignity, 
intelligent but erratic' (1994: 20). This was added to by the union leadership of the 
ATCU who 'angrily dismissed claims by the former Federal treasurer, Mr John 
Dawkins that the Business Council of Australia was the driving force behind the 
Federal government's policy changes over the past decade’ (1994: 21). 

20 1984 was the watershed election of the Labour party, which brought in economic 

rationalism or the local variant, ‘Rogernomics’, named after the 1984-9 Minister of 

Finance Roger Douglas. 

The study of the top 30 directors from whom the following quotes come was a study 

done by Murray which included 108 interviews with these directors in 1987/8 and it 

was submitted in part for a PhD thesis (19892). 

22 SOEs are state-owned enterprises. 

23 Every New Zealand company must be registered; once this is done the company is 
legally incorporated. A company is an entity incorporated in New Zealand through 
the Companies Act 1955. This gives the corporation a separate legal identity and 
creates limited personal liability. Death, bankruptcy, retirement of key personnel and 
other individual related acts do not affect the existence of the company or the 
continuity of its property because the company exists independently of individuals. A 
business can also be formed through the Partnership Act 1908. Directors are now very 
concerned about their personal liability in cases of breaches of the Company Act. 

24 The following quotes are from interviews conducted by Murray (1989). 

25 The beginning of the deregulating of the finance sector by the fourth Labour 
government, 1984. 
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Figure A2:1 The Rich Countries: Australia, New Zealand and Japan 
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Table A2:1 Australia: Key Indicators 


Geography 

land area ('000 
sq miles) 

capital city 

population (1994) 

population growth 
(1991) 

urban population 
(1986) 

major resources 


major ethnic groups 


official language 
migration (1971—89) 
literacy (1993) . 


2,968,000 


Canberra 
17.3 million 
1.5% 


85.4% 


Bauxite, copper, 
coal, iron ore, tin, 
silver, uranium, 
nickel, sands, lead, 
zinc, diamonds, 
natural gas 
European (80%) 
Aboriginal (1.5%) 
Polynesian (3%) 
Asian (4.3%) 
English 

40% overseas born 
95% 


Civic-Business Infrastructure 


type of government 


head of state 
head of government 


constitution 

corporate board. 
structure 

1989 votes with US 
at UN 


Health 

life expectancy 
(1992) 

infant mortality first 
year (1992) 

aboriginal infant 
mortality first 
year (1992) 

persons per doctor 


federal, bicameral 

parliamentary state 

(QLD unicameral) 

Queen Elizabeth II 

Prime Minister Paul 
Keating 

1901 

1 board/per co. 


4196 


male — 74.5 
female — 80.4 
8/1000 


26/1000 


524 





Economy 

GDP growth 
(1990-1) 

GDP growth (1995) 

inflation (1995) 

current account 
(1995) 

foreign debt (1989) 

foreign investment 
(1988-9) 

ASEAN 

OECD 

UK 

US (1989) 

retail sales (1995) 

trade balance (1995) 

industrial output 
(1994) 

unemployment 

(1995) 


Business 
major industries 


major agriculture 


Communications 
rail (1991) 
roads (1991) 


ships-trading fleet 


47 


A$332,787 million 


4.2% June quarter 
8% March quarter 
A$—27 billion 


A$109,913 million 
A$26,515 million 


A$656 million 
A$3,501 million 
A$3,348 million 
US$14,495 million 
—1.0% February 
—0.39% February 
+1.2% December 
quarter 

8.3% May quarter 


mining, iron/steel, 
industrial 
equipment, textiles, 
aircraft, ships, 
chemicals 

wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, hay, meat, 
sugar cane, wine, 
fruit, vegetables 


35,763 kms 
107,753 kms total 
main roads 
2,432,844 gross 
tonnage 


Sources: Ellis, S. (1995) Treasury Sees its Growth through a Crystal Ball’, Australian Financial 
Review, special ed, 10 May, pp. A7; Australian Financial Review Indicators (1995), 6 . 
April: 66; Asiaweek (12 October 1994: 59); Andersen (1994a: 62); 1992 health figures in 


Dodson (1994: 2); 1988—9 figures in Australia Bureau of Statistics (1991). 
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Table A2:2 New Zealand: Key Indicators 


Geograpby 
land area (000 
sq miles) 
cultivated land 
forests 
resources 


capital city 

population (1991) 

population growth 
(1993) 

urban population 
(1991) 


103,883 


5696 

26.4% 

natural gas, iron 
sands, coal, timber, 
gold 

Wellington 

3.45 million 

8% 


85% 


median age (1991) 31 years 
major ethnic groups e European/Pakeha 
80% 
e Maori 12% 
e Polynesian 396 
unemployment 7.5% December 
(1994 June) quarter 
literacy (1993) 99.8% 
Civic-Business Infrastructure 
type of government parliamentary 
democracy within 
commonwealth 
constitution 1986 
head of govt (1994) Prime Minister Jim 
Bolger 
chief of state (1994) Queen Elizabeth II 
corporate board 1 board/per co. 
structure 
voting system first past the post. 
after 1996 MMP 
(mixed margin 
proportional 
voting) 
Health 
life expectancy female — 78 
(1991) male — 72 
infant mortality 8.3/1000 
(1991) 
persons per doctor 332 
(1994) 
murders (1994) 65 


Economy 
GDP (1988) 
GDP growth (1995) 


US$25.36 billion 
5.3% Dec quarter 


GNP per cap. (1993) $11,875 


inflation (1995) 

current account 
(1994) 

foreign debt (1994) 


public debt (1994) 
retail sales (1995) 


trade balance (1995) 


total exports (1994) 


Business 
major industries 


market production 
(1988-9) 


Communications 
rail (1991) 
roads (1991) 


+1.2% March 
quarter 
$973 million 


$35 billion 


$46 billion 
—0.4% February 
quarter 

+0.2% February 
quarter 

$18,953 million 


food processing, 
wood and paper 
products, textiles, 
machinery, 
transport 
equipment, banking, 
minin: 
$54,104,000,000 


4,000 km 
94,500 km 


Sources: 1994/5 Indicators, The Australian Financial Review; Asiaweek (12 October 
1994: 59}; New Zealand 1992 Official Yearbook Department of Statistics; Sunday Star (10 
July 1994:5.3 p. 1}; Becher (1991: 634, 456, 481—3, 87-8, 111-13). 
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Table A2:3 Japan: Key Indicators 


Geography 

land area (000 sq 
miles) 

cultivated land 

resources 


capital city 

population (1991) 

population growth 
(1993) 

urban population 
(1991) 

median age (1991) 

major ethnic 


groups 


unemployment 
(1995) 
literacy (1993) 


147,470 


1 ds 
Pe p anh mineral 


Tok yo 
124 million 
5% 


77% 


42 years 
Japanese 99.4% 
other (mainly 
Korean) .5% 
2.9% February 
quarter 
99% 


Civic-Business Infrastructure 


type of 


government 
chief of state 
head of 


government 


voting with the US 
eUN 


constitution 


Health 

life expectancy 
(1992) 

infant mortality 
(1991) 

fertility 

persons per doctor 
(1994) 


constitutional 
monarchy 
Emperor Akhito 
Prime Minister 
Tomichi 
Murayama 

6196 


3 May 1947 


610 





Economy 

GDP (1988) 

GDP growth 
(1994) 

GNP per cap. 

1991) 

military budget 

US direct invest- 
ment (1989) 

inflation (1994) 

current account 
(1993) 

exports (1993) 


industrial output 
(1995) 
retail sales (1995) 


trade balance 
(1994) 
major exports 


| major imports 


Business 
major industries 


Communications 
rail (1987) 
roads (1990) 


US$2568.6 billion 
+0.2% March quarter 


US$26,290 


US$29,630 million 
US$19,341 million 


.3 June quarter 
US$117.6 billion 
balance 

US$15.2 billion 


+2.3% February 

quarter 

+1.0% February 

quarter 

+12.16% February 

quarter 

GES and 
uipment, motor 

vehicles, metals, 

chemicals, textiles, 

electronics, 

semiconductors 

fuel, manufactures, 

foodstuffs, machinery, 

wood, coal, metal ore 


machinery, autos, 
metallurgy, electrical 
and electronics, textiles, 
chemicals and fishing 


20,083 km 
1,115,609 km 


Sources: Besher (1991:623—4, 338) and other diverse published reports. 
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Jacques Bierling and 
Georgina Murray 


The ‘Emerging Powers’: China, 
Singapore, Hong Kong and Taiwan 


hina, Singapore, Hong Kong and Taiwan are the NIEs (new industrialized 

economies) (Lowenstein 1991: 151) who are the darlings of the development 
economists (Bello, 1991: 151). The reason for this is that in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s these countries registered enormous growth in their respective Gross 
Domestic Products (GDPs). At a superficial glance they appear to be the 
evidence needed to prove that economic rationalist policies work. This is 
confused because these are authoritarian, centralizing regimes that have expressly 
rejected laissez faire economics and have cleverly exploited others’ liberality in 
the international arena, to build up their protected domestic markets and exports. 
Because of these protectionist tendencies, tensions have mounted between these 
nation states and the US since the stopping of military aid in the 1990s and 
because of the international economic community’s pressures on the NIEs to 
reduce their barriers to trade. Other tensions emerge as China seems intent on 
rivalling Japan as the leading economic power in Asia: 


The a-political, bottom line business style of the Chinese will, down the line, 
surpass American and European competitors. They will be the big players on both 
sides of the Pacific, in many ways widening the inroads now being made by the 
Japanese. (Caplan and Levin, 1992: 18-22) 


Corporate Power in China 


China, the third largest economy in the world, has developed a 'stop-go' 
commitment from a state command regime toward a market economy. Recent 
evidence indicates a backsliding into market intervention policies to freeze prices 
with the aim of curbing inflation (for inflation is at a record and embarrassing 
high, 27%) and in the continued attempts to subsidize half of the 11,000 state 
enterprises that are in the red, thus protecting jobs and deflecting further social 
unrest (Walker, 1994b: 11). 

The economy’s developmenttoward a market economy has been problematic 
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because corporate power here is based in a society that is fundamentally rural, 
even feudal in part and only very newly industrialized. That China's greatest 
asset is her large population (1.2 billion) and a large land mass (3.6 million square 
miles) is part of the Chinese paradox; for the land is only 12 per cent arable and 
the people on it are poor and continue to populate (18.5) at a rate faster than 
China can easily sustain.’ 

Another Chinese paradox is that although China now enjoys an enormous 
economic growth rate (14%), the wealth generated is unevenly distributed on a 
variety of criteria: by region, by party membership, by access to overseas 
contacts and particularly by family contacts. The high economic growth rate is 
also countered by the high rate of inflation a result of an overheated economy. 
However, drastic action to control the economy, such as that which precipitated 
the 1989-90 slump, could again trigger the social ‘instability’ that led in large part 
to the Tiananmen Square crisis of 4 June 1989. Therefore stability is high on the 
agenda of the Chinese leadership which means that state politicians and 
bureaucrats are doing a juggling act trying to control inflation, reduce costs for 
the indigenous Chinese whilst trying to encourage foreign investment (Kor- 
poraal, 1994a: 14)? 

Investment and development are uneven with the North and the populous 
inner regions such as Sichuan (100 million people) being sidestepped by the 
boom (Walker, 1994c: 18). Financial development is going disproportionately to 
coastal South China which includes the ‘new financial centre’ — Shanghai. 
Shanghai is an excellent example of rapid increase for it has an annual growth rate 
of 13.2 (1994); with the city pushing ahead with several billion dollars! worth of 
infrastructural projects and foreign investment that has flooded into the region. 
The municipal government estimates that there are 8,600 foreign joint ventures in 
the region with foreign investment commitments in the city rising from US$3.3 
billion in 1992 to US$7.7 billion last year. This year growth is expected to be 
slightly higher again (Korporaal, 19942: 15). 

In Chinaa decentralization of power to the provinces is occurring and China 
can no longer be sensibly seen as a monolithic entity controlled by an aging 
oligarchy (De Keijzer, 1992:8). Although the Federal leadership still has 
immense power, backed by the army, the traditional core or bureaucratic centre 
is gradually devolving power to the provincial peripheries. Provincial leaders are 
doing their best to contribute as little as possible to the Beijing coffers and they 
control an average of 53 per cent of the tax revenue (except in Guangzhou, which 
withholds 90% of its tax). These leaders are becoming increasingly politically 
and economically independent. 


Recent History (Since the Late 1970s) 


The dramatic economic developments of the 1990s have their genesis in the 
reforms that Deng Xiaoping initiated in 1978.° The first stage saw the reform of 
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agriculture allowing farmers to sell their own produce. The other major turning 
point in the track toward the free market was the development of the Free Trade 
Zones. 


Economic Free Trade Zones 

These special economic.zones were set up in Guangdong province by a 
regulation from the National People's Congress on 26 August 1980. Special 
economic zones are under the management of an administrating body called the 
Administration of Special Economic Zones, which provides the land, public 
utilities, drainage, roads, wharves, warehouses; transport and communication 
services at a rate equal to that paid by the Chinese. (The dual pricing system in 
China means that foreigners pay higher everyday costs than the Chinese.) 

There are five of these Free Trade Zones in China — Hainan, Shenzhen, 
Zhuhai, Xiamen and Shantou. These are areas of rapid growth and development. 
Often, however, as in the case of Hainan, these are cities with first- and 
fourth-world development in their make-up. There is incredible wealth side by 
side with traditional poverty and want. Ellis (19942: 1/17)! takes Hainan as an 
example of a Chinese Economic Free Trade Zone (EFTZ) to show how uneven 
this development is. Hainan is situated in the South China Sea; it is an island 
province off the coast of the mainland. Euphemistically called the ‘laboratory of 
socialism with Chinese characteristics’, Hainan has turned into a lawless ‘wild 
west’ where there are a few lucky individuals making $130,000 trading — pork 
belly and orange juice futures — on the phone direct to the Chicago futures 
exchange. They live next door to 80 per cent of the farming population who are 
on or below the poverty line. The annual official growth rate of the EFTZ is 23 
per cent. However, unofficial sources say up to 45 per cent growth is occurring. 
Hainan is predicted to grow 15 per cent over the next 15 years; that will increase 
the annual per capita income to $20,000, that is, an increase of 20 times the 
current figure. 

Hainan is the very liberal creation of Zhao Zhiyang, the reformist former 
premier of China who was replaced by hardliners after the Tiananmen Square 
crisis in 1989. The main clients of the futures brokers in Hainan are Beijing cadres 
flying south to lay a nest egg. Although the area lacks an official stock market the 
statistics show that this island is China’s third most voracious stock trader within 
the last year. 

The second stage happened between 1984-88. A shift began to occur in the 
move toward the reforming of state enterprises and the encouragement given to 
private enterprise in the city. Industrial reform happened in the early 1980s. 
Workers began to collect bonuses in the state factories. There was also a profit 
retention system in which what you earned was made contingent on what you 
produced. This second wave of reforms indicated a growth in the commitment to 
the western ‘free market’. Business people were able to retain some of their 
profits and limited ownership privileges were established. 
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In 1985 a new regulation on ‘Controlling Technology Import Contracts’ 
was passed by the State Council allowing Chinese firms to sign contracts with 
foreign firms encouraging the import of technologies. 

The third stage in 1988-92 was a crackdown against inflation and the 
overheated economy. The result of this crackdown was a sharp slump in 
1989-90. That economic pressures got out of control in this period and boiled 
over into what became the Tiananmen Square crisis is why ‘stability’ is such a 
pressing priority to the Chinese authorities. ‘Stability is the precondition, 
development is the goal and reform is the measure. If you have no stability then 
you have nothing’ wrote Ye Sen, the senior economist at the State commission 
for Restructuring the Economic system (quoted in Korporaal, 1994: 14). 

The fourth stage began in 1992 with the 14th Party Congress adopting a 
socialist market economy as its official policy. Deng Xiaoping visited the South 
and Shanghai to encourage economic growth. 


The State Structure 


To know China from a business perspective it is important to know the structure 
of the Communist Party — the supreme governing body of China. The 
Communist Party rules through its Central committee. Deng Xiaoping has the 
highest position in the party as the General Secretary of the Central Committee. 
He is virtual commander-in-chief and has the highest military command as the 
head of the Central Military Committee. The Party is controlled by the military 
establishment. Deng enjoys full control of the military forces and is the most 
powerful person in China, although he is now reputed to be a very frail, sick old 
man. 

There are two congress systems in China; the National People’s Congress 
and the Communist Party. Each is a representative body and functions as the 
legislature. The National People’s Congress is the highest legislative body and it 
takes orders from the Party and enacts laws to implement the policies of the 
Politburo. There are people’s congresses at the provincial and local level. Citizens 
may join the Communist Party. 

The chief executive of China is the Premier — since April 1988 this has been 
Li Peng. The Premier makes decisions on state administrative matters and is 
responsible for carrying out the daily decisions of government. The Premier and 
the State Council govern through the 41 highest ranking administrative units, 
which include 31 ministries, 8 commissions, the People’s Bank and the office of 
auditing. Many of these high ranking administrative units are involved in joint 
ventures. The responsibility for dealing with the units falls on to the Chinese 
partner in the venture and the success of the venture will largely depend on the 
Chinese partners’ ability to deal with the appropriate state unit satisfactorily. 
There are three departments that it is important for foreign investors to deal with, 
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the Ministry of International Economic Relations and Trade, the Administration 
of Industry and Commerce and the China International Trust and Investment 
Company. 


China's New Company Law, Basic Laws, Regulations 
and Procedures 


China has just introduced a new company law. This has been a major step in 
restructuring Chinese corporate law. The new law is the first major post reform 
corporate piece of legislation and is designed to reform China's socialist 
enterprise system. The means to do this is by introducing corporate forms that 
will take on international norms and practices within specific Chinese conditions 
(see Scott and Schulberg, 1994: 18). 

The new law has detailed provisions about the organization and estab- 
lishment of limited liability companies, the limitations of share ownership, share 
insurance and transfer schemes. There is also reference to corporate bonds, 
financial affairs and accounting, mergers, bankruptcy and foreign corporate 
ownership. The restructuring is thought to benefit international investors by 
making more transparent the organizational structures and the financial standing 
of those whom they consider prospective partners. Previously the status of a 
prospective partner or business was nearly impossible to assess accurately. 

The law is primarily directed at domestic companies but the spin-off for 
FIEs (foreign investment enterprises) is enormous. For example, at present FIEs 
must establish a representative office in China (which may not enter contracts), 
or a wholly-owned subsidiary (which generally must be a manufacturing 
operation and export-oriented or technically advanced) or a joint venture. This is 
generally a time-consuming exercise and the scope of the project is generally 
confined to a single type and area that makes a national operation difficult or 
impossible. The ability under the new law to establish a branch office may be a 
way around these difficulties. The new company law contains provisions that lay 
the framework for foreign branch offices to be established. This does not so 
severely curtail the type of business that the FIE is allowed to enter. There is 
speculation that the new company law is being regarded in its early stages as 
experimental. 

Another area that affects Overseas ownership is that FIEs are being asked to 
list their overseas securities. It is generally conceded that the new Company Law 
will modernize the corporate framework and bring Chinese companies closer to 
international norms and practices. 

Korporaal (1994b: 25) suggests that although this new codification of the 
company law is an improvement, China is still a third world country, with along 
way to go. The banking and communications systems are basic, with inter- 
national phone communication still extremely expensive and new phone lines 
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hard to get. The legal system is at best informal, providing no real protection for 
the foreigner who has just been conned or the joint venture that goes sour.* 

The last five-year plan (1991—5) has been overreached in its modest 6 per cent 
yearly GNP growth target. GDP growth is now 14 per cent. What has happened 
must be a matter of triumph for the Chinese. The most significant thrust of the 
five-year plan is its commitment to the reform process and its support of the 
development of the market economy alongside the state sector.? Production has 
improved in output (if not necessarily by condition for there are sweat shop 
conditions emerging in the urban areas),"? salaries have increased upwards of a 
third with the addition of bonuses, subsidies and benefits. Poverty, however, is 
still a reality for large sections of the population with the average incomes in the 
country-side improving only very slowly (e.g. 1989 — 602 Rmb per capita, 1991 
— 710 Rmb). By contrast, urban workers are faring much better; their income 
has risen 309 Rmb in the same three-year period. But these largely salaried 
workers are particularly suffering the effects of inflation that in 1994 vacillated 
between 19-27 per cent. Because of the lower rural wages and comparatively 
poor conditions for the peasants, China has been experiencing an explosive drift 
to the cities from the country. 


Rural-Urban Drift 


The rapid industrialization that has occurred in South China and to a lesser extent 
on the eastern coastal provinces, has resulted in an enormous drift to the city of 
the peasant populations throughout China. There is a migrant population of 50 
million reportedly on the move to the urban centres of China." These newly 
liberated peasants are a highly mobile workforce shifting easily with the winds of 
constant change in the newly developing Chinese economy. This floating popu- 
lation’s labour makes it possible to open the required 5—10,000 factories, at any 
given time, as is presently being required on the coastal provinces of China. But 
these ex-peasant floaters are giving Chinese authorities a headache. Their con- 
cern is that this migrant labour is a very large, very unstable and very easily ex- 
ploited mass of people who are visible on the fringes of Chinese society. As many 
as 500,000 of these workers are child labourers, many of whom are working in 
sweatshops. They live in overcrowded, polluted and crime-ridden shanty towns 
where there is a very large amount of unemployment. Therefore these people are 
seen as a threat as well as an asset to the newly emerging industrial giant. 

As a result the rural areas are being left to cope without some of their key 
labour. In Jiangxi province, for example, 200,000 farmers left the land in 1991 and 
3,000,000 in 1993. In Shanghai there are 13 million people; 2.5 per cent of these 
are rural workers from the Yangstze River valley. Many of the peasants are 
leaving the village because the $1.25 a day wage that they earn on construction 
sites is much more than they would earn from their farms. 
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China is unionized by the official Chinese union, the All-Chinese Federation of 
Trade Unions. Labour tensions have risen sharply in China throughout the 
1990s, particularly in the rapidly industrializing southern seaboard provinces. 
Poor working conditions and many heavily publicized industrial accidents have 
led to calls for better protection for workers’ rights.’* Zhang Dinghua, the vice 
chairperson of the All-China Federation of Trade Unions, has singled out 
small-scale operators that use unskilled labour as a particularly abusive type of 
employer. 

The Chinese authorities are worried that industrial incidents and labour 
unrest may lead to dissatisfaction with the present union organization. For the 
All-China Federation of Trade Unions has not been active. It has not, for 
example, ever resorted to the illegal strike. There have, however, been examples 
where the union has achieved success against foreign companies. For example, in 
early 1994 7,000 workers at the joint Japanese-Chinese ventured Mabuchi Motor 
plant went on strike. The union intervened and demanded a huge 40 per cent pay 
rise for its employees. They made the demand not just for the Mabuchi 
employees but for all workers in Japanese joint ventures in the city of Dalian and 
they won. This set alarm bells ringing amongst the foreign companies, One 
foreign employer was reported as saying ‘I don’t consider it an appetising 
prospect. We’ve been here for years without any union demands from our 
workers, and now they are telling us we have to start negotiating with the 
Communist Party’ (AP-Dow Jones, 1994b: 17). 

As part of this drive to improve workers’ conditions, the State Council, 
China’s cabinet, ordered foreign owned companies to unionize by the end of 
1994. The state council ordered foreign companies to establish a local branch of 
the official AIl-Chinese Federation of Trade Unions. Eighty-eight per cent of all 
foreign companies are not unionized and the All-China-Union wants that 
changed. While trying to smooth over foreign company labour trouble spots and 
ensure social stability among the agitating labour force, the vice chairperson of 
the All-China Union has also been placating the foreign owners. Mr Zhang has 
offered assurances to foreign companies that unionization of their workers 
would not be against their interests. For these organizations operate ‘not only 
[to] help protect the legal rights of the workers, but also promote cooperation 
between employees and employers’ (AP-Dow Jones, 1994b: 17). 

Part of the reason for agitation by the union is that appalling industrial 
disasters are plaguing this fast growth region. These disasters include a textile 
factory gutted by fire in Zhuhai, where dozens of workers sent back in to the fire 
to salvage bails of cotton were burnt to death (AP-Dow Jones, 1994b: 13). There 
is a cry from Hong Kong unions, in the person of Lau Chin-shek, that Chinese 
unions are inadequate because they lack sufficient independence: ‘without 
autonomous trade unions strong enough to protect workers' rights, the situation 
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won’t improve sharply ... the visit by Beijing leaders [was] propaganda’ 
(AP-Dow Jones, 1994b: 13). 


Corporate Power 


Corporate power in China is still tied into the party system although to see China 
as a monolithic totalitarian power would be too simplistic (De Keijzer, 1992: 8) 
and too satisfying for shallow western analysis. For, as De Keijzer argues, 
economic and political powers are decentralizing outward from Beijing. As it is 
commonly understood ‘the sky is high and the emperor is far away’ and the 
southern states and the northern coastal regions are taking full advantage of this. 
A devolution has occurred not just at the level of the provincial leadership 
(already mentioned) where provincial mayors and other leaders now make 
important investment and trade decisions but also at the enterprise level. There is 
much more autonomy at the company level than there was in the 1980s. The 
restriction on the types of production and the place that companies are located in 
is wearing down. 

There remain, however, a number of stories that are being told by western 
journalists about the vast corporate wealth and economic control of some 
Communist Party cadres. Cadres and their children who are exploiting their 
political advantage to turn it into a capital advantage. For instance there is the case 
of Zhang Guoxi, a party member who 


drinks cognac, hunts pheasant, plays billiards, and is furnishing his mansion with a 
burgeoning antique collection. He has read Iococca twice. His business employs 
three thousand people in thirty-two factories. He runs six commercial factories, 
seven joint ventures, and has offices in Japan, Germany and Hong Kong. His net 
worth is about $540 million.'* 


The Chinese cadre’s family are reported to-have special significance in the 
business world. For example, Ellis (1994c:1) writes that it is a very brave 
westerner that considers doing business in China without a "Tai Zi Dang’ aboard 
their scheme. The Tai Zi Dang are the children of the revolutionaries or less 
flatteringly ‘the fat cats of China’s new order’, who are apparently rich, 
privileged and the owners of fat contact books. The Tai Zi Dang are the 
princelings, sons and daughters of China's political elite — and no self-respecting 
foreign venture that wants to make it big in the new China should be without at 
least one. Numbering about 3500, they grease the wheels of China's socialist 
market — “commissions might be an imported car, a first class air ticket or at least 
$100,000 in a Hong Kong Bank account". These children of the political elite are 
the beginning of the new establishment. Ellis (1994c: 16) describes them at their 
worst as ‘witless conspicuous consumers who owe their perks to Daddy’s being a 
big wheel, the embodiment of the nepotism and corruption that was a particular 
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target of the 1989 Tiananmen Square protests’. At their best they're China's ‘best 
hope — smart, polyglot, cosmopolitan, often western educated. These Tai Zi 
Dang hold a networked stake in China's future sufficient to guarantee its post 
Deng transformation is a peaceful one' (Ellis, 1994c). The Chinese Prime 
minister, Li Peng, is the adopted son of Chou En Lai. Deng Xiaoping's son, 
Deng Zhifang, is an assistant general manager of the Hong Kong-based CITIC 
Pacific, the 


quasi-investment bank at the sharp end of China's reforms. CITIC is experiencing 
near expediential rises in the annual profits as the part owner of the airline Cathay 
Pacific, Hong Kong's Telecom monopoly and just about every other infrastructure 
project of any size in the colony. (Hoyle, 1994: 36) 


Deng's most trusted aides are his children. He relies on them for physical and 
advisorial assistance for they wield ‘near unlimited influence in China’ (Hoyle, 
1994: 36). Deng’s ‘brat pack’ extends to his sons-in-law Zhang Hong, a director 
of the Academy of Science, Wu Jiang-Chang, a vice-president of the China 
National Non Ferrous metals; and Major-general He Ping, a deputy director of 
the People’s Army procurement and arms trading division.The family is very 
important to Chinese business relations as can be seen in the immense 
importance of the overseas Chinese families to the Chinese economy. 


Overseas Chinese 


China’s economy is quite vulnerable to its resources from overseas Chinese 
funds. These overseas Chinese control an equivalent of A$670 billion and 
account for 80 per cent of the direct foreign investment in to China (Gill, 
1993:10). The overseas Chinese have put a high emphasis on relationship 
building both in their country of origin and with China; they have traditionally 
formed strategic alliances as the indigenous group with Japanese and westerners 
in return for market entry and the use of their technologies. 

The typical overseas Chinese business is a conglomerate with a finance arm 
and a trading or operating business. An example is the ‘family business’ in the 
Indonesia of the Gondokusmo family — Dharmala. This is run by Suhargo 
Gonokusumo, the founder and President of the company. He arrived in 
Indonesia in 1948 and worked as a farm hand and built up Indonesia's sixth 
biggest conglomerate with more than 124 companies. 


The World Bank 


China is currently the star performer of the World Bank. China is counted as a 
success not least because it returns 10 per cent on its loan but also because of the 
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‘important social and technical and other benefits’ that fulfil the purposes of the 
World Bank (Asia 1994 Yearbook, 1994:45). The problem is that the stated 
objectives of the World Bank and their outcomes are at variance." China has the 
lowest number of problem projects among all the reported countries and 
currently owes US$3,172 million (Asia 1994 Yearbook, 1994: 45). But the World 
Bank officials are still very concerned about the high level of inflation. A 
consensus amongst bankers seems to be emerging that inflation and the shaky 
state sector need urgent overhauling (e.g. Forday, 1994:3). The Bank's solution 
to this case of China's overheated economy is for China to inflict tighter 
discipline on the issuing of loans and currency controls, to have a more 
independent (of the state) central bank and the precedence of commercial over 
political principles in banking. The total of world banking lending to China 
between 1981 and 1991 is US$9,207 million. 


Foreign Investment 


On a world scale, China's significance as a world trading partner has been tested 
by the US which tried to tie China's most favoured nation status to its civil rights 
performance, President Clinton has had to back down and let China work out its 
own civil rights policy. In reference to the situation, the Minister for Foreign 
Trade and Economic Cooperation Ms Wu stressed, in a speech given to global 
business and leaders, that power politics and the growing trend of protectionism 
in western nations and a withdrawal of Chinese trade privileges would mean an 
outbreak of a trade war which is disadvantageous to all cooperative partners (see 
Blomberg, 1994: 16). She also stressed the potential of the Chinese market which 
would be importing an estimated US$1 trillion in goods. 

China presently takes 40 per cent of the new foreign investment in the 
developing world. This is threatening to other Asian countries’ struggle for 
survival. This means that desperate countries like Indonesia are having to accept 
more deregulation to their economies to make them more attractive (Earl, 
1994:12). A rather bizarre manifestation of this rush of investment is the 
marriage markets that are emerging. These marriage markets are joint venture or 
arranged marriages between Chinese and Australian corporations being matched 
by the Chinese government. The Chinese state was planning to join 40 of these 
Chinese bridal hopefuls with Australians in Beijing in October. To entice more 
of these couplings, the Chinese are offering all their sales as domestic (previously 
joint ventures had to export 40 per cent of production outside China), some tax 
exemptions will be made and special licences will be granted (Callick, 1994: 4). 
Trade between these countries is growing rapidly, with Australian exports to 
China rising 25 per cent in 1993, following a 50 per cent hike in 1992. The 
Australian and Chinese statistics differ, however, on who is presently coming out 
on top in the trade balance. The Chinese argue that they are running a deficit of 
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about $1.2 billion in their bilateral $4.1 billion trade with Australia. The Aus- 
tralians, on the other hand, argue that there is a trade balance in China's favour 
of $500 million. 

The establishment of joint ventures has had Chinese government approval 
since 1985. But still they are the objects of close scrutiny, because they are the 
recipients of funding, supplies and have access to domestic and foreign markets. 
The scrutiny takes place by both local and central government which ensures 
that they are integrated into the economic planning of the nation. The processes 
are much more complex than establishing joint ventures in ‘free enterprise’ 
countries. But for the foreign business person this is often seen as too much red 
tape and bureaucratic overkill. 

As foreign investors are now learning, China is not one big market but — 
like the US and Europe — an economy of enormous variation from region to 
region." The south, particularly around Guangdong, is the most attuned to 
capitalism whereas in the north ‘they are less aggressive and less attuned to 
sock-the-foreigner syndrome (excluding Shanghai, that is)’. Foreigners are now 
seeking new areas to invest away from the ‘cluey’ south, areas where the 
operating costs are not so high and where the local officials are more kindly 
disposed towards them. For the foreigners experience a dual pricing system that 
constantly penalizes them. They pay more for transport, they are encouraged 
into foreigner-only accommodation which is considerably more expensive 
(with rents of $US5,000 upwards), and the different Chinese languages are a 
real problem for them. 

There are increasing reports of joint Chinese-foreigner ventures experienc- 
ing stress and, in some cases, collapse. There are reports that some of the 
Chinese joint venturers had little or no real cash or access to local capital. Some 
investors who are not into big capital projects such as manufacturing where a 
local partner is considered essential are being advised to go it alone. The 
foreign investor tends to forget that while they find the processes of investment 
in China confusing so do most of the Chinese, who are equally new to the 
machinations of the ‘free market’. The Chinese, like the oldest of the foreign 
investors, have had only a few years’ experience in the new Chinese capitalist 
market. 

There is an enormous drive by Chinese officials to attract foreign invest- 
ment into China. In one week (1-7 June 1994)" the Chinese offered 428 
projects in manufacturing, 53 in infrastructure (including power stations and 
ports), 18 in agriculture and three in science and technologies. An interesting 
aspect of these offers was that they were aimed at developing the interior 
provinces (such as the new focus for development, Qinghai in the far east) 
rather than the focus to date that has been on developing the bustling southern 
seaboard provinces. This signals a change in policy direction from Beijing 
because these remote regions in the far East have, to date, been investment 
starved. 
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Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singapore 


Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singapore, three of the most powerful Asian ‘tiger’ 
economies, are radically changing their corporate sectors. Such changes are 
external and internally driven. The decline of global trade barriers has 
stimulated increased competition among the NICs (Newly Industrializing 
Countries) for market share in Europe and North America (Asia Week, 
19932: 41-2). In response, each country is deregulating its financial markets to 
facilitate the flow of investment capital. At the same time, each is fostering moves 
away from labour intensive to technology intensive industries because of the 
higher costs of labour and currency inflation due to inordinately large trade 
surpluses and credit expansion from the latter part of the 1980s (Friedland et al., 
1990). As a result, governments in all three states continue to direct business by 
encouraging capital projects in the less developed Asian countries like the 
People's Republic of China, Thailand, Malaysia and Indonesia, where labour 
costs are low, trade surpluses are utilized for the establishment of low-end 
manufacturing industries, asset inflation is minimized, and credit costs are more 
easily contained. However, the volatile combination of financial market 
deregulation, changing corporate culture and continued state intervention in the 
private sector has not guaranteed increased certainty in the economies of Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and Singapore. 


Deregulation 


Despite their differential economic sizes and stages of development, most 
countries in Asia are deregulating their financial markets. Existing regulations 
were associated with keeping production costs too high (Asia Week, 18 August 
1993: 36-8). Of the three distinct groups of countries with common interests 
emerging in the southeast, south and central west of the region, the most 
dynamic include Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singapore (Asia Week, 24 February 
1993: 17-19). In these states, there is increased emphasis on financial market 
efficiency. This trend is particularly strong in the light of economic predictions of 
a capital shortfall in the region as economic growth rates ease (Economist, 19 
December 1992:73). To attract international funds to the region, the govern- 
ments of Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singapore insist that standards of business 
must change (Montagu-Pollock, 19912). 

The financial markets of Hong Kong have developed rapidly over the last 20 
years and the variety of services and telecommunications networks is superior to 
rival financial centres like London. Hong Kong is the world's fourth largest loan 
syndication centre, the fifth largest foreign exchange dealing centre, the fourth 
largest international banking centre, the eleventh largest financial centre in terms 
of bank external assets and the third largest gold trading centre. More than half of 
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the banking sector's liabilities are external and 75 per cent of total business is 
dominated by foreign currencies (Lowenstein, 1991). 

The problems of the financial sector in Hong Kong concern doubts over the 
colony's position as a base for offshore investment after its handover to the 
People's Republic in 1997 (Chang et al., 1990). Further, while Hong Kong 
accounts for approximately 60 per cent of direct foreign investment into 
neighbouring Guandong Province, improving relations between Taiwan and 
China are eroding Hong Kong's comparative advantage as China's largest 
offshore financial centre (Taylor, 19922). This is particularly so in the light of 
Hong Kong bank failures from the late 1980s (Gay et al., 1991). 

Taiwan has a well-educated and prosperous middle class and is also a rising 
market for consumer goods. Direct foreign investment rose in the country by 
approximately 20 per cent per year in the late 1980s; however the banking system 
was underdeveloped and poorly equipped to handle the country's increased 
volume and complexity of transactions (Montagu-Pollock, 1991a; Piturro, 
1991). The banking system in Taiwan can be traced back to the predominance of 
four major government banks on mainland China before the Communist 
takeover. Under the Kuomintang governments of Taiwan, increasing inter- 
national reserves and economic prosperity necessitated the establishment of 
more banks. The central bank has consistently argued that internationalization 
begins with liberalization, and has attempted to foster policies in line with the 
trend towards financial deregulation in the developed countries. 

The Taiwanese government resolved to permit banking engagement with 
universal banking activities, develop a three-stage plan to initiate new financial 
products, and foster foreign exchange trading by amending the statute governing 
offshore banking units. The general objective was to broaden business scope, 
internationalize the New Taiwan dollar and increase financial market profits to 
benefit local investors and industry (Liu, 1991; Arnold, 1992). The government 
encouraged higher interest rates, easier foreign exchange mechanisms, opened 
the stock exchange to foreign investors and privatized some of the government 
owned banks. At the same time it updated existing banking regulations, which 
also governed non-bank financial institutions, to curb financial abuses and tax 
evasion. The Monetary Affairs Bureau has been upgraded to full departmental 
status (Lee, 1991). 

A national development plan was inaugurated in 1991 to develop financial 
and industrial infrastructure in Taiwan (Asia Week, 7 July 1993:50). The most 
dramatic change, however, was the government's decision to grant 15 new 
banking licences. Initially, private banks were not to be permitted to conduct 
foreign exchange or trust operations and were permitted only five branches 
(Baum, 19912). Despite fears that the banking sector could become over- 
crowded, with too many banks chasing too few customers, officials contended 
that a more competitive sector would expand credit facilities with less onerous 
loan margins and improve services for the consumer. The new private banks were 
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mainly backed by big business groups not previously associated with Taiwan's 
former conservative, state-owned banking sector. 

In 1992 the government scheme for privatization of some state assets 
resulted in the stock exchange listing of the Bank of Communications, Farmers’ 
Bank of China, Yang Ming Shipping Corporation, Taiwan Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, Tang Eng Iron Works and BES Engineering Corporation. 
These companies had been losing out in industries where private competition 
was strong or increasing. The two largest state-owned income earners, China 
Petroleum Corporation and Taiwan Power Company, were excluded from the 
privatization schedule (Baum, 1992). 

In Singapore, deregulation of the financial sector has been most cautious 
because of the highly interventionist stance of the central bank. The government, 
nevertheless, has set a goal to rival Hong Kong as an Asian financial centre by the 
end of the century. As a result, it has allowed banking branches to be established 
in the Philippines, Thailand, Indonesia, China and Vietnam, but has so far 
discouraged investment except for the provision of stockbroking, leasing, 
syndicated loans to Asian investors, small stakes to small banks, and the 
provision of risk management services (Asia Week, 10 February 1993: 44—6). 

What has deregulation achieved? For large capital interests the boom in 
private banking has meant larger profits (Sender, 1993). Bank mergers en- 
couraged the extension of financial global networks (Asia Week, 3 March 
1993:43-7). New merchant banks facilitated the overseas listings of local 
companies (Global Trade, August 1989:14; Piturro, 1989; Flannery, 1992a; 
Hine, 1993; Shale, 1993b). International banks like American Express and 
Canadian Imperial Bank serve as models to other banks in serving the needs of 
rich individual clients, like the Koo family from Taiwan (Schmerken, 1992; 
Banker 143(805) March 1993:11). They facilitate the diversion of profits by 
private companies and public corporations through tax havens which maintain 
strict secrecy and low taxation rates (Asian Finance, 15 August 1989:71-7; 
Banker, 143 (805) March 1993: 10~13). They also foster the shift by local 
manufacturers to low wage regions elsewhere in Asia (Wilson, 1993). 

Smaller local banks and medium to small businesses have fared less well. 
Small banks face the problems of declining profitability, under-capitalization and 
a limited international presence. They continued to serve the local market but 
deregulation has increased competition for a limited investment base (Asian 
Finance 17(7), 15 July 1991: 21-2). The small-scale local investment markets have 
not responded to deregulation with as much enthusiasm as predicted (Friedland, 
1992). This is principally because much of their business has continued to remain 
unregulated. 

Curb market financing, or the Huay, is a system of informal banking 
through which Asian entrepreneurs raise finance for their businesses within a 
network of familial relationships. Such relations have particularly ensured the 
steady cash flow of investment capital from Chinese financial institutions in the 
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US to countries like Hong Kong and Taiwan. The benefits of curb market 
financing is that loans are generally repaid within a short time, because of the 
enormous social pressure placed on entrepreneurs to honour their contracts. 

The problem with such a lending market, however, is that the size of loans is 
limited and terms of lending restrictive. Lenders may ‘demand security worth at 
least twice the face value of the loan, and long term corporate bonds are almost 
non-existent’ (Economist 322(7750), 14 March 1992:97-8). As a result, govern- 
ments like that of Taiwan have established the Small Business Integrated 
Assistance Centre to help small and medium sized businesses transform their 
management and business practices to qualify for bank loans. To do so, however, 
such companies must depend less on their connections and more on a detailed 
analysis of the accounts by outsiders. This process has met with some resistance 
(Choy, 1990; Adams et al., 1993; Maruko, 1993). 

Despite deregulation, the banking system in Hong Kong has continued to 
attract speculative investment, the financial market of Taiwan still cannot cope 
adequately with the quantity of money in reserve, and small businesses across 
Asia have been starved of formally derived funds which principally cater to the 
needs of large capital interests (Skully, 1993). In other words, deregulation in 
Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singapore has benefited large corporations and the 
global outreach of large banks, so that banks like the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation now have more than 50 per cent of their assets outside their 
home country (Alexander and Jones, 1992). At the same time deregulation has 
made less impact on the curb (unregulated) financial market affecting medium to 
small business (Huang et al., 1992). 


Changing Corporate Culture 


According to Shih, the Chinese are especially susceptible to suspicion and the 
main task of modern companies in Asia is the development of corporate cultures 
based on trust between familial and non-familial individuals and groups (Shih, 
19932). Shih argues that family-run companies, which traditionally adopted 
coercive forms of authority to direct non-family workers, are less successful than 
those which emphasize respect for all individuals in the firm (Schermerhorn and 
Bond, 1991; Shih, 1993b). The family business continues to dominate the 
corporate sector in Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singapore. To the present time 
family firms have depended on guanxi, or interpersonal relations to lower costs 
and achieve speedy responses in meeting production schedules (Montagu- 
Pollock, 1991b). Non-family members rarely reached decision making positions 
(Montagu-Pollock, 1989; Oh, 1991). Asa result, Asian family companies such as 
Formosa Plastics, Tatung, Evergreen, and Yue Long have been hard-pressed to 
deal with a higher valued currency, protectionism, increased wage demands, 
sophisticated technology, gender related environmental concerns, which require 
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skills and a change in attitude not necessarily within the range of family members 
(Kraar, 1991; Tang, 1992). 

The largest problem of the family company in the contemporary period, 
however, is its difficulty in developing strategic approaches to the marketplace 
which requires company owners to sacrifice personal control. Corporations 
have placed increasing emphasis on high technology investment, including rapid 
communications equipment, and the development of information services, to 
secure their role in Asian economic development. Such changes have been 
accompanied by increased competition, thinner margins and a breakdown of 
specialization between intermediation services (Alexander and Jones, 1992; 
Schmerken, 1992). Most importantly, they have forced existing firms to 
re-examine the role of personnel training, especially in high-technology oriented 
firms (Yuen, 1991; Asian Business 29(12), December 1993: 44). 

The move away from placing primary responsibility for corporate activity in 
family hands, and training non-family recruits, has accelerated because busi- 
nesses in Asia are growing so fast they are running out of trained personnel, 
though the shortfall is less quantitative than qualitative (Chalkley, 1991; Whitley, 
1991; Worthy, 1991; Yoh, 1991; Asia Week, 18 August 1993:40-1). Most 
corporations have attempted to entice better skilled personnel with better 
working conditions and technological investment. According to the Far Eastern 
Economic Review (1993:31-55), Asian executives are now offered shorter 
working hours than their western counterparts. Companies are also experi- 
menting with the home office concept to enhance working conditions and 
include medical insurance and annual return airfares abroad to their executives 
(Far Eastern Economic Review, 1993: 31—55, 2 September 1993: 16-17). 

The emphasis on high technology in large and medium corporations has 
resulted in two things. First, corporations are shifting the manufacturing sector 
of their total production to countries like Thailand, Malaysia and Indonesia 
(Wie, 1991). Second, they are specializing in a wider range of consumer services 
to gain new customers at home (Friedland et al., 1990). There is some resistance 
to changes being imposed from above, and management consultants have learned 
they must take into account the special needs and desires of locally-trained 
personnel (Evans et al., 1989; Abdoolcarim, 1993). These considerations are 
crucial, given the increasing specialization by corporations in Hong Kong, 
Taiwan and Singapore in the crowded service sector (Asia Week, 18 August 
1993: 40-1). 


The State 


Despite financial market deregulation, and greater flexibility ceded the corporate 
sector in Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singapore, state intervention in the economy 
remains consistent. For example, while Hong Kong companies have established 
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substantial joint ownership of industrial projects with manufacturers in the 
People's Republic, they continue to require the overt assistance of the colony's 
government and the tacit agreement of Beijing. The two-way benefit is that 
Hong Kong shell companies are able to supply goods for export to outside 
markets under most favoured nation arrangements between China and countries 
like the US. Similarly, mainland heavy industry companies can raise foreign 
investment through their Hong Kong listings (Asia Week, 6 January 1993: 48—9). 
In Hong Kong, the government continues to direct the ever increasing amount of 
dollars flowing into the interbank system to China as a precursor of the change of 
government in 1997. The political objective is to mediate the ‘China risk’ of a 
clampdown on economic activity after 1997 by establishing the new market rules 
before this time and cement a strong relationship between the financial and 
industrial sector in Hong Kong and existing companies on the mainland (Harris, 
1992; Taylor, 1992b). The immediate goal of state planners has also been to 
integrate the formal and informal financial and manufacturing sectors into a 
unified and regulated system which satisfies the political demands of decision 
makers in Beijing (Koenig, 1990). 

In Taiwan, state intervention has remained consistent because of the sheer 
size of reserves under central bank control and the ability of large corporations 
to utilize government instrumentalities for their own advantage. The national 
reserve is estimated at some US$82 billion, and is the largest in the world. The 
primary mandate of the central bank is to safeguard the transfer of reserves to 
investment projects at home and abroad which will ensure the integrity and 
value of the currency and maintain the stability of the banking and wider 
financial system (Brady, 1992). While inter-bureaucratic struggles for control 
between the finance minister and central bank over the banking and securities 
markets has not resulted in consensus between government bureaucrats, 
government and large corporations do work together to develop infrastructural 
projects designed to make Taiwan more competitive than Hong Kong or Singa- 
pore (Shale, 1992). 

In Singapore the government is responsive to changing needs in the financial 
and manufacturing sectors and is similarly determined to create the most efficient 
financial centre in Asia (Ahkong, 1990). Financial market deregulation and 
changes to corporate culture are state-directed because of the city-state's 
geographical position in a region of potential political instability, the increasing 
alienation of the Singaporean working class and political resistance to liberaliz- 
ation which is viewed by dissenters as primarily benefiting the island's ruling 
class (Rodan, 1993). 

In sum, state intervention in the economies of Hong Kong, Taiwan and 
Singapore remains strong. The state in all three NICs has attempted to bring the 
dual financial and manufacturing markets under a regulatory umbrella by 
changing the rules and making corporations more accountable than they have 
been in the past. This is especially the case in Hong Kong and Taiwan. 
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Nevertheless, financial market deregulation and changes in corporate culture 
have not eroded the increasing perception that NIC economies are far from 
models of free market enterprise (Bello and Rosenfeld, 1993: 7). 


Conclusion 


There is a spirit of consensus between governments in Hong Kong, Taiwan and 
Singapore which view their economic futures strongly tied to the People's 
Republic of China. All three countries are pressing for more open relations to 
maintain their comparative advantage in the next decade as the Chinese economy 
continues to grow. At the same time, each state continues to maintain a 
competitive stance in the larger Asian, North American and European markets 
which will try to prevent the development of a NIC trading bloc and present 
considerable obstacles to the development of a China-centred co-prosperity 
region (Asia Week, 12 May 1993: 17-18, 1993d: 64). 

In Hong Kong, the volatile political situation concerning the future of the 
colony's citizens under Chinese rule has resulted in an uncertain economic 
atmosphere (Asia Week, 25 August 1993:46-8). Despite investment from the 
colony to the mainland, capital drain to countries like Britain, the US and Canada 
brings some doubt as to Hong Kong's future as a leading and efficient financial 
centre of the world maintaining the confidence of the international financial 
community (Country Watcb, 1991). Li surmises that the potential integration of 
Hong Kong, China and Taiwan offers enormous economic potential which will 
be a major stimulus to growth of Asia (Li, 1992; Paisley, 1991; Howell, 1992; 
Asia Week, 24 February 1993:66). On the other hand, uncertainty over China's 
political future is responsible for a speculative mentality which has fostered the 
growth of informal business and corruption (Engardio, 1992; Sender, 1993). 

Lieberthal's scenario is two-fold: on the one hand, Hong Kong, Taiwanese 
and Singaporean based firms should expect to be dealing with a mainland civil 
service which lacks the skills necessary for the creation of a dynamic economic 
zone. Foreign firms will face an increase in corruption and even stronger political 
control over key sectors of the economy. Second, the potential of political 
instability in mainland China will adversely affect the economies of those 
countries most closely linked with the Republic's economy (Lieberthal, 1992). In 
addition, engagement with China may exacerbate the already competitive 
relations between the NICs in the scramble to establish themselves as the 
primary financial and corporate centre for Chinese development. 

The NICs also face destabilization at home. Financial market deregulation, 
changes to corporate cultures and state intervention have not created a more 
stable outlook for all capital interests. Large corporate formations have become 
more flexible, have extended their international boundaries with less inter- 
ference, and have utilized their links with the state to some advantage. Smaller 
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industrial and financial firms, employing the vast majority of workers, however, 
have not been greatly advantaged (Asia Week, 11 August 1993: 50-2). Nor have 
democratic freedoms been sufficiently extended to satisfy dissenters (Berman, 
1992). Further, the decline in tax revenues because of capital outflow and a 
quieter stock market mean that while there may be greater calls on social welfare 
programmes, particularly in Taiwan, as people become used to higher living 
standards and demand better amenities, the funding of such expectations is 
limited (Chong, 1993). 

In other words, the NICs are experiencing greater class distinction between 
the haves and the have nots. Elites in Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singapore are 
generating rapid increases in real estate prices which drives the cost of housing for 
most workers up, and practise conspicuous forms of consumption which can 
only exacerbate class tensions as saving levels fall and local investment 
diminishes. In the past, the family provided economic and social support for the 
old and the unemployed, but increasing economic, political and social alienation 
has weakened the family welfare structure (Chu, 1993). Huntington suggests that 
countries like Taiwan provide an alternative model for democratic development 
through which strong states promote consensus and stability rather than conflict 
and change (cited in Kane, 1993). While this model may have been of limited 
usefulness in the past, the trend in newly industrializing states like Hong Kong, 
Taiwan and Singapore calls such a model into question. 


Notes 


1 Babies are being born at a rate faster in China than in Japan (12.7) or Hong Kong 
(14.4). 
2 The China Daily reported that foreign investment in 1993 was equal to US$59 billion 
spread over 43,600 projects (Korporaal, 1994c:14). 
3 The information in this section is based on the work of Korporaal (1994b) and De 
Keijzer (1992). 
4 The following information on Hainan is based on Ellis (1994: 1/17). 
5 Ye Sen quoted by Korporaal (1994: 14). 
6 Information on the relationship between business and the Communist Party can be 
found in detail in Ho (1990). 
7 This information on the new Chinese company law is based on an el by Scott and 
Schulberg (1994: 18). 
8 The quotes here and following are from the article by Korporaal (1994b: 2). 
9 De Keijzer (1992: 22-3). 
10 Walker, J. (1994: 1/17). 
11 Anonymous article from the New York Times (1994:14.) 
12 The following detail on the status of foreign unions is from an article by AP-Dow 
Jones (1994b: 17). 
13 De Keijzer (1992:24) quoting Business Week and the Wall Street Journal. 
14 De Keijzer (1992: 24) 
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15 The stated purposes and the final outcomes of the World Bank are at variance because 
they sound liberal, for example, ‘The World Bank supports a broad based economic 
growth that develops programs that support education, nutrition, family planning and 
the role of women’. Whereas in reality the critics say they are very illiberal and that the 
best change for the Bank would be to go out of business. They have to stop inflicting 
on the world a developmental approach that ignores the environment and a financing 
approach that stresses macroeconomic reform, particularly cuts in government 
spending and subsidies, which tend to fall heaviest on the poor (New York Times, 
1994: 30). 

16 This section is from the same Korporaal source (1994b: 25). 

17 cf. Walker, T. (1994: 1/17). 
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Figure A3:1 Map of China, Singapore, Hong Kong and Taiwan 
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Table A3:1 Chino: Key Indicators 


Geography 
land area (000 sq 3,691,521 
miles) 
cultivated land 44% 
provinces 21 
capital city Beijing 
population (1993) 1.158 billion (22% 
of the world's 
population) 
urban population 27% 
population growth 1.5% 
(1993) 
average urban 1570 yuan pa (US$1 
income (1991) = 5 yuan) 
average rural income 710 yuan pa 
major industries iron, steel, coal, 
armaments, 
machine-building, 
light industrial 
products, petroleum 
major ethnic groups Han Chinese (93%) 
Kazhaks/ 
Mongolians and 
various minorities 
(7%) 
official language Mandarin 
unemployment 4% 
(1991) 
literacy (1993) 77.396 


Civic-Business Infrastructure 


typeofgovernment National People's 
Congress (2,859 
members) 
head of state Deng Xiaoping 
premier Li Peng 
union All-China 
Federation of Trade 
Unions 
constitution Communist, 4 
December 1982 
Communist party 50.3 million 
membership 
1989 voting with US 11% 
at UN 
Communications 
rail (1991) 54,000 km (1992) 
roads (1991) 1.014 km (1992) 


from Ellis (1994: 1). 


Econo 

GDP (1988) 

GDP growth (1994) 

GNP per cap. (1989) 

inflation (September 
1994) 

current account 
(1993) 

foreign debt (1993) 

foreign trade 
(1990-1) 

trade balance (1990) 

exports (1993) 

imports (1992) 

military budget 
(1988) 

ownership 

e state owned 

industry (1991) 

e collectives (1991) 

e private (1991) 

income growth 
(October 1994) 

e rural 


e urban 


Health 

life expectancy 
(1991) 

infant mortality 
(1993) 

persons per doctor 
(1993) 


US$349.3 billion 
1496 

US$360 

27.4% overall 


US$13.30 billion 


US$60.5 billion 
US$115,413 million 
(18% increase) 

US$7 billion 
US$71.9 billion 
US$44 billion 
US$5,780 million 


8.4% 


69 — male, 72 — 
female 
34/1,000 


724 


. Sources; Asia Week (20 Jan. 1993]; indicators from Andersen (1994c: 70]; inflation figures 
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Table A3:2 Hong Kong: Key Indicators 


Geography 
land area (sq miles) 404 
cultivated land 10% 
capital city Kowloon 
population (1991) ^ 5,900,000 
population growth 1% 
(1993) 
resources none 
major ethnic groups Chinese 98% other 
2% 
official languages English and 
Cantonese 
inflation (1994) 10% 
unemployment 1.4% 
(1994 March) 
literacy (1993) 75% 


Civic-Business Infrastructure 


type of government British dependent 
territory >1997 
chief of state Queen Elizabeth II 


head of government Sir David Wilson 





Economy 

GDP 

GDP growth (1994) 

GNP per cap. (1989) 

military budget 

1989 US direct 
investment 

current account 
(1988) 

exports (1993) 

major exports 


major industries 


major agriculture 


major imports 


Health 

life expectancy 
(1991) 

infant mortality 
(1991) 


US$44 billion 
5.5% 

US$10,940 
US$208 million 
US$5,853 million 


US$5.7 billion 


$2.6 billion 
clothing, electrical 
products, 
electronics, 
footware, 
machinery, 
telecommunications, 
toys 

textiles, tourism, 
electronics, toys, 
watches 

small amounts of 
rice and vegetables 
raw materials, semi- 
manufactured 
goods, fuel, 
consumer goods, 
capital goods, 
foodstuffs, 
chemicals 


78 years 


6/1000 


Source: Besher (1991: 620—1, 466—7) and other diverse published reports. 
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Table A3:3 Taiwan: Key Indicators 


Geography 

land area (sq miles) 
cultivated land 
forest 

resources 


capital city 

population (1991) 

population growth 
(1993) 

urban population 
(1991) 

major ethnic groups 


official language 

unemployment 
(1989) 

literacy (1993) 


small deposits of 
coal, natural gas, 
limestone, marble 
asbestos, timber 
Taipei 

20,681,000 

1.1% 


70.6% 


Taiwanese 84% 
Aboriginal 2% 
Mainland Chinese 
14% 

Mandarin Chinese 
1.8% 


94% 


Civic-Business Infrastructure 


type of government one party dominant 


president 
head of state 


republic 
Lee Teng-hui 


Prime Minister Hau 


Pei-Tsun 





Economy 

GDP (1988) 

GDP growth (1989) 

GNP per cap. (1991) 

military budget 

current account 
(1988) 

exports (1992) 

major exports 


major imports 


major industries 


Health 
life expectancy 


persons per doctor 

infant mortality 
(1992) 

fertility 


US$119.51 billion 
7.1% 

US$8,790 
US$6,700 million 
US$12.50 billion 


$2.7 billion 
textiles, electronics 
and general 
machinery, tele- 
communications, 
equipment, basic 
metals, foodstuffs, 
gold 

machinery and 
equipment, crude 
oil, chemicals, 
chemical products, 
basic metals, 
foodstuffs, machine 
tools 

textiles, 
petrochemicals, 
electronics, 
plywood, consumer 
goods, cement, 
shipbuilding 


Male- 72 
female — 78 
1130 
6/1,000 


1.8 


Source: Besher (1991: 576, 592, 346, 400, 618—19) and other diverse published reports. 
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Table A3:4 Singapore: Key Indicators 


Geography Economy : 
land area (sq miles) 239 GDP (1988) US$23.31 billion 
cultivated land 9.5% GDP growth (1988) 7.5% 
forest 5% GNP per cap. (1989) US$9,000 
resources none military budget US$1,130 million 
capital city Singapore current account US$1 billion 
population (1992) ^ 2,733,000 (1988) 
population growth 1% exports $3.8 billion 
(1993) major exports machinery, 
major ethnic groups Chinese 77% manufactured 
Malays 15% goods, transport 
Indians 7% equipment, 
official languages Chinese, Malay, petroleum, rubber, 
Tamil and English electronics 
unemployment 3.3% major industries petroleum refining, 
(1994 March) rubber processing, 
literacy (1990) 87% electronics, food 


processing, ship 
repair, garments 


Civic-Business Infrastructure Health 

type of government one party dominant | life expectancy male — 73 
republic female — 78 

head of state President Wee Kim | infant mortality 9/1,000 
Wee (1992) 

head of government Prime minister Goh | fertility 1.6 
Chok Tong persons per doctor — 1101 


1989 voting with the 15% 


US at the UN 





Source: Besher (1991; 638, 338) and other diverse published reports. 
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Jacques Bierling 


The ‘Developing Powers’: Thailand, 
Malaysia, the Philippines and 
Indonesia 


he developing powers of the South East Asian region include Thailand and 

Malaysia (the ‘mini-dragons’) and, to a lesser extent, Indonesia and the 
Philippines. Of these four countries, the most dramatic rates of economic growth 
since the late 1980s have been experienced in Thailand and Malaysia. Indonesia's 
rate of growth has been impressive but lags behind that of its northern 
neighbours. Political instability has dogged the Philippines and continues to 
make the country less attractive to foreign investment. 

The deregulatory trend pursued by governments in the industrial and 
financial sectors of all four states has encouraged the flow of foreign investment 
capital to the peninsula and island region, particularly from Japan. At the same 
time, the flow of foreign investment has resulted in considerable changes to the 
structure of economies in the region. To some writers such changes must 
inevitably lead to Japanese economic hegemony of the Asia-Pacific. Japanese 
hegemony will involve a diminution of the relative autonomy most states prefer 
and enjoy, to sell their goods and services in Europe and North America, as well 
as to each other and Japan. In effect, Japanese economic hegemony will result in a 
regional redivision of labour, increased interventions by Japanese corporations in 
the private and public sectors of Asia-Pacific nation states, and the greater 
dependence of countries in South East Asia on Japan for markets, technological 
know how and energy requirements. 

To other writers the impact of foreign investment in the region has been to 
create a stable zone of economic production, in which norms of reciprocity and 
exchange are increasingly standardized, facilitating a ‘new Asian consensus’. 
Investment will stimulate national development and the call by regional middle 
classes for greater democratic participation and economic control. This process 
will erode existing power structures dominated by national political elites and 
result in the development of a unified South East Asian middle class. Last, there is 
a strong argument for the region as increasingly prone to instability. This latter 
argument is particularly persuasive given the rise of dissident labour unions 
fighting for better wages and conditions throughout all countries in South East 
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Asia, resistances to the imposition of novel management practices by foreign 
companies, but especially because of tensions between the countries themselves. 
These tensions are manifest not only through continuing trade barriers and 
competition for investment funds, but are especially exacerbated by the fragile 
tenor of existing relations between Asia-Pacific states, which are more ethnically, 
culturally and economically different than states in comparable regions else- 
where in the world. 


Deregulation and Foreign Investment 


The Thai government has offered a range of incentives to induce foreign 
investment to the country. Foreign corporations are given tax breaks and a 
reduction in corporate income tax from 30 per cent to 10 per cent. Foreign 
financial institutions have also been granted offshore banking licences. Accord- 
ing to Asia Week, principal foreign investors from Japan, Taiwan and Korea are 
drawn by low inflation and a strong, expanding export-oriented sector. Despite 
recent political upheavals, they appear to have taken the long-term view and have 
increased their investment portfolios (Asia Week, 13 January 1993: 9). 

For local private sector capital, the issuing of corporate stock has become a 
major source for raising developmental funds. Stock trading is computerized in 
line with technological investment programmes initiated by the government. 
Confidence in Thai stocks has increased as the government has required greater 
accountability in financial transactions. Economic reforms in Thailand have also 
resulted in lower domestic interest rates and dramatically increased lending to the 
private sector. To some degree, however, financial markets in Thailand retain a 
risky and speculative nature. While the stock exchange records a daily turnover 
of some A$1.2 billion, the market is still ‘90 per cent roulette wheel’ (Australian 
Business Montbly, 1993:108—11). The capital market boom is partially fuelled 
because of land and infrastructural appreciation, which added values of from 50 
per cent to 70 per cent to bank held assets. The upsurge in asset value has 
encouraged higher risk lending policies by financial institutions in Thailand. At 
the time of writing, confidence is maintained because the commercial banking 
sector has maintained an annual net profit of 25 per cent (Asia Inc., August 
1992b: 15). 

Similarly, the Malaysian government has encouraged an open-door policy to 
foreign infrastructural and capital investment. Investment policies limiting 
foreign equity ownership have been steadily eroded from the late 1980s (Ooi, 
1990; Asia Week, 13 January 1993:9). The Malaysian government itself has 
participated in selling off state owned assets to foreign interests, including equity 
in its telecommunications network, Syarikat Telekom Malaysia (STM), from 
1990. The justification for the sale is that the shares sold at a price higher than the 
Malaysians would have to pay (French/German News Agency, 17 August 1990, 
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Buckmaster Publishing, 1991). Japanese, Taiwanese, Hong Kong and Korean 
capital interests are especially attracted to setting up manufacturing businesses in 
Malaysia because of the preferential trade agreement the country enjoys with the 
United States. At the same time, foreign companies are offered a range of 
incentives for long-term investment. For example, Malaysia has established a tax 
haven in Labuan. Though Labuan only serviced US$155 million in foreign 
currency accounts and negotiated US$400 million in loans during 1992, 
compared with bank deposits of US$450 billion in the Cayman Islands, the tax 
haven has attracted some interest from foreign companies evacing the stricter 
rules concerning offshore trading in Singapore. Companies trading offshore can 
elect to pay 3 per cent tax on declared profits or a fixed fee of $7,900, though 
companies deriving income from offshore business or non-trading activities are 
exempt from any form of taxation (Asia Inc., August 1992: 12-13). By 1989, 
Japanese investments accounted for some M$2.6 billion, followed by Taiwan 
with M$2.12 billion. According to the Malaysian Development Agency, 200 
Taiwanese factories operated in Malaysia, with an aggregate equity of some M$3 
billion, by the late 1980s (Asian Finance, 1990—91:111—20). 

The importance of foreign investment to Malaysia has partially been 
exacerbated by cultural and religious limits placed on local financial institutions. 
For example, rural Islamic banks in Malaysia were reluctant to charge interest on 
loans because usury is condemned by Islam. Such banks charged service fees. 
While service fees were sometimes commensurate with market interest rates they 
discouraged financial innovation (Asia Week, 1993c: 61). In a bid to encourage a 
more vibrant financial sector, the Malaysian central bank has permitted local 
banks to set their own interest rates. Until 1991, the central bank (Bank Negara) 
set the base lending rate. However, Bank Negara retains the right to intervene if 
the lending rates exceed the base lending rate by 4 per cent and continues to fix 
consumer lending interest. The issue of exchangeable bonds by local companies 
is less subject to direct government intervention (McBain, 1990; Tsuruoka, 
1991). 

As in Thailand, deregulatory changes have resulted in increased speculation 
in Malaysian capital and industrial markets. While the average growth profit of 
Malaysia’s listed companies by the late 1980s was over 50 per cent, much of the 
expansion in company assets was due to mergers and acquisitions fuelled by 
foreign investment. Speculative funds from the United States and Europe also 
encouraged high-risk trading on the foreign exchange market from the early 
1990s. Bank Negara was not averse to capital market speculation, and itself 
sustained a loss of some M$9.3 billion on the foreign exchange market. The 
downturn was primarily caused by its trading against market trends. As a result, 
the government, which had maintained the autonomy of the central bank, has 
called for greater control over Bank Negara by the Finance Ministry (Australian 
Financial Review, 1993a). 

In Indonesia, economic policy is less consistent than in the mini-dragon 
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states. Since the mid-1980s liberal technocrats have argued strongly for 
deregulated financial markets and a reform of the taxation system. At the same 
time, the state has maintained a largely interventionist stance, encouraging 
import substitution industrialization. The state itself has been a major investor in 
industrial business, utilizing the revenues gained principally from its oil 
corporation, Pertamina, and the state-owned Krakatau steel company. Professor 
Habibie, senior adviser to the Indonesian president Suharto, is a principal 
advocate of activist government policy in relation to industrial development. 
Between 1967 and 1990 the Indonesian government approved roughly A$50 
billion in direct foreign investment (excluding oil and gas), the largest amount in 
South East Asia. In recent years, however, consistent state intervention, the 
complexities of a parochial market, and the deregulation of investment 
restrictions elsewhere in the region, have diminished the flow of capital (Ingleby, 
1992:9; Australian Financial Review, 1993c: 13; Hill, 1994). 

To reverse this trend, the Indonesian government has granted a number of 
concessions to foreign businesses. Most potential investors are granted automatic 
visas on arrival in the country. Foreign corporations are given access to market 
survey data, evaluations of import-export opportunities, and are encouraged to 
participate in state financed trade exhibitions. The government has pointed out 
that, in 1989, 70 per cent of foreign companies reported a profit, 22 per cent 
broke even while only 1 per cent recorded a loss. The state has also signed a 
number of joint venture contracts with foreign governments like Australia, 
including science technology research and development projects. Furthermore, 
the Australian and Indonesian governments have concluded a joint energy 
production programme, including the development of nuclear power in the 
archipelago. To make oil exploration more attractive to foreign investors, the 
state has also increased product share ceded to foreign companies. Joint 
exploration venturers with Pertamina are now offered 20 per cent of the oil 
discovered in remote areas, and 15 per cent in non-remote areas. Natural gas 
explorers can claim 30 per cent of output after their recovery of costs (Ingleby, 
1992:9; Australian Financial Review, 1993b: 11, 1993c: 13, 1993d: 23). 

According to Asia Week, while development in the Philippines is out of step 
with the rest of Asia, the country is attempting to catch up (Asia Week, 
1993b: 23-5). President Ramos has targeted joint venture investors from partners 
in ASEAN (Association of South East Asian Nations), and especially from 
Japan, to develop build-operate-transfer operations. He has stressed the 
strategic position of the Philippines for Asian trade, the reform of the civil service 
to expedite business and changes to the education system to ensure the supply of 
well-skilled cheap labour. Furthermore, the Philippines government has offered 
foreign investors equity control of banks (McBeth, 1993). To foster domestic 
investment and bring interest rates down, the government has reduced bank 
reserve requirements from 25 per cent to 22 per cent and liberalized credit 
limitations for small business (Asia Week, 1993b: 26). 
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Foreign corporations have exerted considerable impact on the developing 
economies of the East Asian region, particularly in Thailand and Malaysia. In 
Malaysia, joint venture corporations have utilized cheaper labour to develop a 
range of high technology industries (Tsuruoka, 1993:42-4). In Thailand, 
Shinatra, the Thai electronic communication network company, produces 
transponders used for satellites already used by consumers. The company aims 
to extend its market to southern China, Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Malaysia, Singapore, the Mekong Basin and western Indonesia. It has already 
signed contracts with Indonesia and Malaysia. Shinatra is jointly owned by 
capital interests from Singapore, the United States and the Bank of Siam (Asia 
Week, 1993: 52-4). 

The presence of foreign corporations has also influenced some national 
companies to extend their horizons and change established work cultures. In 
Malaysia, Sime Darby has expanded its interests abroad and is the country's first 
multinational corporation with sales of over M$7 billion annually. Sime Darby 
topped the national list in a review of Asia's 200 leading companies because of its 
emphasis on emulating the most successful strategies of foreign companies, 
particularly from Japan (Tsuruoka, 1994). Five of the twelve Malaysian plastics 
firms studied by the Japan External Trade Organization had technology levels 
equal to those of comparable Japanese firms producing similar products. 
Similarly, the Belton group, tied to two holding companies controlled by the 
Leong family, has tendered not only to produce the nation's first national car in 
association with Daihatsu from Japan, but to produce a low-cost vehicle for 
export. Leong Kim Hoe, Belton's CEO, has charged the company's research and 
development team to devise ‘cheaper ways to duplicate Japanese parts — which he 
hopes eventually to export to Japan. Japanese makers may not like Leong's 
approach, but he is doing only what they did 20 years ago to US makers' 
(Tsuruoka, 1993: 42). 

The Robinson group in Thailand have introduced teamwork and decentral- 
ization based on the Japanese model of quality circles (Asia Inc., July 1993:96). 
The spectacular growth of the Thai economy, averaging around 7 per cent per 
annum, is attributed to enhanced office technology, company-based education, 
medical insurance for workers, a five-day working week and high rates of 
executive pay. According to the Far Eastern Economic Review (1993:46), 
‘keeping employees happy and productive is managerial strategy . . . [but]... 
technology innovation is the key to success’. 

In Indonesia and the Philippines, foreign companies have had less impact on 
national economies. Throughout the 1980s the Indonesian government placed 
great emphasis on achieving agricultural self-sufficiency, particularly in rice 
production. At the same time as agricultural products fell from 50 per cent to 19 
per cent of GDP, manufacturing rose to over 40 per cent of GDP by 1991. The 
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new urban industrial entrepreneurial class numbers some 11-15 million and 
*private capital accumulated as never before' (Ingleby, 1992:9; Hill and Mackie, 
1994: xxv). Capital accumulation in the archipelago, however, has largely been 
stimulated by domestic investment. Family-run corporations, particularly those 
owned by members of government elites, have invested heavily in commercial 
trading businesses, manufacturing and tourism. Much of this investment is 
directed at import replacement and the national market. As a result, rates of 
growth have not only been lower in Indonesia than in Thailand or Malaysia, but 
corporate culture has proved to be more resistant to change (Ingleby, 1992: 8-13; 
Hill, 1994). 

In the Philippines, political upheaval and continuing insurgency have 
resulted in economic stagnation, though some corporations have attempted to 
develop new management styles based on Japanese practices, including quality 
control and a greater emphasis on research and development (Asia Inc., January 
1993:30-7). In 1990, Japan's Honda Motor company formed a joint venture 
with Mitsubishi and two Philippine partners to assemble vehicles under the 
government's "Peoples car’ project. Honda held 47 per cent and Mitsubishi 23 
per cent of Honda Cars Philippines Inc., while the Philippine partners, the 
investment firm Ayala Corporation and Rizal Commercial Banking Corpor- 
ation, held 15 per cent each. The project is principally aimed at import 
replacement rather than to develop a strong export-based industry (French/ 
German News Agency, 11 September 1990; Buckmaster Publishing, 1991). 


Future Trends 


The dominant model of trends in South East Asian economic development is 
based on the notion of Japanese hegemony. According to Bello and Blantz 
(1992:8), 


regional integration is driven . . . by the efforts of Japanese corporations to cut costs 
and increase profitability. Nissan, for example, has propelled a regional division of 
labour in South East Asia in which Thailand produces diesel engines, and moulds 
for stamped parts, Indonesia provides mechanical parts, and Malaysia turns out 
clutches and electrical parts. 


Japan is now the most important investor in the Asia-Pacific region, and in 1989 
alone accounted for some US$41.5 billion in direct investment, compared with 
US$32 bilion by United States interests. Japan, in effect, has become the 
principal trading partner and main source of technology and is central to bilateral 
aid projects, for most countries in the region (Bello and Blantz, 1992). Unlike 
European and US investors who have divérsified their international portfolios, 
Japanese investors have preferred to focus on the Pacific Basin, with increased 
activity expected in countries like Thailand and Malaysia (United Press 
International, 29 November 1990; Buckmaster Publishing, 1991). 
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Johnson (1993: 53) argues that 


Japan is not of course a potential model for East Asia. It is already the prototype of 
the capitalist developmental states — Taiwan, South Korea and Singapore in the first 
tier, the Association of South Eastern Asian Nations (ASEAN) in the second ~ that 
have transformed Pacific politics. 
Johnson states that Japanese writers have 'begun to prepare the public 
emotionally' for a rupture in the existing alliance between the United States and 
Japan and increased control by Japan of the Asian Pacific region (Johnson, 
1993: 56). Japan's official line is that corporate investment by Japanese companies 
in South East Asia contributes to making the Asia-Pacific region more 
prosperous and peaceful through the promotion of regional economic co- 
operation (Kondo, 1993; Rix, 1993:69). Bello and Blantz, however, state that 
Japanese investment constitutes an updated version of Japan's wartime Great 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere idea. 


A less benign reading comes from the US Congressional Research Service which 
claims that "Japan's goal seems to be an integrated East and South-East Asian 
economy that allows it to take advantage of differing labour costs, consumption 
patterns, regulations, and locational advantages in manufacturing’. Integration, in 
short, is taking place and at a fast pace, but it is integration of a distinctly unequal 
sort. (Bello and Blantz, 1992: 8). 
In effect, the dominant model contends that the relation between Japan and the 
NICs, which over the last three decades created a dependency regime in which 
the NICs depended on Japan for critical technology, machinery and component 
inputs, is now being extended to other parts of East Asia (Bello and Rosenfeld, 
1993: 6-7). 

While reliance on Japanese investment and technological know-how 
dominates economic relations within Asia, and many countries avoid strategies 
which might alienate Japan, a second model of economic development in the 
region stresses the growing consensus between countries in the region (Fried- 
land, 1990; Lieberthal, 1992). According to Asia Week, strong business relations 
between Asian countries already exist because of mutual advantage and family 
ties. Strong cultural and religious differences between countries in Asia, 
differential economic sizes and different stages of development, may prevent the 
development of blocs like the EC, or trade zones like NAFTA (Stuart-Fox, 
1993: 71-5). However, CAN (Community of Asian Nations) is a very attractive 
proposition to corporations and easier to implement via existing familial and 
business networks, particularly in the southern part of the region (Asia Week, 24 
February 1993: 17-19). The relaxation of European trade barriers has created 
greater opportunities for business and along with management flexibility and 
greater investment, the outlook for co-operative economic development is 
extremely promising (Asia Week, 1993: 41-2, 1993: 64). 

The consensus model acknowledges the economic control exerted by Japan 
over the Asia-Pacific region but while 
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Japan does . . . exhibit some characteristics of. . . leadership . . . they do not add up 
to a distinctive play for power or grab for hegemony, although they constitute a 
limited type of leadership at the state level under conditions of regime formation. 
This is Japan's ‘leadership from behind’, its efforts to shape . . . an Asia-Pacific 
order that accepts Japan as an economic power on its own conditions, but adjures 
the concept of Japanese leadership through overtly dominant behaviour. (Rix, 
1993: 65). 


A third model concerns potential instability in the region because of labour. 
unrest, a shortage of skilled labour resulting in foreign domination of national 
corporate sectors, and unequal economic development exacerbated by com- 
petition for capital investment and markets in similar products. In Thailand, 
labour cutbacks in the textile industries, associated with the development ofnew 
managerial styles, have resulted in strikes and protests by workers. According to 
Nikom Chandravithun, former director-general of the Labour Department, 
‘there is now an awakening among low level workers about their rights and 
privileges under the law . . . There is a rise in expectations’. Chandravithun states 
that ‘only an estimated 30 per cent of companies paid the minimum wage of Baht 
125 a day ... In the textile industry workers on average were paid only Baht 
4,000 a month for a 60-hour week, often in poor working conditions’ (Tasker, 
1993: 18). 

In Malaysia, the debate concerning existing limitations on labour union 
activity, particularly in the sensitive electronic components industries, erupts 
whenever the Generalized System of Preferences privileges between the United 
States and Malaysia is reviewed. From 1988, the AFL-CIO, the umbrella union 
organization in the United States, has petitioned the US government to withdraw 
its arrangement with Malaysia because the 120,000 Malaysian electronics 
workers have been denied the right to organize a nation-wide union (Ooi, 1990; 
Vatikiotis, 1993:19). Dissident union leaders like Zainal Rampak also place 
pressure on the government by taking the issue of government control over 
unions to international forums like the International Labour Organisation in 
Geneva. The government has so far attempted to maintain strict containment of 
union activity, particularly since low-cost labour is considered the country’s 
chief asset in attracting foreign investment. For example, in the electronics 
industry Malaysian workers are paid roughly one-third to one-quarter of the 
wages paid to comparable labour in Singapore. According to Rajasekaran, 
executive director of the Metal Industries Employees Union, ‘many companies 
are prepared to pay higher wages but the government asks to keep them down’ 
(Vatikiotis, 1993: 19). 

In Indonesia, the rapid expansion of big business has led to growing concern 
by labour activists about economic inequality. Such concerns are especially 
focused on the expansion of rentier capitalism, which creates few new jobs in an 
economy which for the foreseeable future will operate with a substantial labour 
surplus (MacIntyre, 1993:267; Hill, 1994). In the Philippines, organized labour 
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was an important force for achieving political change with the election of Aquino 
in 1986. Since that period, however, the class interests that have consolidated 
state control have not included labour organizations, nor have they been directed 
at a fundamental change in socio-economic structures. As a result, real incomes 
in the country continue to ‘sit below the poverty line and the harassment and 
dismissal of union officials and violations of labour standards continue to be the 
main causes of industrial disputation' (Hutchison, 1993: 208). 

A survey of 18 listed companies in Asia, including corporations in Malaysia 
and Indonesia, also found that companies continue to find staffing a major 
problem. Skill shortages mean that companies must spend a considerable amount 
of resources training staff or scour labour markets abroad for experienced 
personnel. This process becomes especially problematic, however, in countries 
where distinctive business practices mean that family ownership of companies 
precludes hiring of trained managerial staff outside kinship networks (Lowen- 
stein, 1990; Chalkley, 1991; Whitley, 1991). Given that markets in South East 
Asia showing greatest volume are those specializing in mediation services, the 
opportunities for many producers to move out of low-technology, low end and 
less profitable manufacturing in the region remain limited (Wie, 1991). 

Furthermore, unequal development rates have resulted in a critical shortage 
of infrastructural support in many areas of South East Asia. For example, energy 
shortage in the Philippines cost some US$740 million in lost production by the 
early 1990s. Layoffs, stimulated by under-production, resulted in 100,000 
workers losing their jobs. Indonesia supplies electricity to less than one third of 
its population. Expansion of the energy grid requires an investment by hard- 
pressed governments in the region of some US$50 billion per annum to keep up 
with demand, let alone expand services. While Sanyo, the Japanese company, 
announced its US$1.2 trillion investment GENESIS project to supply clean, 
unlimited energy to Asia by 2100, via its Global Energy Network equipped with 
solar superconductor grids in outer space, such a development can only lead to 
greater dependence on Japan by most South East Asian countries, where alterna- 
tive locally-derived energy sources remain scarce (Asia Inc., August 1992: 30-4). 

Countries like Indonesia also suffer from a high debt-service ratio of 
roughly 30 per cent and in 1992 the current account deficit ran at some A$8 
billion, putting greater pressure on the country's existing infrastructure because 
of tight monetary policy. While the decline of existing infrastructure does 
encourage service opportunities for foreign companies, inereasing dependency 
on external investment for basic services places Indonesia at greater risk of 
increasing its deficit. 

Friction between states in South East Asia is exacerbated because of bilateral 
trade imbalances and the continuation of barriers to intra-regional trade. In 
effect, the trade regime of the region remains extremely fragile. While imbalances 
are mitigated by Japan's rising import ratios from Asean countries, Ravenhill 
argues it is difficult to tell whether the trend towards increased imports of goods 
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from Asean countries by Japan is long-term. He considers that the trend may 
indicate an attempt at regional trade reorganization by Japan, in which the 
present pattern of exports from countries like Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia and 
the Philippines focused on low end technological and artisan commodity 
production, chemical goods and clothing, will ultimately result in a permanent 
trade tier in which the latter countries are permanently mobilized to provide 
goods with only partial added value in a highly competitive, volatile and limited 
market (Ravenhill, 1993: 108, 130). 

Cohen states that consensus in the region requires a ‘real’ sense of 
community which, despite economic co-operation, is lacking at the present time 
(Cohen, 1993: 155; Harris, 1993). What has developed in the region is inter- and 
intra-industrial trade and co-operation rather than inter- and intra-national 
co-operation. Without the sense of community, and given the emergence of 
assertive resistance by labour throughout the region, tensions remain beneath the 
surface but present a substantial impediment to regional co-operation and stable 
development. 


Conclusion 


Neither the dependency nor consensus models of future directions for South 
East Asia appear to fully take into account the destabilizing forces in the region. 
It is true that the impact of Japanese investment, which has eclipsed that of the 
United States, will tie countries more closely into trade networks with Japan. 
Japanese companies, along with those from other more developed states, are 
establishing key manufacturing businesses throughout South East Asia to supply 
domestic markets with essential manufactured goods and infrastructure. At the 
same time, such businesses utilize the cheap labour and deregulated capital 
markets of Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia and the Philippines to produce low 
end, cheap manufactured, chemical and agricultural goods for markets in the 
economically advanced states, and to transfer capital with fewer of the 
restrictions and costs that presently apply elsewhere. The reorganization of 
commodity and capital markets to suit the needs of Japan's corporate sector will 
mean that the pre-war Japanese 'co-prosperity' project becomes reality in a “Yen 
bloc’ linked by investment, trade and horizontally integrated manufacturing 
(Evans, 1993: 85-104). 

It is also evident that throughout many of the states in South East Asia, 
‘because business people play greater and more direct roles in the political sphere, 
democratic reform is more likely’ (Hewison et al., 1993:3). Hewison et al. 
consider that ‘shifts to high levels of capital accumulation and the development of 
a strong capitalist class, bring about structural tensions within authoritarian 
regimes which may lead to a democratic transition’ (1993:3-4; Robison, 
1993: 70). In this consensus oriented view, the development of democracy ‘South 
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East Asian style’ will result in regional integration via the establishment of more 
liberal regimes. Such regimes will maintain a tight control of economic 
development but will be controlled by a South East Asian business class with 
common aims and objectives, including the establishment of a stable zone of 
development. 

These scenarios do understate the fragility of trade relations and the 
possibility of growing labour dissent in the region, particularly given the growing 
gap between rich and poor. Furthermore, it is as well to remember that with the 
scarcity of energy resources, the potential for energy-based conflict remains 
ever-present. In the contemporary period there are approximately 15,000 square 
miles of overlapping claims on territorial waters in South East Asia. Possible 
fossil fuel sites are subject to ongoing dispute between Indonesia and Vietnam, 
with about 1500 square miles of overlap between Thailand and Malaysia, and 
conflicting claims on territory made by the Philippines, Taiwan and China 
(United Press International, 5 June, 1990; Buckmaster Publishing, 1991; Shearer, 
1993: 62). Higgott et al. note that the sheer speed with which countries in South 
East Asia have entered the international market obviated many of the domestic 
and intra-regional adjustments developing economies have required many years 
to make (Higgott et al., 1993:313). In essence, resistances must surface in the 
region for the foreseeable future. 
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Table A4:1 Malaysia: Key Indicators 


Geography 

land area (sq miles) 

capital city 

population (1991) 

population growth 
(1993) 

major ethnic groups 


official language 

literacy 

unemployment 
(1994 March) 


127,316 

Kuala Lumpur 
17.4 million 
2.096 


Malay 61%, Chinese 
30%, Indian 8% 
Malay 

65% 

8% 


Civic-Business Infrastructure 

type of government federal 
constitutional 
monarchy 

head of government Dr Mathir-bin 
Mohamad 

chief of state Sultan Arlan 

1989 votes with the 10.6% 

UN 


Source: Besher (1991: 591 , 629-30) and other diverse published reports. 





Economy 
GDP (1994) 


GDP growth (1988) 
GNP per cap. (1988) 


current account 
(1988) 

military aid 

major industries 


major agricultural 
products 


major imports 


major exports 


Health 

life expectancy 
(1991) 

infant mortality 
(1991) 

fertility 

doctor per patient 


US$31.46 million 
7.496 

2,010 

1.21 


US$950,000 
rubber and palm oil, 
textiles, tin mining, 
logging, petroleum 
and electronics 
rubber, palm oil, 
rice, coconuts, 
pepper, pineapples 
machinery, 
transport 
equipment, 
manufactured 
goods, crude 
petroleum, 
foodstuffs, mineral 
fuels and chemicals 
rubber, palm oil, 
timber, petroleum 
and light 


manufacturing 
76 years 


31/1000 


2.9 
1:3,200 
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Table A4:2 Indonesia: Key Indicators 


Geography 

land area (sq miles) 

capital city 

population (1989) 

population growth 
(1993) 

major ethnic groups 


official language 
unemployment 

(1994 March) 
literacy 


74,101 
Jakarta 

187 million 
1.996 


Javanese 4096 
Sundanese 1596 
Madurese 896 
Coastal Malay 8% 
other 2996 
Indonesian 

2.596 


62% 


Civic-Business Infrastructure 


type of government 

head of government 

1989 votes with the 
US at the UN 


republic 
President Suharto 
11.5% 





Econ 

GDP (1988) 

GDP growth 

GNP per cap. (1989) 

exports(1988) 

imports (1988) 

US direct investment 
(1989) 

military budget 
(1987/1988) 


major industries 


major agricultural 
production 
major imports 


major exports 


Health 

life expectancy 
(1991) 

infant mortality 
(1991) 

fertility 

doctor per patient 


Source: Besher (1991: 591, 622—3) and other diverse published reports. 
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US$89 billion 

4.2 billion 
US$430 

US$19 billion 
US$13.3 billion 
US$3,696,000,000 


US$1,320,000,000 


petroleum, textiles, 
mining, cement, 
chemicals, fertilizers, 
timber, palm oil and 
light manufactures 
rice, rubber, copra, 
coffee, sugar 

rice, wheat, flour, 
textiles, chemicals, 
iron, steel 
petroleum, liquefied 
natural gas, timber, 
coffee, rubber 


59 years 


80/1000 


3.4 
1:11,740 
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Table A4:3 The Philippines: Key Indicators 


Geography Economy 
land area (sq miles) 115,831 GDP (1990) US$41.6 billion 
resources timber, petroleum, | GDP growth (1990) 5% 
nickel, silver, cobalt, | exports (1993) US$597 million 
gold overseas aid military US$127 
capital city Manila million 
population 64 million economic US$366 
population growth 2.7% million 
(1988) military budget US$532 million 
major ethnic groups Christian Malays major industries textiles, 
91.5% pharmaceuticals, 
Muslim Malays 4% wood products, 
Chinese 1.5% food processing, 
other 2% electronics, 
official language Tagalog chemicals, oil 
literacy 8896 products 
major agricultural ^ rice, coconut, sugar, 
products corn, bananas, 
tobacco, pineapples 
major imports petroleum, 
industrial 
equipment, wheat 
major exports sugar, lumber, 
bananas, textiles, 
nickel, electrical 
components 
Civic-Business Infrastructure Health 
typeofgovernment republic life expectancy 66 years 


infant mortality 48/1000 
doctor per patient 1: 6,713 
fertility 4.6 


head of government President Fidel 
Ramos 
1989 votes with the 14% 
US at the UN 





Source: Besher (1991: 591) and other diverse published reports. 
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Anthony van Fossen 


Corporate Power in the Pacific 
Islands 


he Pacific was the last major region to be drawn into the capitalist 

world-system and most of the literature on corporate power in the region has 
a developmentalist orientation, proposing the movement from one structure to 
another. This tendency is only increased by the extremely uneven quality of the 
combined development of the region.’ The first two contradictory orientations 
identify opposing processes which the extension of corporate power supposedly 
engenders — modernization or dependency. The third and fourth perspectives are 
more dialectical — suggesting the ways in which social movements or financial 
institutions shape the conditions of corporate power. 


Modernization 


Conceptions of corporate power in the Pacific Islands in terms of modernity lead 
in two opposing directions. On one hand, the islands’ lack of proper 
development is seen as the result of traditional constraints on business enterprises 
— leaving the region incapable of reaching its full potential. The other direction 
sees little conflict between traditionalism and modernity — with traditional 
inclinations being realized more effectively in modern corporate structures. 

The focus in many studies is on the lack of corporate power or its relatively 
underdeveloped state in a traditional economy. The development of corporate 
power is likely to be largely confined to industries owned and controlled by 
expatriates or oriented toward export (e.g. as in colonial Fiji, according to 
Knapman, 1983, 1985, 1986, 1987). Locally-owned Third World island enter- 
prises remain largely undeveloped, informal, under-capitalized and trapped in 
markets which are overcrowded and easy to enter — thus being afflicted by high 
levels of failure (Forster, 1984). According to some (e.g. Lockwood, 1971), in 
many peripheral Pacific Islands economies there has been too little displacement 
of the traditional economy and there is a sense of futility about any attempts at 
modernization which would produce substantial indigenous corporate power. 
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Traditional life is filled with inhibitions on the growth of capitalism which are 
more or less permanent. The economy is so traditional that it rejects the new. For 
this reason there is little modernization or prospects for profitable investment in 
indigenous ventures unless traditional patterns are displaced or bypassed by 
modern influences. In more moderate versions, traditional institutions are seen 
as constraining the ability of governments to attract transnational investment, 
which is perceived as playing a positive role (United Nations, 1985: 32-5). 

According to another influential modernization perspective (Bertram and 
Watters, 1985, 1986), migration, remittances and a state bureaucracy funded to a 
significant degree by foreign aid discourage the emergence of modern productive 
corporations. True modernization may never take place in these MIRAB 
(migration, remittance and bureaucracy) economies, as unearned income flows 
into them and allows imports to vastly outstrip exports and produces a 
disintegration of local production. 

Considerably more optimistic views contend that a surplus of labour and 
land is available in many peripheral island countries and that these can be utilized 
in a relatively painless fashion by developing modern ordered markets for them, 
requiring very little capital from the advanced corporate sector (Fisk and Shand, 
1970). However, all modernization writers emphasize the necessity of foreign 
corporate investment and expertise to produce fully modern economies (Fisk, 
1967; Ward, 1971). Government policies discouraging foreign investment 
merely lead to incomplete modernization and a wide gap between modern and 
traditional sectors of the economy, with a local elite controlling the former 
(Bollard, 1976). 

Almost all see these forces of modernization being inexorable in the long 
term (with stronger forms of corporate power being inevitable), but some, 
particularly in company histories (e.g. Stone, 1991; Buckley and Klugman, 1981, 
1983; Taylor et al., 1976; Simpich, 1974), view the inclinations of foreign 
capitalists in more historically particular and voluntarist terms (Denoon, 1985), 
with processes of modernization being truncated or accelerated in ambiguous 
ways. In most respects the model for modernization is Hawaii, with a history 
which strikingly illustrates in microcosm the range of traditional and moderniz- 
ing influences which have operated in the Pacific Islands as a whole. In Hawaii 
the fundamental evolution from indigenous traditional agriculture to plantations 
and on to modern corporate organization has gone the furthest. Ownership is 
being increasingly separated from control as large Kamaaina family plantation- 
based companies (the ‘Big Five’) have been passing into the hands of autonomous 
professional managers, as the rigid class hierarchies of traditional Hawaiian 
indigenous society and later of the plantation era are superseded by a more 
pragmatic and open class system (cf. Hitch, 1992). 

More recent and extreme analyses in this school are inclined to contend that 
modernization may only proceed if there is the implementation of full-scale New 
Right deregulation and privatization to produce the export orientation of a 
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‘Pacific Hong Kong’ (Kasper et al., 1988) or ‘Singapore’ (Cole and Hughes, 
1988), even if this means a considerably higher level of foreign control of the 
economy, which may even be interpreted as advantageous. Goodman et al. 
(1987:205-7), for example, contend that governments such as Papua New 
Guinea's must generate enthusiasm for large increases in virtually unregulated 
foreign investment. 

Perhaps the most optimistic view, particularly advocated by those who have 
been employed by governments and international bodies (Fairbairn and Parry, 
1986, Fairbairn, 1985, 19882, 1988b, 1988c), sees the possibility of modernization 
proceeding in a most pleasing fashion — whereby corporate power and the 
economy grow without harming self-reliance or the most cherished elements of 
traditional life. Transnational capital investment and indigenous entrepreneur- 
ship are seen as mutually reinforcing. Finney's studies (1969, 1973, 1987, 1988), 
for example, have shown that even some cultures which might be seen as among 
the most traditional are in fact preadapted for the emergence of entrepreneurs, 
who have demonstrated the ability to organize commercial and even corporate 
enterprises without losing their cultural integrity. 


Dependency 


According to dependency theorists, the problems of Pacific Islands societies 
cannot be solved simply through modernization. The islands are in colonial or 
neo-colonial relationships with metropolitan economies and corporate power is 
exercised over them in this context — either through colonial companies 
established within them or increasingly through branches and subsidiaries of 
transnational corporations headquartered in the metropole. These hinder their 
possibilities for genuine self-development. 

The essence of this is unequal exchange in economies oriented toward 
importing and exporting. Pacific Islands have had their polities and economies 
structured so that they are dependent on metropoles but they have very little 
reciprocal power. The inequality increases as they are drawn into capitalist 
relations which the islands have almost no ability to alter. 

Autonomous development, often outside the capitalist system, is subtly or 
explicitly recommended. ‘Modernization’ is usually seen as an ideology 
promoting greater incorporation into unequal and oppressive relationships — 
both domestic and, more fundamentally, international. This ideology of 
‘modernization’ increasingly permeates law, the state, business and popular 
consciousness — despite all of its inadequacies as a way of representing reality. It is 
primarily the ideology of expanding transnational corporate power. 

Dependency analyses acknowledge the realities of power far more openly 
than modernization studies. They show that there is some resistance to the 
encroaching power of transnational capital, but this is generally seen as having 
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little permanent effect, at least immediately. The greatest hope would come from 
Third World solidarity and socialism, but the possibilities for these are 
minimized by the complicity of indigenous elites with the global capitalist 
system, even when they claim to be socialists (Howard, 1983b). 

As opposed to modernization accounts of corporate power, which tend to 
be teleological, many dependency perspectives are more properly called causal. 
They trace the ‘development of underdevelopment’, to use the phrase of André 
Gunder Frank (1969), as in the case of a single company with pervasive power 
over an entire society (Narsey, 1979) or an industry which removes vast 
resources from the region at low cost for the benefit of consumers in rich 
countries, leaving little in return (Kent, 1980).? These accounts show how 
corporate expansion has reduced the autonomous powers of Pacific Islands 
societies and they often leave a sense that they have been losing direction as a 
result (Kent, 1993; Utrecht, 1984; Bishop and Wigglesworth, 1982; Winkler, 
1982; Rokotuivuna et al., 1973). 

Other studies devote more attention to how inequalities and opportunism 
within Pacific Islands societies have led to their local elites seeking advantages 
through alliances with large mainland capitalist enterprises. These alliances 
continue to solidify transnational corporate power in these societies (Ogan and 
Wesley-Smith, 1992; Kent, 1989; Cooper and Daws, 1985; Sutherland, 1984; 
‘Howard, 1983c, 1986; Fitzpatrick, 1980; Amarshi et al., 1979). Throughout most 
of the region, from the Federated States of Micronesia (Cameron, 1992) to 
Hawaii (Kent, 1993; Hanna, 1945: 22, 35), local capital has been predominantly 
mercantile — strongly favouring importing and exporting over local production 
for local needs (e.g. self-sufficiency in food), as these would lower their profits. 

Some dependency studies have pointed to the possibility of dependent 
development, asserting that foreign economic links have been manipulated 
somewhat successfully to produce achievements which go beyond what has been 
anticipated. Nevertheless, dependency or foreign economic power are seen as 
producing an imperfect and uncertain future (cf. van Fossen, 1990; Taylor, 1987). 
The most sophisticated studies of general business organization (emphasizing 
resource dependence) have been written from this viewpoint — demonstrating 
how corporations are the primary vehicles of the geographical transfer of value 
from peripheral to more central areas of the global economy. This work, centring 
on Fiji and the South Pacific Islands, has been perhaps the most systematic and 
detailed of all the vast literature on dependency across the world in showing the 
importance of the internal structure and functioning of companies for processes 
of unequal exchange. It identifies the tendency for large business organizations to 
be centred in the core and for smaller firms, subsidiaries or branches to be in the 
periphery and contends that this differentiates a global system of ‘haves’ and 
‘have nots’, the dominant and the dominated. 

The geographical transfer of value should be understood in terms of core and 
peripheral business organizations rather than core and peripheral countries. This 
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approach criticizes the ‘spatial fetishism’ of other dependency perspectives, but 
points to the neo-colonial power networks which control even such funda- 
mental aspects of the South Pacific Islands’ viability as commercial air access 
(Taylor, 1984a; Taylor and Kissling, 1983). The dependence of the Pacific 
Islands is heightened by an absence of leader firms in some jurisdictions 
(Taylor, 1984a, 1984b), or (where they exist) their diversification away from the 
region or their absorption by non-regional firms — which has been particularly 
the case with the weakening or decentring of the ‘Big Five’ companies in 
Hawaii (cf. Kent, 1993). 

In still milder versions, dependency and penetration by foreign corpor- 
ations may be seen as closing off some possibilities, but this is inevitable due to 
the natural dependence of a thinly populated and peripheral geographical area. 
Emphasis is placed on continuous adjustments which islartders make to im- 
prove their positions (Connell, 1988; Brookfield, 1972). 

The least radical dependency perspective emphasizes conflicts between 
local and transnational capitalists, and sees the former as making contributions 
to development which the latter tend to defeat. This nationalist perspective is 
the least inclined to attack corporate power per se, but it sees underdevelop- 
ment as emerging from high levels of foreign ownership (Carstairs and Prasad, 
1981). 

In all these perspectives local corporate power reflects global geopolitical 
and geoeconomic relationships which develop historically. The vast panorama 
' of global exchange increasingly encompasses even the remotest places on earth. 


Social Movements 


In the Pacific Islands anti-systemic social movements have attempted to redirect 
or defeat corporate power. Over time, these have tended to pass from religious to 
secular forms of organization. They have engaged in unequal contests and they 
have achieved, at most, limited success. Nevertheless, they are still repeatedly 
engaged in conflicts with local representatives of global capital. 

The early phases of capitalist penetration have frequently been opposed by 
radical religious movements calling for the expulsion of the invaders and 
confiscation of their wealth. These movements have often been defeated by the 
full force of the colonial or neo-colonial administration. In remote areas of 
Melanesia such movements are still active, and they have been a very common 
response of indigenous people throughout the entire region (Worsley, 1957). 

Some organizations have grown out of this and, while still opposing foreign 
investment, they have promoted indigenous capitalist development. Frequently, 
these have also been opposed by colonial and neo-colonial states, which are 
closely aligned with the interests of global business and foreign investors (Young, 
1992; Durutalo, 1985; Sutherland, 1984). 
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In recent times some of these movements have attempted to combine their 
‘cargo cult’ economic development strategies with the programs of international 
financiers. The 1980 secession movement in Vanuatu was generated to a great 
degree by the alliance between local prophets and tax haven promoters to build 
the world’s most laissez-faire tax haven (Besant, 1984; Shears, 1980). 

Bougainville has been the site of a more successful secession movement, 
where local landowners formed an army and interim government and closed one 
of the largest copper mines in the world and removed themselves from the 
control of the Papua New Guinea state. Here the focus has been on delinking 
themselves from the destructive aspects of the capitalist world economy to gain 
more power over their lives and environment by returning to a horticulturally 
based society (Reid, 1993). 

Other attempts to minimize the exploitation of indigenous people by giving 
them greater control over their lives have been directed against transnational 
corporations. They may be regional moves against specific companies (e.g. 
British Petroleum’s forestry operations in western Fiji; see Durutalo, 1985) or 
opposition to a whole industry in a state (e.g. tourism in Hawaii; see Trask, 
1993), but they are part of growing ethnicist and subnationalist demands for 
sovereignty (Friedman, 1989) at a time when capital is increasingly global. 

The most pragmatic opposition to corporate power has been through labour 
movements and parties (Emberson-Bain, 1994; Hess, 1992; Moore et al., 1990; 
Stern, 1988; Bain, 1985; Utrecht, 1984; Howard, 1983a, 1983b; Plange, 1983; 
Tuhanuku, 1983; Hince, 1971), although (in Hawaii in particular) environmental 
groups have been significant (Modavi, 1992). 

In the general literature on corporate power there has not been sufficient 
consideration of how it is constrained. In the Pacific Islands social movements 
indicate the limits of corporate power, but also how opposition is complex, 
poorly organized, uncoordinated, and even contradictory (cf. Naidu, 1992: 165— 
83, 198-9; Hempenstall and Rutherford, 1984; Mamak and Ali, 1980). It is the 
relative weakness of this opposition which partly explains the success of 
transnational corporations in presenting their goals as the ‘reality’ which island 
governments must accommodate. 


Financial Hegemony 


My contention is that currently the advance of capitalism throughout the region 
is being accomplished primarily through financial hegemony (cf. Mintz and 
Schwartz, 1985), whereby power over the development of this vast area is 
increasingly concentrated in large banks and financial institutions — particularly 
ANZ, Westpac, the Bank of Hawaii and MBf. These have increasingly 
triumphed over other forms of capital in integrating the region into the global 
economy. They are also in ever more powerful positions in relation to the 
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increasing number of governments within the region. More than any other 
private sector enterprises, they are important in the dependent development of 
the Pacific Islands. This is parallel to a more general process whereby, in times 
of general crisis such as the period of declining American hegemony which 
followed the 1973 oil crisis, banks and other financial institutions have become 
more central in global corporate power networks (cf. Fennema, 1982: 199). 

Corporate power is the most restricted in those areas where financial 
institutions and credit are the most undeveloped. A great deal of attention has 
been paid to seeing how banking facilities can be extended to even the most 
remote areas — particularly since local people have been encouraged to see their 
inability to obtain credit as being a reason for dissatisfaction. 

Numerous quixotic attempts to gain credit have attempted to bypass 
locally established banks and financial institutions. Promises of vast sums from 
mysterious foreign financiers have been an important resource for entre- 
preneurs and politicians representing people who have had difficulty in 
obtaining credit. That none of these promises has been fulfilled does not detract 
from the clear message that Pacific Island people often see their lack of 
commercial success as being caused by their problems in getting credit from 
established local banks and financial institutions — to which they attribute 
enormous powers to determine their lives, as evidenced by recent advance fee 
scandals relating to promises of extremely large loans to assist indigenous 
people and involving the governments of Fiji and Vanuatu. While it is easy to 
dismiss such schemes as fanciful, a more significant structural phenomenon 
inhibiting the formation of local corporate power has been the tendency of 
banks and financial institutions to invest local monetary reserves and savings in 
metropolitan financial centres rather than domestically — a policy dating from 
the colonial period (Narsey, 1986, 1988), which still persists, particularly in 
more peripheral states and jurisdictions. Many Pacific Islands countries are 
going to great trouble and expense to create central banks — which have 
significantly increased the power of commercial bankers on governmental 
policy. What might appear to regulate private banks actually tends to increase 
their influence over the state through providing a forum to formulate economic 
policies which benefit them. In small countries the central bank is often the 
only coherent economic planning unit of the state (cf. Luckett, 1987). 
Paradoxically, recent and so far unsuccessful attempts to minimize state 
intervention through the development of equity markets as alternatives to the 
regulated banking sector have been initiated through relatively well-funded 
programmes by governments or governmental agencies (Curnow, 1992; Savic, 
1991; Sexton, 1990). 

In Hawaii and vast stretches of Micronesia all the way to Palau, the 
extraordinary dominance of the Bank of Hawaii and its holding company 
(Bancorp Hawaii) provides a centre for the formulation of financial and 
economic policy for the entire area? The power of this single institution, while 
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generally acknowledged, has not been studied systematically. The same is true of 
the great influence of ANZ and Westpac in the South Pacific islands. 


Although Skully (1985, 1987) has written some pioneering surveys of banking and 
financial institutions in the South Pacific, these are largely descriptive and done on 
a jurisdiction-by-jurisdiction basis without adequately considering the cumu- 
lative regional impact of Australia's ANZ and Westpac, which have extended their 
operations considerably since these books were published. Even more recently, 
the growing Asian influencein the region has been represented by the expansion of 
MBf, the leading financier in Malaysia, which has ambitions to dominate financial 
services in the South Pacific Islands. It has actively moved into Fiji, Papua New 
Guinea and Tonga, where it has cemented strong links to the local state elites — 
often presenting itself a competitive alternative to Australian financial interests. 

Its intention is to consolidate financial and industrial capital in the region ona 
new and unprecedented scale. This was given a powerful impetus in mid-1994 
when itacquired W.R. Carpenter, an island conglomerate whose operations range 
from plantations to steel mills, from hardware shops to supermarkets and from 
automobiledealershipsto shipping lines in Fiji, Tonga, Western Samoa, and Papua 
New Guinea. Its local power is so great that in Fiji it accounts for approximately 
one quarter of gross domestic product. W. R. Carpenter has been Australian- 
directed for almost 100 years. The acquisition of Carpenter was generally regarded 
in financial markets as substantially assisting MBf Asia Capital Corporation 
Holdings Ltd in its ambition to be the first Malaysian-owned company to list on 
the New York Stock Exchange (Astbury, 1994a). 

Carpenter’s passage to Malaysian control indicates an important vector in the 
geopolitics of corporate power in the Pacific Basin, although there may be no 
important management changes immediately. The formation of this advanced 
finance capital (where powerful banking and industrial oligopolies and 
monopolies are fused into an ‘empire’) gives MBf potential advantages of 
coordination in its competition with Westpac, ANZ, the Bank of Hawaii or other 
possible rivals which are headquartered in metropolitan states where banking and 
finance companies are far more restricted in their scope of activities. MBf accused 
Westpac of trying to scupper its acquisition of Carpenter and threatened strong 
legal action if it acted on its threat to call in about A$30 million of loans to 
Carpenter, suggesting that this may have been intended to thwart competition. It 
was reported that MBf was interested in acquiring Westpac’s Pacific Islands 
banking interests (Astbury, 1994b). 

The recent rapid moves of the Bank of Hawaii into Fiji, Vanuatu and other 
South Pacific locations to complement its dominance in Hawaii and the northern 
Pacific Islands of Micronesia also deserve greater research. These banking groups 
currently encompass most of the cash economy ofa strategically significant region 
covering a very large proportion of the world’s surface. It would be interesting to 
know more about how they are using their vast powers there. 


t 
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One of the most intriguing financial developments has been the use of the 
islands as havens from taxation and regulation in metropolitan countries. 
Financial institutions and banks have been promoting the Pacific Islands as 
regional centres for innovative offshore lending, borrowing and investing, for 
flag of convenience shipping, for user-owned captive insurance companies and 
other entities (such as low-tax or tax-free export processing factories; United 
States Congress, 1993; Akram-Lodhi, 1992; Chandra, 1988, 1990) which weaken 
the powers of regional metropolitan states to regulate transnational corporations. 
The limited liability company and associated entities and processes are still 
relatively recent forms in some of the undeveloped parts of the Pacific Islands and 
this has, somewhat ironically, made them suitable for the flexible legal forms 
associated with successful offshore financial centre development. The related 
absence of any form of corporate or personal income taxation favoured the 
priority of Nauru and Vanuatu, where the development of financial services have 
thwarted attempts to introduce any form of income tax. It was legal ‘back- 
wardness' and flexibility which have propelled these and other tax havens (in 
such places as the Cook Islands, Western Samoa, the Marshall Islands and Niue) 
into involvement in the most advanced forms of financial captialism. Financial 
institutions have been instrumental in liaising with island governments to pass 
laws and enact regulations which promote laissez-faire capitalism globally. In the 
process they have become not only controllers of internal credit within the 
islands but also major sources of much needed foreign exchange on which these 
tax haven countries depend (van Fossen, 1992, 1993; Connell and Pritchard, 
1990). Numerous sovereign states are under the influence of a few oligopolistic 
or monopolistic banking empires, which increasingly define the terms in which 
they operate and limit their possibilities. 


Future Directions 


What has so far been missing in studies of the Pacific Islands corporate power is 
accounts of how it relates to long waves. The global nature of such cycles 
facilitates, limits, contains and shapes regional development. The growing 
multipolarity and fragmentation presently observable suggests that the he- 
gemony which the United States, Australia and New Zealand have exercised over 
the Pacific Islands will increasingly be challenged by Asian countries and also 
that the Islands themselves will be more subject to ethnic nationalism and 
secessionism in forms which may resist corporate power. What is most needed is 
a unified critical theory of Pacific Islands corporate power in global time. In a 
region where the present often so little resembles the past, nothing less than a 
fundamental issue of identity is involved. Identity is not sameness, but it is the 
unity of the varying aspects and possibilities of the most unevenly developed area 
on (what is inaccurately termed) earth. 
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Conclusion 


Modernization models of corporate power in the Pacific Islands are the most 
conventional, but vary between postulating symmetrical, directional dichot- 
omies of tradition and modernity, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
simply recounting historical events. Their conventionality and frequent literal- 
ness may produce the impression that modernization is ‘real’ and solidly based — 
describing the varying degree to which Pacific Islands countries participate in the 
inexorably and ultimately beneficent rise of capitalism. In contrast, dependency 
analysts contend that expanding corporate power creates a structure of 
inequality in the region — containing each localized space within an emerging 
hierarchical structure dominated by external forces. Still others concentrate on 
how extensions of corporate power have been met by recurring social 
movements, with the goals of these having generally become more specific and 
more secular over time. From ‘cargo cults’ to unions and environmental 
movements, in various ways, these have focused on the proper meaning, purpose 
and shape of work and technology in relation to conservative corporate power. 
In exploring financial hegemony we come closer to the current structure of 
global capitalism and to the centralized nature of contemporary Pacific Islands 
corporate power — setting the limits to the development of this extensive region. 


Notes 


1 Thereis great unevenness in the combined development of the Pacific Islands — varying 
between relatively rich jurisdictions with immense military or strategic significance 
which are incorporated into metropolitan states (Hawaii, Guam, the Northern 
Marianas, and French Polynesia) to middling-income countries such as Fiji to poor 
states such as Vanuatu. Tables of key indicators for Vanuatu, Fiji and Hawaii illustrate 
this uneven development. Many ‘national’ corporate power phenomena in the Pacific 
Islands are not particularly national at all, but are part of their wider Pacific Islands 
context. This is increasingly true as a small number of industries (e.g. tourism) and 
companies (e.g. transnational banks) ever more define the region as a whole. The 
process of unification under growing capitalist hegemony has, as in other parts of the 
world, produced growing intra-regional inequalities between peripheral and more 
central areas. 

2 Kent’s (1980) study of fishing should be updated, as the industry has expanded and 
changed. There is still no proper academic monograph on the contemporary logging 
industry in the Pacific Islands generally (cf. the 1985 work of Durutalo on western Fiji), 
although this is the topic of considerable popular debate and concern, as Asian-based 
companies have been making profits estimated to be as high as US$1,000,000,000 for 
1995, supplying the Japanese market but leaving ecological devastation and minimal 
financial returns in host countries. 

3 Just as the old dynastic families of Hawaii have diversified their interests and their ‘Big 
5° companies are increasingly owned by a broader or different set of families or 
shareholders, so these families continue to have great, though diminished, power over 
Bancorp Hawaii and the other dominant state bank, First Hawaiian, which they 
founded (cf. Anonymous, 1972; Miailovich, 1972). 
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4 The three major competing banks or their subsidiaries maintain dominant or substantial 
presences throughout wide stretches of the region. ANZ operates with large market 
shares in Papua New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, Vanuatu, Fiji, Western Samoa and 
the Cook Islands (Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited, 1993 Annual 
Report). The Bank of Hawaii is preeminent in Hawaii, Guam, the Northern Marianas, 
Palau, the Federated States of Micronesia, the Marshall Islands and American Samoa; it 
is increasingly important in Vanuatu, New Caledonia, Fiji, Tonga, Western Samoa and 
French Polynesia (Bancorp Hawaii, Inc., 1993 Annual Report). Westpac is a major 
financial force in Papua New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, New Caledonia, Vanuatu, 
Fiji, Tonga, Western Samoa, the Cook Islands, Niue, Tuvalu, Kiribati and French 
Polynesia (Westpac Banking Corporation, 1993 Annual Report). The cooperative 
relationship which still exists with Westpac in Tonga and Western Samoa (where there 
are jointly owned subsidiaries) was compromised as the Bank of Hawaii, a financially 
stronger institution, recently became a competitor in Fiji and Vanuatu. This will 
undoubtedly increase what Fennema (1982:168f, 173) has termed the prisoner's 
dilemma of such cooperative arrangements — since they are composed of potential 
enemies prone to parasitic behaviours and they are hence inherently unstable. 
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Table A5:1 Hawaii: Key Indicators 


Geography 

land area (sq km) 

sea area (sq km) 

capital city 

population (1992) 

population growth 
(1980-90) 

urban population 
(1990) 

median age (1990) 

major ethnic groups 


official language 

unemployment 
(1990) 

migration (1991) 


16,641 
2,147,985 
Honolulu 
1,159,600 
1.5% 


89% 


32.6 years 
European 23% 
Japanese 21.4% 
Hawaiian and part 
Hawaiian 19.1% 
Filipino 10.5% 
other 4.2% 
English 

3.5% 


44% born outside 
Hawaii 


Source: Hawaii (1992, 1993). 





Economy 

GSP (1992) 

GSP growth (1992) 

GSP per cap (1989) 

inflation (1992) 

bank deposits (1991) 

full-service banks 
(1991) 

foreign investment 
(1992) 

Japanese investment 
(1992) 

exports (1990) 

imports (1990) 

retail sales (1987) 

economic activities 
(1990) 


Health 
life expectancy 
infant mortality 


US$29.3 million 
24% 
US$25,256 
5.196 

US$14.8 million 
10 


US$13.6 billion 
US$11.6 billion 


US$1.6 billion 
US$10.9 billion 
US$8 billion 
tourism US$9.4 
billion, illegal 
marijuana seized 
US$7.7 billion, 
military US$3.2 
billion, sugar US$0.3 
billion, pineapple 
US$0.2 billion 


78 years 
7/1000 
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Table A5:2 Fiji: Key Indicators 


Geography 
land area (sq km) 
sea area (sq km) 
capital city 
population (1992) 
population growth 
(1993) 
population density 
major ethnic groups 


languages spoken 


workforce 
literacy (1987) 


` 18,272 (332 islands) 


1,290,000 

Suva (on Viti Levu) 
758,275 

2.1% 


110 per sq ml. 
Fijians 48% 
Indians 47% 
other 5% 

Fiji, Hindustani, 
English 

$1,000 

80% 


Civic-Business Infrastructure 


government 


prime minister 


Parliament restored 
1992 
Major-General 
Sitiveni Rabuka 
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Economy 
GDP growth 22% 
(1980-8) 
GNP per cap. (1990) US$1780 
bank deposits (1992) US$.8 billion 
full-service banks — 6 
(1994) 
foreign debt (1989)  US$467 million 
inflation (1980-90) 5.4% 
exports (1991) US$450,600,000 
imports (1991) US$642,800,000 
major industries sugar-refining, 
tourism, gold, 
lumber, garment 
manufacturing 
(especially in tax- 
free export zones), 
engineering 
major agricultural ^ sugar, copra, ginger 
products 
Health 
life expectancy 68 years 
(1987) 
infant mortality 19/1000 
(1987) 


Sources: Besher (1991: 445, 448, 620); Bisso (1992: 277); Euromonitor (1993: 180—1); 
Reserve Bank of Fiji Annual Report (1993). 
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Table A5:3 Vanuatu: Key Indicators 


Geograpby 

land area (sq km) 

sea area (sq km) 

arable land (sq km) 

capital city 

population estimate 
(1989) 

density 


resources 
major ethnic groups 


languages 


literacy (1993) 


11,880 (80 islands) 
680,000 

371 

Port Vila 

160,000 


32 per sq mile 

fish, manganese, 
hardwood, cattle 
Melanesian 95% 
other 5% 

106 plus Bislama, 
French and English 
spoken 

15% 


Civic-Business Infrastructure 


type of government 
constitution 
chief of state 


prime minister 


republic 

1980 

President Fred 
Timakata 
Maxime Carlot 





Economy 

GDP (1988) 

GNP per cap. (1989) 

offshore bank 
deposits by 
foreigners (1990) 

domestic bank 
deposits (1993) 

offshore banks 
(1994) 

full-service banks 
(1994) 

major industries 


major agricultural 
products 
major exports 


major imports 


Health 

life expectancy 
(1991) 

infant mortality 


US$87 million 
US$750 
US$3.6 billion 


US$.06 billion 
420 
3 


tourism, tax-haven 
services, fish- 
freezing, canneries 
copra, cocoa, coffee, 
taro, yams, coconuts 
copra, frozen fish, 
meat — 

value (1985) 
US$18,141,000 
food, consumer 
goods, machinery, 
transport 
equipment, fuels — 
value (1985) 
US$65,969,000 


63 years 


39/1000 


Sources: Besher (1991); Bank of England Quarterly Review (1990); Reserve Bank of 
Vanuatu Quarterly Review (1993-4). 
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Georgina Murray 


Conclusion 


ithin the Pacific Rim a new system of ‘cores and peripheries’ has emerged 

between nation states and even within states. This uneven growth is a 
source of tensions within and between nation states in this area. The extremes of 
uneven development at a nation state level is particularly in evidence in a 
comparison between some of the Dependent Pacific Islands and the rich 
countries of Japan, Australia and New Zealand. 

Pacific Rim third world countries are among those crying out for an end to 
anarchic western capital that creates dangerous volatility within their economies. 
Members of the G24 developing countries, are ‘being battered by the frequent 
inflows and outflows of Western capital that often had little to do with their 
economic policies or fundamentals' (Ellis, 1994c: 8). In a meeting in Madrid the 
G24 countries called on the IMF and the World Bank to help rectify this 
situation. Although these bodies have now accepted the responsibility for 
inflicting macro economic adjustment policies that have fallen dispropor- 
tionately upon the poor (New York Times, 1994:30), the degree of damage 
already inflicted makes anything they may do in the future likely to be too little 
too late. 

A dominant theme running through this trend report has been the spread of 
Economic Rationalism through agents like the IMF, World Bank, ADB, APEC 
and ASEAN. The spread of Economic Rationalist politics is affecting the Pacific 
Rim region more than any other, reaching an extreme in the peripheral Pacific 
Island states that have established laissez faire tax havens. Privatization and 
deregulation legislation, another result of this type of politics, has enhanced 
corporate activity. There are now more than 80 countries that have ‘privatized’ 
some 6800 previously state-owned enterprises. This gives the control of essential 
services such as water, fuel and so forth to the business communities. There is no 
guarantee corporate ownership will mean a better distribution of these essential 
services (Sandberg, 1994: 14) and the history of private distribution of essential 
services points to profit making for owners rather than any consideration of the 
needs or interests of the consumer. The irony is that the core countries that are 
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the most zealous in the promotion of deregulation and privatization are not 
themselves the countries that are practising it. The majority of the privatization is 
occurring in Eastern Europe and the developing world. For example, Africa sold 
373 SOEs whereas only 170 in the OECD countries have been sold (Sandberg, 
1994: 14). The core countries advocating SOE sales have the MNCs that buy 
them up cheaply. 

The stronger and: more successful the state, the more able it is to resist the 
pressure to deregulate and privatize. The countries in the North East Asia Pacific 
Rim with the highest rates of economic growth are those that have had most state 
intervention and the least deregulation and privatization. The Taiwanese, for 
example, need to have approval to open an automatic teller let alone a bank (New 
York Times, 1994: 37). The weaker South East Asian countries intervene less in 
their economies and are less disciplined than their counterparts in North East 
Asia (MacIntyre, 1994:13) Once the weak nation is in to the cycle of 
deregulation and privatization forced upon it by tied loans to pay high debts, it is 
difficult for them to get out of this downward spiral. 

The justification for nation states’ use of Economic Rationalist policies is 
economic growth. World economic growth would be the ultimate justification. 
Is there any evidence that the spread of economic rationalist policy has increased 
world economic growth? The answer is no. Economic rationalist economies do 
not satisfactorily stimulate world growth (Brenchley, 1994b: 16). World econ- 
omic growth is emerging from the recession too slowly, that is, at a rate that is 
slower than normal for a cyclical recovery, and below sustainable long-term 
growth rates according to the UNCTAD's Trade and Development 1994 
Report. The global forecast of out put growth for this year is 2.5 per cent. The 
report lays the blame for poor growth at the feet of Economic Rationalist policy 
makers. Then it goes on to challenge the present consensus among western 
governments and monetary institutions committed to this type of economics, by 
questioning the wisdom of emphasizing supply-side policies, at the expense of 
demand management and relying exclusively on private enterprise to create 
development. The report also questions the treatment of inflation as invariably a 
more serious threat than unemployment. Policies that keep down inflation also 
tend to keep down overall growth. These policies have encouraged waves of 
private debt, credit creation and contraction that spawn disturbing speculation 
and produce large imbalances in current accounts with consequent strains in 
foreign exchange markets. The deficiency in global demand has prompted the 
mistaken mercantilist notion that countries should seek growth by improving 
competitiveness against other nations. Global demand deficiency was a recipe for 
wasting the world’s productive potential and an invitation to conflict between 
nations (Brenchley, 1994b: 16). 
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The specific findings of this collection show that the patterns of production in 
this region have changed in the uneven movement toward post-Fordist 
production. In chapter two, Murray and Alexander argue that deregulation has 
consolidated and centralized top capital interests in Australia and New Zealand. 
Previous protectionist policies kept foreign capital out and stagnated domestic 
private enterprise. Paralleling the amassing of wealth at the top has been the 
steady deterioration of conditions for workers in the region. Bierling argues that 
in Japan there is a shedding of the baggage of the old business culture that has 
stressed the mutual responsibility between capital and labour. He also suggests 
that the freeing of controls on the corporations in Singapore, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong is associated with a greater class distinction between ‘the haves’ and ‘have 
nots’. In Thailand, Malaysia, the Philippines and Indonesia, there is evidence of 
growing resistance to corporate power from labour. Van Fossen, in chapter five, 
argues the ‘centrality of the large banking institutions in controlling and 
organizing corporate activity in the Pacific islands. The centralized nature of this 
power sets limits to development in the region. 

Social stability, necessary for successful corporate development, has been 
bought at the expense of civil liberties, as shown in the authoritarian states 
described by Bierling and Murray in chapter three. China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong and Taiwan are all authoritarian states with no guarantee of prolonged 
peace. Stability in this region is often synonymous with repression. There is a 
common thread of authoritarianism woven throughout this region even in the 
least authoritarian regimes, such as Australia, Hawaii and New Zealand. 


Future Directions 


The future directions of the region are uncertain. The regional tension may 
especially develop between Japan and China. De Keijzer (1992) argues that early 
in the 21st century, Japan and China will become intense geopolitical rivals. 
Traditional rivalries will be polarized by the withdrawal of the US from Korea 
and Japan and this will leave a power vacuum which will result in the creation of a 
strong independent Korea and Japan wanting to remilitarize, and this remilitari- 
zation will make China increasingly wary. Economic suspicions will dominate as 
Japan continues to increase its direct investment in China and parallels with the 
old US-Japan relationship will emerge. 

De Keijzer (1992) also argues that by the year 2001 China, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan will have joined the six ASEAN countries and Australia to form a 
regional economic alliance. ASEAN will take the initiative in developing the 
lower Pacific Rim including Australia and New Zealand in response to the global 
trend towards economic regionalism — that is, trading bloc formation. Foreign 
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investment in the region will continue to increase exponentially even as large 
political and economic issues remain unresolved. 


Conclusions 


Permeating this collection has been a theoretical and practical concern about the 
way corporate power is concentrating, centralizing and fuelling a world 
tendency toward authoritarian and Economic Rationalist regimes in the Pacific 
Rim. There is an underlying commitment in capitalism toward competition in all 
its cyclical forms. In its present form, capitalism's extremes have to be countered 
by states providing adequate social infrastructures and democratic political 
forums. Even operating within a corporate paradigm, adequate social infrastruc- 
tures that nurture future generations of workers must be a prerequisite for long 
term corporate survival. But there also needs to be alternative strategies to those 
of Economic Rationalism in this region, strategies which support long-term 
ecologically sustainable economic growth rather than short-term MNC profit. 
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Résumé 


Le pouvoir des groupes industriels 
dans les pays de la ceinture du 
Pacifique 


ette région que l'on nomme ‘la ceinture de feu du Pacifique’ est un vaste 

marché de 3 trillions de dollars qui s’accroit d'une valeur de 3 billions de 
dollars par semaine. Ces chiffres suggèrent que c’est la région où, globalement, la 
croissance du PIB, de la population, de la part d'échanges et de la capacité 
industrielle est la plus forte. Cet ouvrage pose deux questions capitales: 
‘pourquoi cette croissance record et à qui profite-t-elle?’ Il présente une reflexion 
sur les raisons du décollage économique spectaculaire des dix-vingt dernières 
années et sur les conséquences de ce décollage pour la dynamique du pouvoir des 
grands groupes dans cette région. 

L'ouvrage suggére que ce décollage économique a été rendu possible par 
l'imposition d'une politique économique 'rationaliste' sans merci dans la region. 
Les Etats Nations ont mis en oeuvre une politique de libéralisme économique qui 
s'est traduite par une plus grande extraction et polarisation des richesses dans ces 
pays. Cette politique de libéralisme a soit directement affaibli le pouvoir existant 
des syndicats, soit affaibli la main-d'oeuvre, détruisant par là tout mouvement 
syndical. Le paradoxe est que ce sont les pays représentant le ‘noyau’ industriel 
mondial (i.e. le G7) qui ont au départ mis en oeuvre ces régimes de forte 
accumulation (à travers des organismes de prét tels le FMI, la banque mondiale, 
etc.) mais qui maintenant voient avec consternation cet ensemble unique de 
mesures et d'événements propulser la region en une force économique qui 
pourrait dépasser l'Europe ou les Amériques. Au début des années 90, les pays en 
bordure du Pacifique étaient encore essentiellement une source de main d'oeuvre 
abondante et bon marché mais ils sont également en train de devenir une des 
sources principales d'approvisionement en technologie et matières premières 
pour la production mondiale. 

Dans cette analyse de l'évolution de la région, nous commengons par 
examiner les pays riches de la ceinture du Pacifique-Japon, Australie, Nouvelle- 
Zélande, en retragant les nombreux chemins par lesquels le libéralisme 
économique a changé les bases structurelles de ces pays; soit par le changement 
des structures financiéres et l'inondation des marchés par des capitaux étrangers 
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sans grande valeur (en Nouvelle-Zélande et Australie); soit par des changements 
structurels au sein des groupes qui leur sont trés avantageux; soit par la cession a 
bas prix de biens publics aux grandes sociétés, en grande partie pour rembourser 
la dette exterieure privée (en Australie et Nouvelle-Zélande); ou finalement par 
l'affaiblissement des puissantes organisations de travailleurs (particuliérement en 
Nouvelle-Zélande). Dans ces pays, les multinationales ont assis leur pouvoir sur 
de fortes bases structurelles. Ce pouvoir a été renforcé par les transactions et 
reprises agressives des années 80 qui ont rationalisé, et dans certains cas éliminé, 
les sociétés inefficaces (en Nouvelle-Zélande et Australie par exemple); et à 
présent au Japon, la réforme des groupes est en crise. Il ne reste que les 
compagnies dont les valeurs sont süres comme bénéficiaires de la récession et de 
la polarisation des richesses qui en découle. 

Les pouvoirs naissants des quatre dragons — Chine, Hong Kong, Singapour 
et Taiwan sont le sujet du chapitre suivant. Ces pays sont inextricablement liés à 
la croissance phénomenale de la Chine qui avance à grands bonds vers le monde 
des grands groupes et qui, selon certains, sera le prochain leader économique du 
XXème siècle. Dans chacun de ces pays il y a d'importantes communautés 
chinoises qui établissent des réseaux avec la Chine populaire et qui sont une 
source importante d'investissements. En 1993 la Chine a ouvert deux places 
boursiéres et a développé des zones franches. Les trois autres pays, Hong Kong, 
Singapour et Taiwan sont en train de libéraliser leur économie de façon à ‘réduire 
les coüts de production' et à maintenir un fort taux d'investissements étrangers. 
Ces pays (avec l'exception récente de la Chine communiste) ont traditionelle- 
ment fait partie d'un vaste fonds de main d'oeuvre non-qualifiée utilisée pour les 
besoins des pays du ‘noyau’ industriel, tradition qui a changé grace à l'éducation 
et la recherche qui ont:amené à une réorganisation financière et technologique 
plus sophistiquée de la région. 

Les nations ‘les moins développées sont à peine moins développées 
aujourd'hui. En fait leur récent succés économique a fait surnommer la 
Thailande, la Malaisie, les Philippines et l'Indonésie les mini-dragons. Ces 
mini-dragons ont été les récipients de montants d’investissements variables selon 
leur stabilité politique (moins aux Philippines et en Indonésie, plus en Malaisie et 
en Thailande). On peut prédire que tout changement dans la region se fera à 
travers la résistance des syndicats ouvriers à la repartition inégale des richesses. 

L'avant dernier chapitre se place sur un point de vue d’hégémonie financière 
pour expliquer ce qui s'est passé dans les zones économiquement dépendantes du 
Pacifique-Fidji, le Vanuatu, les îles Salomon, Hawai, Guam et les Marianes du 
Nord. Ces pays ont été:entrainés dans le systéme financier international, ce qui 
les a amenés à un développement inégal. Le pouvoir dans la region est concentré 
entre les mains d'un petit nombre de grandes banques et de quelques autres 
institutions financières. , 


(Translated by Rebecca Chorfadi) 
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Preface 


When a "Trend Report’ on the field of urban sociology last appeared in this 
journal in 1982, the author, Elizabeth Lebas, offered a retrospective view of 
various Marxist and critical approaches as they had developed during the 1970s. 
At that time, political economic perspectives on the city such as those advanced 
by Castells, Harvey, Lojkine and Pahl were being boldly proclaimed as 
constituting a ‘new urban sociology’ (Walton, 1981; Zukin, 1980). Lebas (1982) 
concluded her report by making two predictions: that there would be a 
continuing need to understand how cities and regions are shaped by dominant 
political and economic interests and that this research would likely be carried out 
in large part beyond the confines of urban sociology as it had been known up to 
that point. 

A dozen years later, the political economy paradigm has succeeded in 
dominating a significant portion of the field but there are signs that it is ‘flagging’ 
and that the urban field is ‘once again in need of a new direction’ (Walton, 1993). 
One potential new direction which has been proposed is the analysis of 
postmodernism and its relationship to the city. A postmodern perspective 
partially overlaps the political economy paradigm but it also incorporates 
elements of cultural analysis not normally found in neo-Marxist and other 
theories of structural causation. Consistent with Lebas's second prediction, 
postmodern urban analysis is carried out more often than not beyond the pale of 
urban sociology, notably in the fields of architecture, literary analysis and 
cultural geography. 

In this Trend Report, I critically review the concept of the ‘postmodern city’ 
and assess whether in fact it represents a significantly new form of urbanization. 
After briefly reviewing the meaning and utility of postmodernism as a 
macrosociological theory, I turn specifically to postmodernism as an expression 
of urban form and experience. In particular, I focus on four specific manifes- 
tations of the postmodern which can be found in contemporary cities: 
postmodern architecture and urban design, gentrification, theme parks and 
urban fantasy-scapes and tourism urbanization. In the final section of this report, 
I consider whether the structures and practices which have been closely 
identified with the postmodern city are sufficiently discrete and important so as 
to constitute the building blocks of a fresh new perspective in urban sociology. 


John A. Hannigan 
University of Toronto 


Introduction 


Postmodernism and Contemporary Society 


A: Featherstone (1988: 195) has observed, few other recent academic terms 
can claim to have enjoyed such popularity as postmodernism has, yet it has 
also been regarded by many as an ‘ephemeral fashion’ or a ‘rather shallow and 
meaningless intellectual fad’. Among other things, postmodernism has been used 
to distinguish a historical period, an aesthetic style and a change in the condition 
of knowledge (Smart, 1992: 164). In the voluminous literature within the social 
sciences and humanities, it has variously been used to describe ‘a beginning and 
an end; a transition and a climax; a state of mind and a process’ (Freestone, 
1993: 17). Given this considerable diversity of meaning, it seems to make sense to 
follow Doyle’s (1992:113) advice to ‘separate the wheat from the chaff’ in 
considering the significance and utility of postmodern theory for contemporary 
urban sociology. 

One immediate difficulty here lies in the lack of a uniform definition. In fact, 
many academic discussions of postmodernism begin with the disclaimer that it is 
impossible, and even inadvisable, to be too specific about its parameters of 
meaning. Thus in introducing the contemporary modernity—postmodernity 
debate, Turner warns that 


it is not possible to impose, by definitional fiat, an agreed set of terms for debate 
precisely because these issues are essentially contested. There are no agreed terms of 
reference which would be binding on the contestants and which could bring about 
some practical outcome. (1990: 1) 
One useful attempt to pin down the meaning of postmodernism can be found in a 
seminal essay on planning and postmodernism by the urban geographer Michael 
Dear (1986) in which he identifies three separate dimensions: postmodernism as 
a statement of style, postmodernism as a method of analysis and postmodernism 
as an epochal transition. Dear traces part of the confusion about the meaning of 
the term from this multiple usage and from the fact that some writers seem to 
imply all three meanings simultaneously. 

Postmodernism as style originated and is still centrally associated with the 
field of architecture. Formulated as a form of protest against the formal, sterile, 
high-rise architecture of the 1960s and 1970s, postmodern architecture is 
characteristically playful, ambiguous and illusory. Historical forms are typically 
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decontextualized and. then recreated for purposes of distraction, entertainment 
and spectacle (Zukin, 1988:433). Prototypes of postmodern architecture and 
landscapes include the Bonaventure Hotel in Los Angeles, the neon casino strip 
in Las Vegas, ‘South Beach’ in Miami, and, above all, Disney World. 

As a method, postmodernism was born in the mid-1960s as part of a 
paradigmal upheaval in literary theory and has been especially identified with the 
‘deconstructionist’ analysis of the French writer, Jacques Derrida. The decon- 
structionists question the received authority of professors, critics and other 
established interpreters of literary texts. Instead, they insist that these texts must 
be read critically in order to uncover the hidden ‘cultural codes’ which govern the 
discourse contained within. 

In order to illustrate the essentially structureless nature of literary narratives, 
postmodern writers often affect a style which deliberately mirrors the fragmen- 
tation, even anarchy, which they see as a necessary countermeasure to the iron 
grip of the literary canons of the past. Within sociology, this strategy is probably 
best illustrated by Steve Pfohl’s (1992, 1993) postmodern adventures at the 
‘Parasite Cafe’, first ‘performed’ as part of the 1992 Society for the Study of Social 
Problems Presidential Address. 

Thirdly, postmodernism represents an epochal transition. As such, it 
suggests both a crisis within modernity and its probable successor. In this view, 
modernity has lost its promise of emancipating humanity from ‘poverty, 
ignorance, prejudice and the absence of enjoyment’ (Lyotard, 1988: 302). The 
governing trinity of human reason, science and progress which is at the core of 
the modernity ‘project’ has shown itself to be misguided, even socially 
destructive. Nowhere is this more evident than with the environment which has 
suffered greatly from the collaboration of science and industry in the interests of 
continued economic growth (Bordessa, 1993). The ‘culture of scientism’ (Beck, 
1992) has, in fact, invaded every part of our lives, producing a raft of social and 
environmental risks which are distributed across the social spectrum. 

Postmodernism represents both an opportunity and a danger. Rising from 
the ashes of a discredited modern movement (Zukin, 1988: 431), it holds out the 
hope of social reconstruction, but, at the same time, may simply be the 
culmination of the crisis of modernity. Thus, a crucial distinction must be made 
between oppositional and affirmative forms of postmodernism. 

The oppositional form of postmodernism is most centrally associated with 
the ideas of the French philosopher Jean-François Lyotard. In a report on the 
changing condition of knowledge prepared for the Conseil des Universités of the 
Government of Quebec, Lyotard (1984) declares the ‘grand narratives’ of the 
19th century, notably liberalism and Marxism, as essentially defunct. This is said 
to be the outcome of three trends: the development of disorienting postindustrial 
forms of technology, the advent of a consumer capitalism promising an ever 
increasing prosperity : ‘and, most significantly, a shift in the principle of 
legitimation of knowledge from predominantly philosophical and political forms 
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to those which are ‘techno-economic’, that is, based on the value in the industrial 
market place (Smart, 1992:170-1). The current status of knawledge about 
biotechnology is one excellent illustration of this latter trend. 

Lyotard conceives of postmodernism as embodying a ‘politics of resistance’. 
By this is meant that cultural critics should undertake to critically question and 
examine the foundations of established thought, laying bare their assumptions 
and biases. This, of course, is exactly what the literary deconstructionists have 
advocated. It is not at all clear what happens once this project has been 
completed, although there seems to be an inherent belief that revelation 
somehow means liberation. 

The more affirmative ‘postmodernism of reaction’ is most closely associated 
with the work of Frederic Jameson (1984, 1990). In contrast to Lyotard, who is a 
‘lapsed’ Marxist, Jameson actively seeks to ‘retrieve and burnish the credentials of 
Marxist analysis as the sole remaining viable grand narrative’ (Smart, 1990: 25) by 
depicting postmodernism as dominating the logic of late capitalism. 

Jameson proposes that each of the three stages of capitalist development as 
outlined by Mandel (1980) — market capitalism, monopoly capitalism and 
multinational capitalism — is characterized by a cultural dominant: realism, 
modernism and postmodernism. Postmodernism is marked by the dominance of 
space over time. That is, with the successful penetration of multinational capital 
into global communications networks new forms of postmodern space have 
opened up. Jameson doesn’t use the term but the much vaunted ‘information 
highway’ of the future typifies this. Controlled by consortia of ever larger cable 
television companies, computer firms and telephone companies, these networks 
are instantaneous and transcend national borders. Significantly, they are also 
dominated by ‘simulacra’ (Baudrillard, 1983), that is, mediated images where it is 
virtually impossible to distinguish the real from the fake because the original is 
itself an artificial creation. These images are said by Jameson to have become ‘the 
final form of commodity reification’ (1984). 

Whereas Lyotard treats postmodernism as a kind of regenerative movement 
within a declining modernity, Jameson links it with the rising dominance of 
neo-conservatism. In what could be interpreted as a contemporary variation on 
the ‘bread and circuses’ notion, Jameson regards postmodern consumers as 
totally distracted by ‘pseudoevents and spectacles’, thereby neutralizing any 
groundswell of political ferment or protest. Accordingly, he ‘has yet to be 
convinced that while postmodernism reinforces the logic of consumer capitalism 
it can also resist it’ (Smart, 1990: 25). 

Falling somewhere in between the polar positions of Lyotard and Jameson is 
the perspective of the Marxist economic geographer David Harvey, as expressed 
in his book, The Condition of Postmodernity (1989). Harvey places the 
emergence of postmodernism a decade later than does Jameson, that is, between 
1968 and 1972 when the Fordist-Keynesian economic consensus which had been 
dominant since the Second World War began to deteriorate. While he shares 
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Jameson's view that postmodernism represents and even disguises the latest form 
of capitalism ultimately furthering its expansion, at the same time he senses some 
positive elements. Most notably, by celebrating *ephemerality, fragmentation, 
discontinuity and plurality’ postmodernism encourages ‘the recognition of the 
importance of gender, race, social movements, regional resistance and geo- 
graphic locality’ (Relph, 1991: 100). Ultimately, however, Harvey concludes that 
postmodernism is dangerous because it ‘avoids confronting the realities of 
political economy and the circumstances of global power’ (1989: 117). 


Assessment 
As a general theory .of social change postmodernism possesses a number of 
notable weaknesses. : 

First, it is difficult to accept that everything is totally contrived, lacks 
authenticity and exists in a state of perpetual flux. As Fuchs and Ward have noted 
with relation to postmodernism's theoretical cousin, deconstructionism: *while 
truth is always and everywhere social imagery, some images are more 
consequential and authoritative than others. A few images are so authoritative 
that they no longer appear as images’ (1994: 506). 

Moreover, in denying the existence of an observable world, postmodernism 
wrongly declares the absolute futility of empirical science. Brym (1990: 331) 
aptly employs Sontag’s (1983: 444-5) term ‘intellectual terrorism’ to describe 
postmodernism’s refusal to allow researchers to learn anything about the social 
world and how it may be improved. Reality may indeed be socially constructed 
but this does not totally deny it any degree of objectivity. 

Second, the postmodernists present no evidence beyond their own flashes of 
insight to indicate that the deep disillusionment which they sense extends across 
the broad spectrum of society. Bauman (1988:217-18) is probably correct in 
concluding that postmodernity as a concept has value primarily as a way of 
capturing the novel experience of one narrow, albeit noteworthy, social category 
of contemporary society — intellectuals. Their implosion of intellectual vision and 
loss of cognitive, moral and aesthetic authority is significant but it cannot be 
automatically projected to other groups in society. Nor is their ironic outlook 
necessarily typical. For example, Disney World may be the supreme icon of 
postmodernity to Baudrillard and other academic observers, but to a welder 
from Nashville or an accountant from Halifax it is more likely to simply be a 
popular (and expensive) place to take the children during the spring school break. 

Most sociological accounts recognize the United States as the epicentre of a 
global postmodernity. Yet, Smart (1992:27) holds out the possibility that the 
‘modern’ may in fact not have been exhausted but rather relocated geo-politically 
to the Pacific Rim in the developing nations of the Far East. In the wake of this 
shift, not only has Europe lost its hegemonic position at the centre of Western 
modernity but the US is similarly losing its pre-eminence in a post-Cold War 
world. If this is so, then the ‘crisis of modernity’ cannot be said to be universal 
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although it is possible that it may occur at a later date in these newly ascendant 
economic powers. Lee (1994:41) even predicts that postmodernism may 
disseminate through global intellectual networks to some parts of the Third 
World which are antagonistic to Western-style development. Here, he suggests, 
it will surface as attempts to ‘recover local knowledge systems as alternatives to 
the scientific perspectives of Western modernity’. 

Third, postmodern social thinkers are vague as to the historical progress of 
postmodernity. Some (Baudrillard, Jameson) imply that we are already in the 
postmodern era, others (e.g. Harvey) more cautiously see this transition as 
imminent or currently i in progress. Without either reliable empirical markers or 
historical narratives, it is impossible to tell whether or where the break between 
modernity and postmodernity has occurred. As Kellner (1988:256) has 
observed, postmodern theory is hobbled by the failure to clearly distinguish 
between modernity and postmodernity and to specify what historical conditions 
produce this rupture or metamorphosis. Indeed, Tester (1993) has even 
suggested that postmodernity is less a new phase in the transformation of society 
and culture than a ‘parasite’ of modernity feeding off the latter’s ‘unresolved 
paradoxes and possibilities’. In light of this, it is not surprising that a number of 
leading European sociologists — Ulrich Beck, Anthony Giddens, Scott Lash, 
John Urry — have backed off from embracing postmodern theory, choosing 
instead to situate their analysis in the realm of ‘late modernity’ or ‘late capitalism’. 

Of all the versions of postmodernism as a theory of social change, the 
Marxist approaches of Harvey and Jameson come the closest to providing a 
testable model. Separately, it appears plausible to empirically document the 
features of multinational capitalism and of the cultural mutations and distinctive 
forms of space which are said to accompany its arrival. Far more difficult is the 
task of establishing causal linkages among these three separate elements of 
postmodernism. Thus, Davis (1985: 108-9) cautions that there are significant 
dangers in hitching together too many contradictory phenomena with the same 
yoke. For example, the postmodern office tower has little organic or expressive 
relationship to late capitalism; it certainly doesn't represent a ‘cathedral of the 
microchip’. In a similar fashion, the assertion that newly gentrified urban 
neighbourhoods in the inner city are largely the result of changes in the flight 
path of transnational capital is highly questionable. Indeed, it is tempting to join 
Kellner (1988: 261-2) in arguing that accounts such as Jameson's stumble in so 
much as they deliberately reduce postmodernism to a ‘moment within the new 
stage of capitalism’; instead, they might better be characterized by some other 
concept, for example, ‘multinational capitalism’ alone. 

Finally, as Gottdeiner (1993) has pointed out, stages of history do not occur 
without human agency. Postmodernism fails as a theory of history because it 
doesn’t provide any details concerning the historical agents of change. Instead, it 
relies on general assertions about the crisis of modernity, the death of grand 
narratives and the politics of resistance but rarely furnishes any evidence 
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revealing how this transformation is effected. By contrast, another macrolevel 
approach to social change in the late 20th century — ‘new social movement 
theory’ — also falls short but it has been more forthcoming in supporting its 
assertions with empirical data. 


: Postmodernism and the City 


While postmodernism is clearly deficient as a convincing macrotheory of social 
change, it still holds promise as a perspective from which to analyse the physical 
and cultural geography of the contemporary city. This reflects the assertion by 
Jameson and others that postmodernism has triggered major transformations in 
the experience of space and time, thereby creating novel urban forms. 


Defining Characteristics 

Sorkin (1992) has identified three salient characteristics which mark the 
‘ageographical’ or ‘postmodern’ city: despatialization, surveillance and simu- 
lations. 

The first of these ee to the loosening of ties to any specific space. In other 
words, postmodern place images are both generic and modular, capable of being 
inserted anywhere and everywhere. Thus, the convivial patron celebrating 
Oktoberfest in a beer garden may equally well be found in the ‘German Village’, a 
gentrified area in the near south end of Columbus, Ohio, as in Munich itself. 
Similarly, the continental flair of a Christian Dior or Hermes boutique is no 
longer exclusively a feature of the Paris landscape but is available in upscale 
shopping malls around the world. Space is thus ‘departicularized’, that is, 
stripped of its unique qualities which makes it both distinctive and human. 

Consider, for example, the contrast between the old and the new in 
downtown Chicago. In the Loop, it is still possible to find reminders of past 
vernaculars, for example in restaurants with a German or Central European 
flavour which have not changed appreciably for much of this century. By 
contrast, across the Chicago River in the Near North, one finds "Water Tower 
Place', a seven-storey atrium shopping mall filled with trendy and expensive 
boutiques, restaurants and cinemas. While the landscapes of the Loop still evoke 
memories of the Chicago of the 1920s which was so intensively studied by Park 
and his colleagues, Water Place, elegant as it 1s, could just as well be situated in 
Dallas, Vancouver or Madrid. 

Second, the new, postmodern city is said to be obsessed with surveillance 
and security. Davis argues that the traditional public spaces of the city streets 
have been supplanted: by the privatization which is evident in supermalls, 
privatized plazas and subterranean concourses. Here ‘public activities are sorted 
into strictly functional departments under the gaze of private police forces’ 
(1992: 155). In a similar fashion, Disney World is described as being governed by 
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a high level of official control from video surveillance to robots in human form 
(see Chapter 4 of this report). Significantly, the image of the ‘Panopticon’, the 
model prison designed by Jeremy Bentham in the 18th century, is applied by a 
number of commentators (Davis, 1992; Sorkin, 1992b; Shearing and Stenning, 
1985) to describe the security arrangements in theme parks, residential enclaves 
and shopping centres in the postmodern city. 

Third, the postmodern city is characterized as a city of simulations. This is 
evident both in the ‘architecture of deception’ (Sorkin, 1992a: xiv) which fills its 
spaces and in the festival markets, historically restored waterfront and port 
areas, urban entertainment areas and other themed environments which have 
become increasingly prevalent. 

Drawing on either historical or cultural (often related to television or 
movies) themes, these cityscapes are deliberately constructed to replicate reality 
without possessing any of the warts to be found in the original. Sometimes they 
are little more than clever façades. This is typified in BCE Place, a recreational- 
shopping-office complex in Toronto which, among other things, contains the 
Hockey Hall of Fame. Formerly the site of a bank, the architects kept its his- 
toric fagade as it existed in 1845 while demolishing the building itself. In the 
northeast corner of the complex is a unique restaurant concept — the ‘Marché’. 
Here diners collect their menu choices from individual food stations and then 
retire to one of a series of themed dining rooms to eat. These rooms are de- 
signed to simulate various European locales, for example, a Paris bistro and a 
Viennese cafe. 

The combination of these three elements — despatialization, surveillance 
and simulation — leads to a fourth characteristic of the postmodern city — frag- 
mentation. It is claimed that these newly created postmodern landscapes do not 
arise in any organic fashion from the existing urban environment but are arti- 
ficially inserted with little regard to the consequences either for existing neigh- 
bourhoods or for the integrity of the city as a whole. Thus, Boyer charges that 
the proliferation of scenic enclaves represented by urban fantasy-scapes and 
entertainment centres ‘eventually reduces the city to a map of tourist attrac- 
tions, which suppresses the continuous order of reality, the connecting in- 
between places, and imposes instead an imaginary order of things’ (1992: 192). 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the case of Detroit's ‘Rennaissance 
Center’. By the 1970s downtown Detroit had become an urban wasteland. The 
middle class had long ago fled to the outer suburbs as had many of the stores 
and services. Even Hudson’s, once one of the great American department stores 
along with Macy’s (New York), Gimbel’s (Philadelphia) and Marshall Fields 
(Chicago) had closed its flagship downtown store on Woodward Avenue. 
Unlike some other American cities, there was little evidence of gentrification. 

In 1977, Henry Ford II, in a flash of community spirit, persuaded other 
corporate supremos in Detroit to extend $357 million in private financing to 
build the Rennaissance Center, a complex consisting of four office towers, a 
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retail mall and a 73-storey hotel along the Detroit River half a mile from the 
remaining downtown core. 

Unfortunately, for a variety of reasons, the Renaissance Center was almost 
totally cut off from the surrounding city in much the same way as Davis (1992) 
describes the *walled-in compounds’ designed by Los Angeles architect Frank 
Gehry. Perhaps significantly, the Center, ultimately both a commercial and an 
urban planning failure, became ‘a symbol of isolation: an extreme case of a 
self-contained, inward-facing complex, surrounded by fortress-like two-storey 
walls covering the heating and ventilating equipment’ (Frieden and Sagalyn, 
1989:222). As such, it also symbolizes the geographical and sociological 
fragmentation which is said to be typical of the postmodern city. 


Two Versions: Affirmative vs Oppositional 

As is the case with postmodernism in general, the postmodern city has been 
considered from both affirmative and oppositional positions. Mainstream 
affirmative postmodernism of the city is most fully described in the recent work 
by American urban sociologist Sharon Zukin. In the spirit of Jameson and 
Harvey, Zukin (1991: 260) situates recent changes in the urban landscape within 
a series of global economic shifts. Drawing on Harvey's discussion of Marx's 
concept of 'circuits of capital", she proposes a new pattern of interacting circuits 
of economic and cultural capital. This is especially evident in the way in which the 
new city centre has been reorganized around consumption. 

Zukin contends that international capital has turned away from investment 
in the production sector leaving the older industrial landscapes of steel and auto 
production in decline. Instead, contemporary capital has zeroed in on revitalized, 
gentrified, urban centres and on leisure and entertainment complexes such as 
Disney World. Thus, deindustrialization and gentrification represent two sides 
of the same process of landscape formation. 

Large scale real estate developers and other investors create a demand for 
their projects through sponsoring the activities of a cadre of ‘cultural agents’ or 
‘cultural intermediaries’ (Bourdieu, 1984). For example, architects are often the 
first to open up downtown neighbourhoods, first by restoring and/or renovating 
older houses and then by publicizing their designs in architectural and city living 
magazines. Similarly, artists move into formerly marginalized urban spaces such 
as ‘lofts’ (Zukin, 1982) and germinate a sense of creative energy and regeneration. 
Zukin even cites the rise of ‘nouvelle cuisine’ as instrumental in enhancing the 
economic value of new downtown ‘landscapes of power’. 

Zukin puts a decidedly negative value on this transformational process. 
Central to this is the contrast between market and place. Place is said to be a 
historically contingent social and material construction (Pred, 1985), not just a 
geographical location. The places created during the industrial urbanization of 
the 19th and early 20th centuries are treated as valuable sources of social identity 
for the local populations who live and work there. Zukin especially glorifies the 
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‘vernacular’ of blue-collar working communities which she sees as formed 
largely through real life experience. The industrial suburbs of Detroit, for 
example, were shaped by strong labour unions, Democratic Party politics and 
automobiles. What she doesn’t say is that these industrial landscapes sometimes 
were created at the expense of existing places and vernaculars; for example, 
Bethlehem Steel, which once employed 30,000 people in Pennsylvania, displaced 
the image of an older Moravian Bethlehem known for its Christmas lights 
(Kilborn, 1994). 

By contrast, market culture is despatialized, self-conscious and emphasizes 
consumership over citizenship. More often than not, it is invented, either on the 
basis of historical fantasies or futuristic projections. Rather than day-to-day 
human experience, market-based landscapes are based on an external aesthetic 
which is imposed on a spatial setting as part of a process of directed ‘cultural 
appropriation’. Since these market initiatives can be traced to large global 
corporations (Benetton, Disney, McDonald's), Zukin sees urban change as 
essentially a process of rapid inversion from vernacular to economic landscapes 
of power. 

Drawing on the work of the anthropologist Victor Turner, Zukin uses the 
term ‘liminality’ to describe the process by which a postmodern landscape of 
power gradually displaces the vernacular. Liminal spaces are those which suggest 
a kind of limbo between two roles, institutions or social states. Economic 
restructuring, Zukin tells us, can be regarded as a process of liminality which 
‘socially reorganizes space and time, reformulates economic roles, and revalues 
cultures of production and consumption’ (1991:29). Unfortunately, liminality 
complicates efforts to construct a sense of local distinctiveness and identity since 
it creates a space which is an unnatural blend of market and place. This is most 
evident in the ‘dreamscapes’ of Southern California and Florida (Zukin, 1992). 

Oppositional treatments of the postmodern city, by contrast, see a greater 
opportunity for identity formation within these liminal spaces. While they 
generally accept the process of economic restructuring as described by Zukin and 
by such left-leaning Anglo-American geographers as Philip Cooke (1990), David 
Harvey (1989) and Edward Soja (1989), at the same time they argue that what 
goes on in contemporary cities is much more complex and open to negotiation 
and contestation than is evident in Zukin’s theory of culture-based urban 
regeneration (O'Connor and Wynne, 1993b). 

In large part, this argument is based on the assertion that the cultural 
intermediaries discussed by Zukin are more than simply direct agents of cultural 
capital. That is, they are seen as having a considerable degree of autonomy to 
articulate new lifestyles and social identities. Citing the work of Featherstone 
(1991), O'Connor and Wynne suggest that important cultural shifts at a 
society-wide level have meant both that dominant elites no longer are able to 
maintain hegemonic control over taste and culture and that the way is open for 
new, more self-reflexive ones to emerge within the liminal cultural spaces of the 
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postmodern city. As empirical examples they offer accounts of ‘Madchester’ and 
the ‘Gay Village’ — two redeveloped areas in Manchester’s city centre which they 
claim became spaces of pleasure and cultural production/consumption not 
foreseen by the planners and property developers (1993a: 16). In areas such as 
this, vernacular does not helplessly give way to the power-soaked, market-based 
landscapes discussed by Zukin, but rather, new vernaculars are created. For 
example, in the Gay Village an ‘open and unashamedly gay vernacular’ arose in 
which alternative sexualities are celebrated. 

O’Connor and Wynne recognize that there is a constant pressure Sech 
vernaculars being taken over by landscapes of power. They cite the example of 
the 1992 launch of the Greater Manchester Visitor and Convention Bureau at a 
discotheque club closely associated with the *Rave' scene including the use of 
dance-drugs such as ‘Ecstasy’. In a similar fashion, the Gay Village was taken up 
into the promotional image of the city as a symbol of Manchester's new creativity 
and vitality, a development which met a high degree of ambivalence from Village 
residents. This, of course, is part of a wider contemporary dilemma; as a recent 
Time (Lacayo, 1994) magazine cover story on the massification of ‘hip culture’ in 
America suggested, if everyone's hip, no one's hip. O'Connor and Wynne 
conclude that ‘the didactic of vernacular and landscape runs close’ and that 
control over such urban spaces thus becomes a matter of ongoing cultural 
contestation (1993a: 16). 


Postmodern Architecture and 
Urban Design 


s noted earlier, the conceptualization of postmodernism as ‘style’ originated 

and is centrally associated with urban architecture. In most discussions, a 
typological contrast is set up between the modernist form which flourished in the 
immediate post-Second World War period and postmodern architecture which 
first came to prominence in the 1980s (See Table 2:1). 

Modernist architecture is said to have its roots in the first part of this century 
when architect-planners took on the utopian task of reinventing the city. 
Especially influential were the ideas of the Swiss-born designer, Le Corbusier. Le 
Corbusier proposed to eradicate the large, high-density slum areas which had 
arisen in cities across Europe by 1900 as a consequence of rapid industrialization 
and large scale rural-urban migration. His solution was to build ultra-tall high 
rise buildings with equally high residential densities while dedicating 95 per cent 
of the remaining space to park land. While Le Corbusier himself, with several 
minor exceptions, failed to have his plans actually implemented, a whole 
generation of architects and planners trained in the 1930s and after the Second 
World War came to revere his writings and, in practice, tried to apply them, albeit 
on a more limited scale (Hall, 1987: 77). 


Table 2:1 Schematic Differences Between Modernist and Postmodernist 
Architecture and Urban Design 


Modernist Postmodernist 

e space shaped according to an e space is independent and autonomous 
overarching social objective 

e architecture and planning aim to e architecture and urban design reflect the 
integrate the metropolis basic fragmentation of the metropolis 

e imposes an external, utopian vision e celebrates localized vernacular traditions 

e commerce-oriented e market-oriented 

e geographically centralized e geographically decentralized 

e austere, inflexible e playful, eclectic 

e authoritarian e consultative 

e rectangular, unadorned e irregular, decorative 
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In keeping with the interventionist and frequently autocratic planning 
notions of Le Corbusier and of other European and Anglo-American pioneers of 
urban planning (Ebenezer Howard, Frederic Osborn, Clarence Stein, Frank 
Lloyd Wright), architecture and physical design were seen as the major means 
through which the problems of social malaise in the city would be solved. Later, 
this utopian tendency dulled but the modernist architectural form which Le 
Corbusier had proposed lived on. 

The modernist architectural style, conceived as an expression of the rational, 
machine age, was first celebrated in the design philosophy of the ‘New 
Objectivity’ movement which thrived in Europe during the 1920s. This was most 
clearly realized in the buildings of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, who believed in 
the necessity of designs which were simple, functional, technically perfect and 
constructed out of the new structural materials of steel and concrete. After the 
Second World War, van der Rohe and Walter Gropius, another machine age 
modernist from the 1920s who is usually credited with being the founder of the 
‘Bauhaus’ design movement, immigrated to America where their influence came 
to be ‘almost unquestioningly accepted by the executives of great business 
corporations and institutions anxious to install themselves in buildings which 
symbolized progress and prosperity’ (Relph, 1987: 118). 

By the 1970s modernist architecture had gone out of vogue, now 
condemned as ugly, sterile and repressive. Its symbolic end is often said to have 
been the demolition of the Pruitt-Igoe apartment complex in St Louis, a 
prize-winning public housing complex built on modernist lines which became so 
severely vandalized and defaced that it was no longer habitable. In its wake, anew 
‘postmodern’ approach to architecture and urban design started to shape 
American landscapes. 

As Harvey (1989) has noted, postmodern architects/designers differ 
fundamentally from modernists in how they regard space. Whereas modernists 
to a greater or lesser extent were imbued with an ethic which dictated that space 
needs to be reshaped for social purposes, postmodernists view space as 
something independent and autonomous. Postmodernists may adhere to some 
broad principles concerning aesthetics, heritage recognition and community 
participation in planning but these do not centrally inform their designs. Rather 
than incorporating the. modernist goal of utilizing architecture and planning in 
order to integrate the metropolis, postmodernists aim only to ensure that 
architecture and design reflect its basic fragmentation and diversity. 

In physical terms, modernist architecture is austere, unadorned and 
inflexible. It favours rectangular lines and sleek surfaces, giving it a purity of form 
to match its strongly functional character. By contrast, postmodern architecture 
is best described as irregular, decorative, playful and eclectic. Its proponents 
characteristically draw on a variety of architectural styles often drawn from the 
past as well as the present. This eclecticism can be observed in the choice of 
building materials. While the glass, steel and concrete which was de rigueur in 
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modernist buildings is still used, so too are a whole new range of materials which 
suggest another time and place — oak beams, weathered brick, decorative tiles. 
The historical past is similarly called up through the use of arches, columns and 
gables. 

Postmodern architects seek to project an image of fantasy and fun — an 
‘architecture of consumption’ which signals opportunities for pleasure (Mullins, 
1991:331). Their sources of inspiration for this are varied. In some cases, they 
have rediscovered the American roadside restaurants of the 1950s which took the 
shape of everything from a castle to a clam. Jencks (1977:87) describes this 
roadside tradition as constituting ‘a gigantic metaphor proclaiming its function’. 
Others have looked to the glitzy, neon-lit palaces of Las Vegas. In both cases, 
popular commercial codes have been seconded and reworked. 

In one of the most influential statements on the ‘language’ of postmodern 
architecture, Charles Jencks specifies that it is ‘variegated rather than homogen- 
ous, witty rather than sombre, messy rather than clear, picturesque but not 
necessarily without a classical, geometric order (usually it is made from several 
orders in contrast)’ (1977: 92). 

In order to achieve this mix, Jencks concludes that the architect should be 
trained as a ‘radical schizophrenic’, always looking two ways: towards the users 
of buildings who increasingly come from the varied ethnic and other subcultures 
of the city, and towards the multinational corporations who continue to finance 
the construction of major projects. 

Postmodern architecture has been most closely associated with three urban 
areas in the United States: Los Angeles, Las Vegas and Miami. 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles’ reputation as a prototypical postmodernist city is largely the result 
of extended readings by Jameson (1984) and Soja (1989). The latter has described 
the geography of contemporary Los Angeles as a ‘mesocasm of postmodernity' 
with its sprawling, socially manufactured spaces. It is, Soja writes: 


a realm divided into showcases of global village cultures and mimetic American 
landscapes, all-embracing shopping malls and crafty Main streets, corporation- 
sponsored magic kingdoms, high-technology-based experimental prototype com- 
munities of tomorrow, attractively packaged places for rest and recreation all 
cleverly hiding the buzzing workstations and labour processes which help to keep 
it together. (1989: 246) 


. There are several features which inform the Los Angeles landscape as 
postmodern. First, it is geographically fragmented to an extreme with its 
population of 14 million spread out over 132 incorporated cities. This quality was 
recognized by urban analysts as far back as the 1940s. In their ‘multiple nuclei’ 
growth model of cities which was modelled on Los Angeles, Harris and Ullman 
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(1945) argued that urban growth does not emanate from a single point, the 
central business district, but from a number of nodes scattered throughout the 
metropolitan area. Accordingly, Los Angeles has been tagged with such 
epithets as ‘a city in search of a downtown’ and ‘the city that invented urban 
sprawl’. This fragmentation is said to be similarly reflected in its diversities of 
subcultures fuelled over the last two decades by substantial immigration from 
Mexico, Central America, Southeast Asia and elsewhere. 

Second, Los Angeles has been depicted by Jameson and others as a paragon 
of the postmodern city where ‘architecture and electronic image have fused into 
a single hyperspace’ (Davis, 1994:20). A central symbol of this is the Los 
Angeles Bonaventure, an atrium hotel built by architect-developer John 
Portman during the 1970s. Jameson (1984) subjects the Bonaventure to a close 
examination concluding that its public use of private space inside the hotel 
symbolizes the change which has occurred in the surrounding city (Zukin, 
1991:53). In fact, the Bonaventure resembles a miniature city in which 
everything you might ever want can be found but real places are difficult to 
find. The Bonaventure, Soja (1989:244) says somewhat elliptically, ‘both 
simulates the restructured landscape of Los Angeles and is simultaneously 
simulated by it". 

Third, Los Angeles is the site of a number of buildings designed by 
architect Frank Gehry and his followers in the ‘deconstructionist movement, 
which are said to constitute the quintessential postmodern vernacular. Whereas 
modernist architecture is most evident in the concrete and steel high-rises of the 
1950s and 1960s, postmodern ideas are most closely realized in designs for 
private residences and for the public spaces of museums, aquariums and art 
galleries. Zukin (1991: 237) cites the example of one house designed by Gehry 
in which passers-by can peer through a window into the owner's garden, a 
reversal of the standard suburban split-level which features more traditional, 
enclosed and private domestic space. In his seminal essay on the history of 
contemporary Los Angeles architecture, Thomas Hines (1994) contends that 
more than any other 20th-century Los Angeles designer, Gehry's work reflects 
the basic nature of the city itself — its experimentation, playfulness and 
unrealized dreams, although he is careful to distinguish this from the image of 
Southern California as a place of cultural confusion and Disney-style fantasy 
which analysts such as Zukin view as central to the nature of postmodern 
landscapes. ! 


Miami 
A second prototype of postmodern architecture and design is Miami and the 
surrounding area in south Florida. Like Los Angeles, Miami's vernacular is said 


to represent the privatization of consumption in a public space. In this case, the 
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vernacular harkens back to a ‘resort architecture’ which incorporated elements of 
Mediterranean villas, Art Deco and oceanfront fantasy. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in ‘South Beach’, a 14-block area at 
the tip of Miami Beach which began to be commercially gertrified in 1988. 
Brown sums up the essence of South Beach in this manner: ‘the hippest place 
to be changes not only with the season and the week within the season, but 
according to what night it is, even according to what time of night it is’ 
(1993: 43). 

South Beach grew into a postmodern icon largely due to the briefly 
top-rated network television crime show Miami Vice which began in 1984. 
Miami Vice, Zukin observes, ‘united the built environment of the city, the 
manufactured environment of domestic consumption and the imaginary 
environment of broadcast television’ (1991:243). To many cultural critics it 
seemed to epitomize the hyperreal world of America as detected by Baud- 
rillard, with landscape and dreamscape, media images and real life images 
blending together seamlessly. In the wake of Miami Vice’s success, South Beach 
has been inundated with fashion photographers, many of whom routinely fly 
in from Western Europe. This has accentuated the illusory quality of the area 
and further blurred the distinction between geographical and media space. 

Not only was this new invented hip version of Miami marketed to millions 
of television viewers but it was also sold to many residents of Miami itself, who 
began to emulate the cool look with which they had suddenly become 
associated. As Rieff (1987) has observed, the Miami portrayed on the show in 
fact bears a startling resemblance to Melrose Avenue in Los Angeles but this 
was overlooked in a city whose self-image had always been based on inventing 
and marketing ‘new, improved realities’. 

Miami may be regarded as a postmodern city in another sense. Starting in 
1959 in the wake of the Cuban revolution, Miami became a magnet for refugees 
from much of Central America and the Caribbean. This was greatly accelerated 
in 1979/80 when approximately 125,000 Cuban exiles landed in south Florida 
as part of a mass migration. Not only did this radically change the political 
complexion of the city but it also transformed the economy from a seasonal 
resort town into a major international trade entrepot (Portes and Stepick, 1993). 
This reflected not only the sudden availability of a large pool of bilingual and 
educated labour but also the creation of a huge Spanish-speaking market for 
cultural and consumer goods. Thus, like Los Angeles, Miami has become a 
paradoxical combination of an urban community sharply fragmented along 
ethnic lines and a cosmopolitan City of the Future to which global capital is 
increasingly attracted. This postmodern flavour is further enhanced by Miami’s 
leading role as a tourist and entertainment centre. To the extent that post- 
modernity is integrally linked to the mass consumption of pleasure (Mullins, 
1991), Miami is thus triply a model for what has been described as a new, 
postmodern urbanization process. 


170 The Postmodern City 
| Las Vegas 


A third city closely identified with postmodern architecture and design is Las 
Vegas, Nevada. Las Vegas became a prototype for the postmodern style in 1972, 
when Robert Venturi and his co-workers in the Yale Architectural Studio 
published Learning From Las Vegas: The Forgotten Symbolism of Architectural 
Form. In this influential book Venturi and his associates attacked modernist 
architecture as elitist and celebrated ‘ugly and ordinary architecture’, which they 
presented as representing the architecture of the people. In their architectural 
revolution, Los Angeles would become the New Rome and Las Vegas the new 
Florence. If the archetypal midwestern grain elevator was the inspiration for 
modernism in America, then the neon sign at the front of the Flamingo Hotel in 
Las Vegas would be the model for the new architecture of the future (Venturi et 
al., 1972:161). It is never entirely clear whether they like this ‘pleasure zone 
Ne primarily, because it is more democratic or because it lampoons the 
pretentiousness of the established high-design architecture, although it is claimed 
that irony can be the tool with which to bring the social classes together and 
accommodate the différences in values that arise between architects and clients 
(1972: 161). A decade after Learning From Las Vegas was published, the fringe 
tendency which the authors had identified in this populist kitsch had become 'a 
full-fledged movement: Post Modernism’ (Andersen, 1994: 41). 

Not only is the neon architecture of Las Vegas a paragon of postmodern 
design but the city meets the criteria of postmodernism in a number of other 
ways. Its theme-park like casino hotels — Luxor, Treasure Island, MGM Grand, 
Caesar's Palace — with their Roman circuses and fake rivers epitomize the 
illusionary, pleasure-soaked ambience of the architecture of consumption which 
is said to characterize the postmodern city. Furthermore, Las Vegas's 24-hour 
commercial culture in which night and day are elided illustrates the ambiguity 
and distortion of time and space which is also said to be typical of postmodern 
urban living. 

Performances such as the full-scale naval battle in front of the new Treasure 
Island casino-hotel with its "serious fires, major explosions, 22 actors, stirring 
music and a sinking ship' (Andersen, 1994: 39) call up the sense of spectacle 
which Debord (1983:4) has termed the ‘main production of present-day 
society’. Las Vegas, of course, is more than neon architecture and casino 
fantasies, but these are treated as templates of the city of the future by 
postmodern architects, urban planners and social commentators. 


| Assessment 


While it is possible to distinguish the architectural character of postmodern 
buildings from those associated with modernism (especially machine-age 
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modernism), it is doubtful whether this represents a full-fledged architectural 
revolution. Larson (1993: 246) is correct in arguing that the oppositional content 
of postmodernism (that is, its emphasis on urban community, its advocacy of 
accessible design and authentic symbolism) has largely been confined within 
architecture's official discourse. Despite the rhetoric by Venturi and others about 
embracing a new ‘architecture of the people’, there is scant evidence that the 
postmodernists have been any more inclined to consult with ordinary users of 
urban space than were their modernist predecessors. As Harris and Lipman 
(1986:851) have rather crankily observed, postmodern architecture is privileged 
and therefore most unlikely to nourish socialist utopias. In designing a factory, 
for example, postmodern styles only function to disguise the disaffection within 
while embodying the Taylorist values of the owners. 

What stands in the way of theory becoming practice are the conditions 
under which building designs are realized. Despite their pose as 'auteurs', 
architects remain highly dependent on commissions from corporate clients. This 
dependency was heightened during the Reagan era in the United States when 
social commissions and democratically oriented public architecture had all but 
vanished, leaving mostly commissions to design office and retail space, luxury 
hotels, mansions and cultural institutions for the elite (Larson, 1993:244—6). 
That some of these clients encouraged their architects to build in a postmodern 
style is not as significant as it seems. As Davis (1985) ironically observes, the 
postmodern office tower produced under these circumstances is merely ‘a 
package of standardized space to be gift-wrapped to the client's taste". 
Consequently, it is difficult to see how Jencks's ideal of the architect as a radical 
schizophrenic is anything more than wishful thinking. 

That is not to say that nothing positive came out of the deconstructionist 
movement of the 1970s. Architects today are far more likely to refrain from 
designing another Pruitt-Igoe complex, although the modernist outlook seems 
to live on in Western-generated designs for the booming cities of Southeast Asia, 
especially in the enterprise zones of China. Despite the continued existence of 
architectural ‘superstars’, the authoritarian impulse does appear to have been 
reduced. Finally, orthodoxy has given way to diversity, opening up the field to 
what, if nothing else, is an outpouring of more architecturally interesting designs 
(Relph, 1987). 

Modernism may have been a project gone wrong but it was honestly 
conceived out of a desire to improve deteriorating cities through social 
engineering. Postmodern architecture and design, by contrast, lacks this 
altruistic impulse. Rather than a liberating force which opens up the city to a 
more pluralistic cultural experience, it more often seems to represent another 
means for sugarcoating the intrusion of multinational capital into contemporary 
urban landscapes. This is especially the case where architects provide images 
instead of buildings (Larson, 1993:200) in response to the requirements of 
commercial clients. 
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Finally, the linkage between a postmodern style of architecture and the 
historical shift to a postmodern urban revolution is not very well documented. It 
is true that one can briefly glimpse this in the architecture and lifestyle of South 
Beach but, as a Florida-bound colleague recently pointed out, one has only to 
drive a short distance to Coral Gables or Coconut Grove to find prosperous, 
sedate, residential communities which are light-years away from the postmodern 
ambience of south Miami. Indeed, it is not at all certain that South Beach will 
continue for much longer as a postmodern fashion centre. According to one 
recent newspaper report, fashion agencies, models and photographers are 
already beginning to forsake Miami for Phoenix, Arizona, which has a lower 
crime rate, more days of sunshine and slightly lower production costs. Ironically, 
some producers are even constructing sets in Arizona to look like the ocean 
locations in Miami: 


We [TPC, a production company with branches in both Miami and Phoenix] went 
to Home Depot and picked up 100 bags of sand, a couple of large chairs and some 
potted palm trees... Then we painted a sunset on the cement wall in the 
background. Naturally, when you shoot it you have to let the background go soft. 
But I tell you with thé waves rolling in, palm fronds swaying and models lying in 
the sand, it looks perfect. You can't tell that it’s fake when you see the prints. 
Everybody thinks it’s South Beach. (Chun, 1994: B-5) 


Alternatively, one could argue that elements of postmodern urban prototypes 
are extracted and plugged into more mainstream cities. Thus, Andersen (1994) 
observes that aspects of Las Vegas that were once distinctive can now be found 
across the continent from around-the-clock restaurants, bowling alleys and 
supermarkets to suburban shopping centres decorated with phony arches, 
pediments and columns to the themed amusement parks of the West Edmonton 
Mall and the Mall of America near Minneapolis. In architectural terms, the 
cartoon-like ‘Vegas aesthetic’ as evidenced in the pyramidal design of the Luxor 
casino-hotel and the cubist look of the MGM Grand is not so unusual anymore 
because it has become the American Establishment style. This argument is easier 
to sustain, especially when linked to the school of postmodern theory which sees 
society as being swamped by a tidal wave of inauthentic images and experiences, 
many of which are mediated through architecture. 


1 
1 


Gentrification 


Ge has been identified as the first major manifestation of the 
postmodern city (Mullins, 1991:330). It is in gentrified neighbourhoods 
that the transformation from vernacular to market culture is allegedly most 
completely developed, denoting both a preoccupation witk reflexive con- 
sumption and a desire to recapture the authenticity of the past. As such, 
gentrification has come to be regarded as the foremost expression of both a 


culture of consumption and a new, postmodern aesthetic lifestyle (Filion, 
1991: 554). 


Definition 


The term ‘gentrification’ was first used by the British sociologist Ruth Glass 
(1964) to describe the movement of middle-class residents into low-income areas 
of London where they set about rehabilitating working-class and derelict 
housing. But, as Smith and Williams (1986: 3) have noted, residential rehabili- 
tation is only one facet of a more profound economic, social and spatial 
restructuring. Accordingly, Zukin (1987: 13) identifies gentrification as a process 
of spatial and social differentiation in which a new middle-class segment rejects 
suburbia for a consumption-oriented lifestyle in the city centre. It therefore 
represents a visible spatial component of a more extensive social trend which has 
been occurring for the better part of 30 years. 

Empirically, however, there are difficulties in arriving at a single working 
definition of this concept. Bourne (1993b) has complained that attempts to 
critically evaluate gentrification have been noticeably hobbled by definitional 
inadequacies. In particular, he identifies two principal definitions which stand 
out in the recent literature: a restrictive definition which refers to the invasion and 
succession of a neighbourhood occupied by members of one social rank and class 
by those of another higher class; and a more inclusive definition which 
incorporates other forms of neighbourhood change, notably the redevelopment 
of ‘greyfield’ sites such as industrial, warehousing and port lands, which do not 
involve the displacement of lower-class households. Both of these definitional 
streams would, of course, be subsumed by broader ‘lifestyle’ definitions such as 
that presented by Zukin which are cast less in the traditional invasion-succession 
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mode and more in the spirit of the newer ‘critical’ or Marxist i E SEN 


(Wittberg, 1992: 17). . 
Definitional difficulties have also arisen with several concepts which are 
sometimes used interchangeably with the concept of gentrification — urban 


regeneration, urban revitalization, neighbourhood renewal, rehabilitation and” ` 


renovation. As London and Palen observe, the choice of terms here reflects the 
ideological bias of the researcher; the use of ‘urban revitalization’, for example, 
reflects a middle-class ethnocentrism that views the replacement of low-status 
groups by middle-class groups as inherently beneficial (1984: 10). This has no 
doubt been accentuated by the fact that many authors of books, articles and 
reports about this phenomenon come from applied fields — regional planning, 
housing development — in which the benefits of gentrification are normally 
treated as outweighing the drawbacks. 


Social Identity of Gentrifiers 


Much of the early research on gentrification was primarily concerned with 
identifying the social identities of those who reoccupied the urban core. 
American data for the late 1970s and early 1980s indicated that the prototypical 
gentrifer was a single person or childless couple with high professional 
income(s) (Gale, 1979). It was originally thought that in-movers to gentrified 
neighbourhoods came from the suburbs but it soon became apparent that they 
could be traced to other urban neighbourhoods (Laska and Spain, 1980; LeGates 
and Hartman, 1986) thus making it more a ‘stay in the city’ rather than a ‘back to 
the city’ movement (Wittberg, 1992: 27). This was true not only in Canada and 
the United States but also in Australia. Kendig, for example, reports that very few 
middle-class migrants to Paddington and other inner city neighbourhoods of 
Sydney moved directly from the suburbs; most arrived from inner city flats, 
having decided to buy an inner city home (1984: 243). 

It is a canon of most research on gentrification that in-movers are part of a 
‘new middle-class’ segment. In part, this reflects the rapid growth in the financial 
and social services sector during this era. For example, Beauregard notes that in 
the fastest growing employment sectors in the United States in the years 1977 to 
1982 were social services, security and commodity brokers, legal services, 
banking and business services (1986: 42). In a similar fashion, by the 1980s some 
capital cities in Europe — Helsinki, The Hague, Oslo, London — had begun to 
reurbanize. In large part, this was due to the growth of new business services and 
their associated corporate headquarters which concentrated in the city centre 
where telecommunication and other nodes of the global information system 
were to be found (Illeris, 1991; Lever, 1993). 

Since many of these emerging employment opportunities were located in the 
central business district (CBD), the blue-collar neighbourhoods just beyond the 
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` zone in transition offered easy access at affordable prices for this new wave of 
managers and professionals. 
` Furthermore, as Filion (1991:557) observes, the incomes of this new 
middle-class fragment were sufficiently high that they did not impose structural 
' limitations on housing choice but, rather, opened up a modicum of choice not 
available to other socioeconomic groups. This was probably less true, however, 
for renters than for homeowners since the former have significantly lower 
incomes (DeGiovanni and Paulson, 1984). 

In addition, gentrified areas frequently contain pockets of more marginal- 
ized groups — artists, gays, musicians — many of whom do not fall within the 
socioeconomic parameters of the new middle class. For the most part, these 

'groups seem to have been attracted to the inner city for subcultural reasons, 
although there is some evidence that governments have encouraged, and even 
subsidized, their residency in order to attract new higher-status demographic 
groups into declining neighbourhoods (Marcuse, 1986). 

In recent years, the gay presence has become particularly visible in urban 
neighbourhoods. While is is difficult to authoritatively track the migration of 
homosexuals because the Census Bureau does not designate them as such, 
nevertheless there has been a visible influx of gays into the working-class sections 
of many American cities: Capital Hill in Seattle, Montrose in Houston, 
Cheesman in Denver, Liberty Hill and Northside in Cincinatti, South Grand 
Street in St Louis and Dupont Circle in Washington (DeWitt, 1994). This 
concentration is most marked in the case of gay men. There is some evidence of a 
similar phenomenon in the case of lesbians, although the research literature is 
divided over its relative magnitude. 

A final category of marginal gentrifiers is composed of moderate-income 
single mothers who consciously seek out inner-city neighbourhoods in which to 
live. For these women, such areas offer the best possible solution to the problems 
created by gender and single parenthood (Rose, 1984; Warde, 1991). With jobs 
located in the white-collar employment centres in the CBD, travel time becomes 
crucial. Inner city housing allows them to lead their lives on a tight schedule, with 
services such as shopping, schools, day care and medical clinics concentrated 
close by. By contrast, suburban environments require long commutes and are 
characterized by widely dispersed stores and services. 

Some analysts have deployed a ‘stage’ or ‘phase’ model of gentrification in 
which different groups settle in inner city neighbourhoods at different points in 
time. For example, Caulfield (1994: 125) identifies a three-part local cycle. In the 
first stage, culturally marginal middle-class settlers (artists, writers, musicians) 
move into an area seeking cheap living space and a tolerant social climate. This 
‘invasion’ is continued by more mainstream middle-class migrants who have 
been attracted by the sense of urban excitement generated in the first phase. In the 
third and final stage, real estate prices continue to spiral upwards and the area sees 
the arrival of an affluent elite. However, as Caulfield recognizes, this three-phase 
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typology ‘describes only a fraction of actual cases with any precision’, with 
exceptions outnumbering examples (1994: 127). 


. Why Gentrification Occurs 


Wittberg (1992) has suggested that explanations for the growth of gentrified 
urban neighbourhoods generally follow two streams: those which are consumer- 
demand driven and those which see gentrification as a result of structural shifts in 
the capitalist accumulation process. 


Demand-driven factors 


As we have seen, working-class neighbourhoods adjacent to the downtown areas 
were perceived as being especially attractive by urban professionals who worked 
in the downtown core. Laska and Spain (1980) state that the major causes of 
gentrification in the areas of New Orleans which they studied were rising 
commuter costs and the spiralling cost of suburban housing. The former became 
especially pertinent during the ‘energy crisis’ of the 1970s in the United States, 
when the cost of fuel rose temporarily. Curiously, those who might be expected 
to suffer most directly from long daily commutes — dual-income families where 
both parents worked downtown — did not usually constitute the leading edge of 
gentrifying agents, perhaps because they still believed that suburban housing 
provided the best value for their space, safety and educational needs. 

Other demand-driven factors deal less with the constraints inherent in 
post-industrial society which create a pressure for gentrified housing and more 
with the value preferences of the new middle class which are optimally realized in 
this type of residential setting. 

According to value-preference models of gentrification, middle-class new- 
comers to older, central city areas come in search of a milieu in which they can 
express their distinctive class taste and style. These consumption tasks are 
characterized by a dislike of mass-produced goods and a penchant for historical 
objects and buildings (Filion, 1991:554). Since it is difficult to find plate rails, 
French doors and ten-foot ceilings in suburban split-level houses, gentrifiers 
become urban conservators, restoring and even ennobling Victorian homes. 
Charles Suchar, who spent nearly two years photographing and studying the 
material changes which had taken place within the community of Lincoln Park in 
Chicago in the wake of ongoing gentrification, describes the artifacts or icons of 
civility favoured by this new urban gentry: ‘... antiques, house facade 
treatments, statuary styles of clothing, gaslight coach lamps, stained glass 
windows, iron gates and fences, embellished brick-and-stone walled front and 
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back yards, circular iron staircases, fountains, art works on lawns, commercial 
signs’ (1992: 167). 

Baudrillard (1981) argues that this taste for the bygone which characterizes 
gentrified homes has less to do with real heritage appreciation than with an 
attempt to signify and consecrate economic success by looking to the past for 
legitimation. In doing so, gentrifiers produce a bastardized version of the 
19th-century Victorian home which contains restored facades but modern 
interiors. Jager (1986: 85) notes that this devotion to authenticity is especially 
relaxed when it comes to internal renovations such as the kitchen, where 
convenience and investment value outweigh the pleasures of the Victorian 
aesthetic. In a similar fashion, Victorian parlours give way to a modern ‘open 
concept’ living/dining room area. Thus function outweighs form at the same 
time as the decorative aspects of these gentrified houses declare just the opposite. 

Zukin (1991:192) hypothesizes that the act of moving back downtown 
represents a statement about liberal tolerance and diversity in the face of the 
white middle-class flight from the central city to the suburbs two decades earlier. 
Thus, gentrifiers are said to take great pride in sampling the various components 
of ethnic subcultures. In Toronto, for example, it is considered de rigueur to 
negotiate purchases at the multicultural Kensington Market and to master the art 
of choosing wisely at the Sunday morning dim sum in Chinese restaurants. 
Celebrating diversity thus becomes an ancillary part of the new middle-class 
‘habitus’ (Bourdieu, 1984). 


Structural Factors 

Structural explanations of gentrification are rooted in the actions of bankers, 
developers, home builders, real estate agents, government agencies and other 
large institutional actors rather than in the demands and lifestyle choices of 
individual consumers. Gentrification thus becomes a ‘back to the city movement 
by capital not people’ (Smith, 1979) in which the construction of urban space is 
dictated entirely by the inexorable logic of property capitalism (Caulfield, 
1994: 128). 

In the 1950s and 1960s, financial capital flowed into the building of the 
suburbs encouraged by governments who viewed the construction of large-scale, 
pre-packaged projects by development companies as the fastest way of coping 
with the pressures created by the post-Second World War baby boom. This was 
encouraged by an array of incentives: tax breaks, government-backed mortgages, 
guarantees and insurance with low down payments and so on. 

By the 1970s, however, the profit levels in suburban building had begun to 
shrink and capital flow switched back to the urban centre. Smith (1986) describes 
this in terms of the complementary and cyclical processes of valorization and 
devalorization. Having devalued land in the central and inner cities during the 
suburban boom, financial institutions and developers now moved back in to 
exploit the ‘rent gap’, that is, the difference between the current rents and those 
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which could be charged given a higher or better land use (Smith and LeFaivre, 
1984). This process was further encouraged by the transfer of capital out of the 
depressed industrial sector into the built environment, where profit rates were 
higher, especially in situations where real estate speculation was occurring 
(Harvey, 1982). 

Much of the recent literature undertaken from this perspective is concerned 
with the ways in which institutional actors make land in the urban core more 
desirable and therefore are able to appropriate higher ground rents. Zukin (1982) 
demonstrated that the development of loft living in SoHo and other sections of 
lower Manhattan represented a historic compromise in which ‘revalorization by 
preservation’ rather than by new construction allowed capital investors to raise 
property values in the name of historic preservation and the arts. More recently, 
this process has continued as property investors create an ever-expanding raft of 
consumption spaces — nightclubs, chic restaurants, art galleries, upscale shopping 
districts — thus further raising the value of the adjacent gentrified housing. 

As noted earlier, even counter-cultural spaces such as those associated with 
gay and rave cultures: can be coopted as part of this process (O'Connor and 
Wynne, 1993a, 1993b). From a demand perspective what makes this possible is 
the fact that many people today have one foot in the bohemian lifestyle and the 
other in more conventional lives (Caulfield, 1994: 140). Thus, militant gays may 
open up inner city spaces for more ambivalently mainstream settlers, acting in the 
role of a ‘cultural vanguard’ (Castells, 1983). 


Gentrification and Inner City Revival 


Much of the empirical work on gentrification during the 1970s and 1980s was 
concerned with its effect on existing neighbourhoods, especially the displace- 
ment of blue-collar residents. As Wittberg (1992) has demonstrated, researchers 
have been significantly polarized over this issue. Urban ecologists tend to 
downplay the extent of this displacement, arguing that gentrification is a single 
bright light in the ongoing processes of inner city abandonment and decay 
(Kasarda, 1980; Nelson, 1988). By contrast, researchers with a more critical 
perspective contend that gentrification has been more extensive than the urban 
ecologists have reported and that it has caused considerable economic hardship 
to those who have been displaced (Fainstein and Fainstein, 1987; LeGates and 
Hartman, 1986; Marcuse, 1986). 

While this displacement process is often treated as if it is invisible, in fact, 
gentrified neighbourhoods exhibit a notable degree of conflict. In America, this 
usually has taken the form of ‘small-scale, isolated and fragmented struggles’ 
(Williams and Smith, 1986: 220). A notable exception to this is the Thompson 
Square Park riot of 6 August 1988, in which a mix of anti-gentrification 
protestors, punks, housing activists, park inhabitants and artists combined to 
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battle for control of the park (Smith, 1992). In Western Europe, the conflict has 
generally been more open and rancorous. Friedrichs (1989), for example, 
describes the ‘manifest aggression’ exhibited against newcomers by the resident 
population in several gentrifying neighbourhoods of Hamburg in northern 
Germany. 

There has been considerable debate in the urban literature over the relative 
impact of gentrification on the emergence of new urban forms and social 
structures. Some researchers have proclaimed gentrification to be one of the 
‘leading edges’ of contemporary metropolitan restructuring (Hamnett, 
1991: 173-4), a marker for the shape of the city of the future. Badcock (1993) 
identifies Ley (1981), Fainstein and Fainstein (1982) and Zukin (1982) as 
exemplifying this position, which, he says, has been criticized for making 
‘exaggerated claims’ about inner city revival. 

By contrast, Bourne, using data on several well-known gentrified neigh- 
bourhoods in Toronto, argues that the significance of gentrification has been 
overstated. Prominent only in a few neighbourhoods in a few major centres, it 
‘has not on the whole resulted in a dramatically new socio-spatial structure or an 
elite inner city, even in those urban centres favoured by its presence’ (1993a: 188). 
Instead, since the 1960s, Bourne contends, other factors have added more than 
gentrification to inner city social upgrading, notably, the continued accumu- 
lation of wealth in established high-status neighbourhoods, luxury redevelop- 
ments in areas which were formerly vacant or in non-residential uses and status 
improvements in older immigrant neighbourhoods. 


Assessment 


If gentrification is to be regarded as a cardinal feature of the postmodern city, 
then we must treat it not just as a demographic-ecological reinvasion of the 
inner-city but as an expression of a distinctive urban lifestyle associated with a 
new, consumption-driven, post-industrial middle class. As such, it can be 
contrasted to the other major middle-class lifestyle identified by urban 
sociologists — suburbanism (Table 3:1). 

Both suburbanism and gentrification have been conceptualized as instances 
of collective behaviour with informal leaders, public interpretations and a shared 
set of social definitions (Allen, 1984:31). The residential shift to the suburbs in 
the 1950s and 1960s has thus been depicted variously as a flight from the social 
problems of the inner city, a search for a location in which to conduct family life 
and the pursuit of neighbourliness and community. Gentrification, by contrast, 
has been presented as a rejection of suburban homogeneity and conformity, a 
rediscovery of inner city social diversity and heritage preservation and the 
construction of a new lifestyle around the expression of an innate sense of good 
taste. There are several difficulties associated with this characterization. 
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Table 3:1 Comparison of Suburban and Postmodern Urban Lifestyles 


Suburban Postmodern Urban 
(as per gentrification) 
Neighbourhood social : deliberate and sustained incidental 
involvement 
Lifestyle focus family consumerism 
Typical activities : homeactivities (gardening, dining out, shopping 
, entertaining) 
Typical occupation of ` middle manager architect, designer 
resident | 
Housing type i split level, detached Victorian, semi-detached 
Social composition class exclusive socially and culturally 
diverse 
Ideology anti-urban pro-urban 


First, as has been noted, gentrifiers are by no means a homogeneous lot. If 
the prototypical gentrifier exists anywhere it is perhaps mid-way in time between 
the second and third phases of migration. Yet even here there are significant 
differences. Surveying 63 middle-class resettlers of older inner-city neighbour- 
hoods in Toronto in 1989, Caulfield found strong differences in outlook between 
earlier cohorts of settlers and the newer wave of elite gentrifiers. As one 
respondent confided: | 


Am I a gentrifier? No, I wouldn’t think of myself that way . . . I mean, statistically, 
maybe, but attitudinally, no. There’s something obsessive about gentrification, an 
obsession with appearances and with having things just so, the right house with all 
the right features, the right furniture, the right car. I don’t live like that; I wouldn’t 
want to live like that. (1994: 214) 


Furthermore, the more affluent latecomers often bring a different set of values 
with them. For example, the ‘front porch culture’ which thrives among an earlier 
generation of gentrifiers gives way to a more suburban lifestyle in which 
backyard decks, gazebos and barbecue pits are paramount. This value difference 
can also extend to social and political issues. Caulfield detected considerable 
tension between the new ‘whitepainters’, who vociferously oppose socially 
assisted housing, halfway houses, co-ops and other initiatives which are feared as 
property value depressors, and longer term resettlers who prefer a ‘community 
of inclusion’. 

Differences also exist between mainstream gentrifiers and the more 
marginalized groups. While they may have certain things in common - pride in 
home renovation, desire for a good cup of capucchino — they often differ 
politically with the former adopting a more decidedly right-wing perspective. 
Conflict may also occur between gentrified households with children and 
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childless individuals since parenthood is well known as bringing with it a whole 
new set of priorities, notably those linked to education, public recreation and 
safety. 

Second, the contrast between suburban and gentrified lifestyles may be 
largely a function of time. Many of the defining features of suburban life — 
familism, a high level of sociability, social and cultural homogeneity — have been 
found to fade over time as couples progress from the childrearing stage to that of 
the middle-aged ‘empty nesters’. In a similar fashion, the postmodern lifestyle 
which has been associated with gentrification may simply have been a temporary 
expression of one facet of middle-class culture in the 1970s and 1980s. 

In this key, Bourne (1993b) has concluded that, in the future, both the pool 
of potential gentrifiers and the supply of suitable venues will continue to shrink. 
In the ‘post-gentrification era’, which he identifies as having begun during the 
recession of the late 1980s and early 1990s, economic growth will be modest and 
capital will once again switch out of property. In short, Bourne contends that 
gentrification is not really a long-term trend but occurred during a unique period 
in postwar urban development that 


combined the baby boom, rising educational levels, a rapid growth in service 
employment and real income, high rates of household formation, housing stock 
appreciation, public sector largesse, widespread (and speculative) private investment 
in the built environment, and high levels of foreign immigration. (1993b: 105-6) 


Marginal gentrification will continue to occur, he observes, but it will largely be 
restricted to non-traditional households, some of the elderly and especially for 
female single-parent households. 

A second set of critical questions are associated with the relationship 
between structure and agency as concerns gentrification. Caulfield poses a 
fundamental question here when he asks: 


Why do resettlers not accomplish their purposes in architecturally modernist 
structures built where old neighbourhoods are razed? Why, instead, are old 
neighbourhoods gentrified? Or, come to that, why bother resettle in cities at all — 
why is class status not constituted in some variant of the suburb? (1994: 132) 


Answers to this which spring from such structuralist concepts as the ‘redeploy- 
ment of capital’ or the ‘revalorization’ of inner city housing are not fully 
convincing. Indeed, Smith and LeFaivre (1984: 61), in the concluding section of 
their much cited class analysis of gentrification, admit that, in fact, ‘compara- 
tively little capital is involved in gentrification as such, as against the redevelop- 
ment of commercial, office, recreational and new residential land use”, In other 
words, much of the resettlement of inner city homes was, after all, financed by 
the ‘sweat equity’ of the gentrifiers themselves. 

Smith and LeFaivre have observed that the true role of gentrification in the 
process of corporate urban restructuring is as an effective symbol of ‘revita- 
lization’ (1984: 61). Thus, the state encouraged gentrification not by granting 
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specific subsidies, as it had during the suburban building boom of the 1950s and 
1960s, but by offering a ‘substantive and symbolic legitimation of the cultural 
claim to urban space’ (Zukin, 1991:194). In the SoHo neighbourhood in 
Manhattan, city planning authorities rezoned industrial and commercial lofts for 
artists seeking cheap downtown housing, thus helping to legitimize a ‘loft 
life-style’ (Zukin, 1982). In Toronto, planners erected street signs designating 
historic neighbourhoods, in some cases even inventing titles for gentrifying 
neighbourhoods which lacked indigenous names. The official discourse on 
gentrification as evidenced in the mass media, and in government and corporate 
advertising, depicted gentrifiers as pioneers on the downtown frontier who 
exerted a contemporary version of ‘manifest destiny’ by establishing islands of 
renewal in the sea of urban decay (Berry, 1985; Smith, 1986, 1992; Zukin, 1991). 
As a consequence, even if, as Bourne (1993a) and others have argued, the actual 
role of gentrification in the inner city revival has been vastly overstated, its 
symbolic role has been more formidable. 

What remains unclear is the extent to which gentrification originated as a 
spontaneous, popular groundswell among certain segments of the middle class, 
as against an appealing lifestyle marketed by corporate sector capital to open up 
and legitimate subsequent new building projects which combined commercial, 
residential and recreational land uses. Furthermore, as we have seen in the 
contrasting views of Zukin vs. O’Connor and Wynne, there is considerable 
disagreement over the role of ‘cultural intermediaries’ such as artists, musicians, 
ravers and other non-mainstream inhabitants. It is clear that in many areas they 
have functioned as a ‘vanguard’, opening up districts of the city formerly 
considered as undesirable. It also seems evident that corporate and state 
entrepreneurs have successfully capitalized on the excitement created by this 
resettlement, in some' cases transforming avant garde neighbourhoods into 
expensive areas of boutiques, cafes, night clubs and million-dollar condo- 
miniums. Where there. is still considerable disagreement, however, is whether 
such areas will inevitably lose their countercultural edge and emancipatory 
potential. 

Consequently, as is the case for architecture, we are brought back to the 
contradictions and dynamics which exist between the ‘two faces of postmodern- 
ism’ (Ley, 1985; Mills, 1988): one face representing an ‘adversarial’ perspective, 
the other an ‘affirmative’ outlook which is bound up in the culture of 
consumption. 


Theme Parks and Urban 
Fantasy-scapes 


f gentrification was the foremost expression of postmodern urbanism in the 

1970s and 1980s, the construction of theme parks, festival markets and urban 
entertainment centres (UECs) is likely to be its primary manifestation in the 
future. At the time of writing, 20 American cities have been proposed as sites for 
UECs, reflecting the growing belief by civic planners and politicians that these 
projects are crucial in helping to bring about urban revitalization in the 1990s 
(Rubin et al., 1994: 59). Despite the recent financial woes of Euro Disney, these 
projects have continued to spread beyond the United States, notably to the 
United Kingdom and Japan. It is thus worth seriously considering Zukin’s 
(1991:273) observation that both gentrification and theme parks like Disney 
World ‘imply a continuing interaction of financial investment and cultural 
production’ which has the potential to both more deeply entrench the service 
economy and extend a more pervasive corporate control over the evolution of 
urban landscapes. 

In order to understand the roots of these new urban ‘fantasy-scapes’, it is 
first necessary to look back at their historical predecessors: world’s fairs and 
expositions in which spectacle, fantasy and entertainment first came together as 
expressions of middle-class culture (Ley and Olds, 1988). 


World’s Fairs and Expositions 


World’s fairs, in the sense that we know them, are a century and a half old. The 
first was held in 1851 in Hyde Park, London at the Crystal Palace and lasted for 
141 days. Accounts of the ‘Great Exhibition’, as it was called, are evocative of the 
‘new class’ explanation of gentrification which is discussed in the previous 
section of this report. A phenomenon of industrial capitalism, the Great 
Exhibition not only exhibited commercial goods but it sold ideas to and from a 
rapidly expanding middle class which was interested not just in making money 
but in acquiring a sense of taste to go with their new-found wealth. Concretized 
in many of the commercial exhibits at the Great Exhibition, these ideas were 
about ‘the relations between nations, the spread of education, the advancement 
of science, the form of cities, the nature of domestic life, the place of art in society’ 
(Benedict, 1983: 2). 
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At the dawn of the present century, world's fairs caught the attention of two 
major social theorists - Georg Simmel and Walter Benjamin — both of whom 
anticipated the postmodern character of fantasy theme parks and urban 
entertainment centres in which commodification, amusement and fantasy play a 
central role. 

Simmel (1991: 120), writing about the Berlin Trade Exhibition, observed 
that it was a microcosm — a ‘momentary centre of world civilization, assembling 
the products of the entire world in a confined space as if in a single picture’. 
Simmel further noted that the only unifying factor was not the industrial 
products on display but the ‘sense of amusement’ which emerged among 
fairgoers. 

Walter Benjamin (1976), the German literary critic and philosopher, 
observed that the world exhibitions which were held on five occasions in 
19th-century Paris appealed to the fantasies of a rising middle class and, in doing 
so, ‘enthroned the commodity’. In establishing the dominance of fashion these 
world exhibitions produced a kind of ‘false consciousness’ which, Benjamin 
argued, ‘revolved around the spinning of illusions, the multiplication of fantasies 
and the development of diversions that would mask the real nature of 
metropolitan capitalism’ (Chorney, 1990: 134). 

At the same time, as world’s fairs and exhibitions helped give birth to the 
modern consumer society, they also promoted the ideas and values of the 
dominant corporate class. Analysing international expositions held in the United 
States between 1876 and 1916, Rydell (1984) concludes that they were ‘symbolic 
universes’ which reflected the efforts by America’s intellectual, political and 
business elite to establish a consensus about their priorities and their vision of 
progress as racial dominance and economic growth. 

Zukin (1991: 225) observes that world’s fairs during this era, specifically the 
1993 World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago and the 1939 World’s Fair in 
Flushing Meadows, New York, featured four kinds of attractions that would 
later be integrated and perfected in the imaginary landscapes of Disney World: 
amusement parks and rides, stage-set representations of vernacular architecture, 
state-of-the-art technology, and a special construction of an ideal urban 
community. 

The Chicago exposition was host to the acclaimed ‘White City’, designed by 
fair general manager .and chief architect Daniel Burnham. Executed in a 
neo-classical style in a setting of blue lagoons and green naturalistic landscaping, 
the White City affirmed and advanced the goals of the ‘City Beautiful’ 
movement, a civic planning movement which rose to prominence in the first 
decade of this century. Believing that an environment which expressed the ideals 
of beauty, order and harmony would instil civic pride and counteract the sense of 
decay which was overtaking the industrial cities of the time, the movement was 
one of the first modern attempts at comprehensive urban planning — a ‘showcase 
of American urban possibilities’ (Wilson, 1989: 63). Furthermore, as American 
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cultural historian Alan Trachtenberg has observed, the Exposition created a 
‘landscape of fantasy’ in which commercial goods were displayed as emblems of a 
beneficient future, a future which would be realized through a corporate alliance 
of business, culture and the state (1982: 217). 

Using the motif of the ‘World of Tomorrow’, the 1939 World’s Fair high- 
lighted the symbiotic progress between consumerism and technological pro- 
gress. Wilson argues that the New York World’s Fair consciously drew upon 
American utopian thought, offering a vision of the future in which the new tech- 
nology displayed at the exhibition, from automobiles to labour-saving appli- 
ances, would make possible the development of a new, leisure-oriented, more 
democratic society. Model urban landscapes were depicted in General Motors’ 
‘Futurama’, a version of Le Corbusier’s ‘Radiant City’, and in ‘Democracity’ 
within the Persisphere, a combination of Ebenezer Howard’s ‘Garden City of 
Tomorrow’ and Frank Lloyd Wright’s ‘Broadacre City’ (Wilson, 1991: 158). 

Today, these events are said to have continued to exert a hegemonic effect, 
this time in the context of a structural transformation from an industrially-based 
to an information-technology-based post-industrial form of capitalism (Roche, 
1992: 567). Once again, we are told, economic structures and cultural products 
converge with significant spatial consequences for the landscapes of cities (Zukin, 
1991:22). Thus Wilson (1991:170) observes that the planners of Expo ’86 in 
Vancouver, many of whom trained at Disney Productions, ‘evaded social ques- 
tions at every turn’, opting instead for a celebration of technology as the centre- 
piece of progress. Furthermore, Expo '86 uniformly emphasized the key role of 
multinational business. Jim Pattison, who chaired the Board of Directors, in- 
sisted that ‘McDonald’s stands for everything Expo stands for’ (Ley and Olds, 
1988: 201). These same motifs are prominent in the utopian landscapes of Dis- 
neyland and Disney World. 


Disneyzone 


Perhaps the foremost symbol of postmodernism for many social analysts is the 
‘technological utopia’ (Wilson, 1991) represented by the bi-coastal theme parks 
Disneyland (California) and Disney World (Florida). Sorkin (1992b:223) has 
observed that *Disneyzone' (a conflation of Disneyland and Disney World) has 
converted the celebration of production so evident in the world’s fairs of the past 
into the ‘production of celebration’. Disneyzone is usually depicted as the ulti- 
mate fantasy landscape — the ‘capital of symbolism’ (Zukin, 1991: 232) in a post- 
modern society. Stephen Fjellman, a Florida anthropologist who has written a 
book, Vinyl Leaves, analysing seemingly every aspect of Disney World, ventures 
that Disney’s landscapes have become ‘perfect icons’ of a ‘postmodernism of re- 
action’ with history as pastiche, geography as façade, fantasy as property, and 
sensual experience as commodity (1992: 317). 
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Despite an infrastructure which includes hotels, shopping centres, housing 
developments, sewage systems and monorails, it can be argued that Disneyzone 
is not really an urban phenomenon at all. Sorkin (1992b: 231) claims that Disney 
‘invokes an urbanism! without producing a city’ while Wilson (1991: 178-9) 
argues that Disney World is essentially an ‘anti-urban’ space, not the city but the 
‘amorphous continuum of the exurb’ with its freeways, clover leafs and shopping 
malls. The adjacent EPCOT (Experimental Prototype Community of To- 
morrow) Center, opened in 1982, was originally meant to be a model for 
community planning in the future; however, it ended up becoming more of a 
transient resort colony, than a residential community. This evidently reflected a 
company decision taken in 1966 that building a full-fledged utopian community 
involved too much legal responsibility (Zukin, 1991:224). 

The ‘Olde World} townscapes of Disney World and the futuristic ‘City- 
scapes’ of EPCOT invoke images of the city but are ultimately little more than 
‘simulacra’. Indeed, while the Magic Kingdom and EPCOT Center broadly 
reflect respectively the planning principles of Lewis Mumford’s urban model and 
Ebenezer Howard’s ‘Garden City’, they are in reality ‘parodies of urban 
planning, in part because no one lives there’ (Fjellman, 1992:201-2). Yet, 
Disneyzone is said to be highly salient for our own urban future because it is 
being replicated in city:after city in North America and abroad, as planners and 
politicians look to urban entertainment centres and other service sector activities 
which combine tourism, entertainment and real estate development as the basis 
for the revival of urban economies. It is possible, therefore, to speak of the 
‘Disneyfication’ of the contemporary city. 

Perhaps because it is feared that Disneyzone will become a template for the 
postmodern city of the future that academic commentators are so inclined to 
critically skewer it with the rapier of deconstructionism. Whatever the case, it is 
worth noting why Disneyzone has been regarded as an icon of the postmodern- 
ism of reaction. 

First, Disneyzone is denigrated as an almost pure representation of 
commodified space. Fjellman (1992: 162) notes how the 1982 EPCOT Center 
training manual, Merchandise (Walt Disney Productions, no date: 2), instructs 
trainees that ‘merchandise is an extension of the total guest experience’. This 
commercial mandate extends to every aspect of the theme park space; even the 
hedges are clipped into a topiary of Disney cartoon characters, thus transforming 
nature into entertainment and advertising (Wilson, 1991: 181). 

As Thomas Hines has observed, Disneyland was the first place ever 
conceived simultaneously with a television series (Sorkin, 1992b: 206). In the 
1950s, Disney successfully completed a triple play by featuring the American 
backwoods hero Davey Crockett on his Sunday evening television show 
together with motion picture spinoffs, in Frontierland at Disneyland and in the 
sale of licensed products, notably the pony-tailed coonskin cap which briefly 
reached the proportions of a national fad. In a similar fashion, the teenage 
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“Mousekateers’ inhabited both the after school television programme Mickey 
Mouse Club and Disneyland itself while their mouse ears were widely marketed. 
This kind of commercial synergy is now widely practised, with animated 
television shows based entirely on hot-selling toys (or vice versa) and movie 
studios as operators of theme parks (Universal Studios, Disney-MGM Studios); 
however, it was a novel concept 40 years ago when first introduced as part of 
Disneyland. 

Second, Disneyzone is criticized for its sense of ‘creeping surrealism’ 
(Achenbach, 1988) in which nothing is what it really purports to be and 
everything - literature, history, geography, nature, agriculture, design, food and 
nutrition, technology and science are ‘decontextualized’ (Fjellman, 1992: 31—2), 
often compressing or dissolving the boundaries of time and space (Rojek, 
19932: 163). 

In the Disney version, anything which is unpleasant or suggests conflict or 
controversy is removed, leaving a sugar-coated, sanitized vision of the world. 
Thus, the Jungle Cruise at Disneyland spruces up reality eliminating the 
mosquitos, monsoons and other unpleasant features of a real-life safari adventure 
and substituting simulacra of localized pasts which have been transnationalized 
and fictionalized (crocodiles, fearsome natives, Asian temples) for the real life 
landscapes of tin mines, fruit plantations and so on (Wilson, 1991: 162). Main 
Street USA, an idealized version of the small towns in Missouri which Disney 
recalled from his childhood, has ice cream parlours and candy stores but no bars 
or mud. Once again, this has become a template for countless other contempor- 
ary versions of small town life. Niagara-on-the Lake, a theatre festival town in 
central Canada, for example, not only has the requisite shops which sell fudge 
and antiques but it also features a store which exclusively sells Christmas 
decorations all year round. Boyer (1992: 201) argues that the simulated version of 
Main Street and its clones elsewhere are objectionable not primarily because they 
are falsified, since Disneyzone is manifestly fantastical, but because it is a 
landscape for consumption biding behind a fagade of leisure and history. That is, 
it uses nostalgia for what visitors imagine to be a kinder and gentler past in order 
to promote consumption in the present. 

EPCOT Center has been a particular focus for charges that Disney has 
distorted the present and the future along ideological lines. Originally intended 
as a ‘demonstration of the utopian efficiency of science and applied technology in 
solving “the problems of cities”? (Fjellman, 1992: 349), it eventually became the 
focus for transnational corporations to sell an optimistic, technologically 
determinist view of a better future in which oil spills from supertankers, nuclear 
accidents and tropical deforestation play no obvious part. Typical of this is 
Exxon’s ‘Universe of Energy’ exhibit, which communicates the notion that the 
oil company is a problem solver rather than the source of present difficulties 
relating to the energy economy and the environment (Harrington, 1979). 

Disney’s tendency to decontextualize history has recently provoked a 
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firestorm of controversy with relation to its proposed colonial heritage theme 
park in northern Virginia, in the midst of a 50-mile area already containing 13 
historical sites and 16 Civil War battlegrounds. In an advertisement in the New 
York Times (18 May 1994), entitled ‘Should Disney Pave over Our Real Past to 
Promote a Commercial Fantasy?’, Protect Historic America, a coalition of 
historians and writers opposed to Disney's plans, ask: "Will it [Disney's 
America] be as "educational" as Orlando's Main Street concessions? As 
"historical" as Davey Crockett in Frontiersland? As "inspiring" as a hologram of 
Abe Lincoln moving its jaw in time to a canned speech? 

On 28 September 1994, Disney suddenly announced its decision to abandon 
plans to build "Disney's America’ on the original site near the Manassas 
Battlefield in Prince William County. Whether this was a triumph of ‘real 
history’ over a project which promised to ‘trivialize and sanitize American 
history’ (Hofmeister, 1994: A-8) or whether it was simply an internal business 
decision reflecting a general flattening of theme park revenue within the 
company, is unclear. So also is the degree of probability that Disney’s America 
will be sited and built elsewhere in the region. 

Finally, various social commentators (Fjellman, 1992; Shearing and Stenn- 
ing, 1985; Wilson, 1991) have expressed concern over the high degree of control 
and surveillance which is exercised within Disneyzone. Control strategies are 
embedded in both environmental features and structural relations (Shearing and 
Stenning, 1985:344). Visitors’ spatial movements are directed by constant 
‘interventions’ from recorded voices, robots in human form and Disney 
employees. Physical environmental features (pools, fountains, flower gardens, 
Disney vehicles) serve a dual function, creating beauty and providing transport at 
the same time as acting as barriers which direct guests away from or towards 
particular locations. Furthermore, visitors are constantly under video surveil- 
lance and often have their photographs taken without permission. Fjellman 
(1992: 358) observes thát this ensures a high degree of safety and civility, but the 
trade off for this is that visitors gradually and innocuously become more and 
more accustomed to surveillance without questioning it. In fact, it is the 
acknowledgement by parents of the concern that Disney Productions has for 
their children which legitimates the latter’s authority, even where this authority 
is used in what might be regarded as a totalitarian manner (Shearing and Stenning, 
1985: 346). 

In sum, Disneyzone represents a highly stylized simulation of American life 
past and future. Furthermore, Disney leisure parks possess a strong liminal 
quality: thej journey from parking lot to the Disney World site, for example, i is ‘set 
upasa crossing from the mundane world intoa space filled with excitement, colour 
and magic’ (Rojek, 1993b: 126-7). One can see in this a clear manifestation of 
Robert Park's central insight: that the geographical order of space is a reflection of 
the moral order, although, in this case, the moral order of Disneyzone is 
deliberately constructed rather than being part of the tides of history. 
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In the wake of residential segregation dating back to the suburban era, 
contemporary urban planners and developers have looked to festival markets, 
historically restored waterfront and port areas and, more recently, urban 
entertainment centres as a major means of bringing people and money back into 
the central city. 

Such quasi-historical developments and simulated landscapes of consump- 
tion are by no means totally new to urban life. For example, the Paris Arcades, 
the focus of Walter Benjamin’s detailed analysis, together with the department 
stores which followed them, were enclaves of illusion and entertainment as were 
those sections of the city adorned with panoramas, georamas and winter gardens 
(Boyer, 1992: 185). Similarly, between 1895 and 1920, American cities spiced up 
their dreary industrial character with an avalanche of grand movie palaces, 
in-town amusement parks, baseball stadiums, vaudeville halls, penny arcades, 
world’s fair midways and other amusements designed to tap into rising 
disposable incomes and increased leisure time, especially the two-day weekend 
(Nasaw, 1993). 

Today’s urban entertainment centres incorporate three different approaches 
to theming: scripted themes, theme-enhanced environments and multi-theming 
(Rubin et al., 1994: 64). 

Scripting employs a single theme, usually related to motion pictures or sport, 
to create a unique setting based on place, fantasy or cartoon characters. For 
example, Universal City Walk, a dining and shopping promenade adjacent to the 
Universal Studios theme park in Hollywood, deliberately emulates some of Los 
Angeles’ architecturally distinctive areas. Another example is Chicago’s 
*Niketown', a ‘retail-theatre showcase’ which combines sports memorabilia, 
sportware products and state-of-the-art video and sound effects. There are now 
further Niketowns in Portland, Oregon, Orange County, California and 
Atlanta, Georgia with a new 80,000-square-foot location recently announced for 
Manhattan, which will include ‘everything from virtual reality to all sorts of 
things that don’t even exist yet’ (Zuckerman, 1994). 

Theme enhancement creates an ambiance based on a locale, historic period 
or type of activity rather than on a story or fantasy. It is typified by the ever 
growing tourism and entertainment complex around Baltimore’s Inner Harbor, 
notably the Harborplace festival marketplace. Other well known examples are 
Faneuil Hall in Boston and South Street Seaport in New York City. The latter is 
an upscale marketplace situated beneath the Brooklyn Bridge which combines 
open-air shopping promenades, a maritime museum and a multi-screen film, The 
Seaport Experience, in which the waterfront sights, sounds and smells are 
simulated. Zukin (1991: 20) insists that this trio of theme-enhanced ‘non-place 
places’ have the effect of decontextualizing the past, thereby ‘turning a landscape 
of devastation in the inner city into a landscape of consumption’. Indeed, there 
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may not be any room for a dash of real atmosphere in this simulated 
environment. Thus, Boyer (1992: 203) notes that only when fish was replaced by 
fast-food burger/pizza/deli concessions at South Street Seaport did the public 
begin to flock to the festival marketplace. ‘Even history’, Boyer observes, ‘will 
give way to the imperatives of consumption’. 

Multi-theming creates a complex of distinctive environments much like is 
done in Disneyzone. In addition to its 800 shops, 11 department stores, 110 
restaurants and an amusement park, Canada's West Edmonton Mall includes 
streetscapes which simulate 19th-century Parisian boulevards and Bourbon 
Street in New Orleans and a replica of Columbus's ship, the Santa Maria, 
floating in an artificial lagoon with plastic and electronically controlled rubber 
sharks. Like Disneyzone, the West Edmonton Mall utilizes the design principle 
of spatially compressing themes, thus releasing a ‘frenzy of free-floating images’ 
(Crawford, 1992: 16). 

A similar, if less elaborate multi-themed shopping environment is the Mall 
of America near Minneapolis, where the requisite amusement park is called 
‘Camp Snoopy’. On the drawing boards is a joint venture of the City of Miami 
and the Miami Port authority which will replicate cultural icons, restaurants and 
public spaces from villages in the Caribbean and Latin America, ensuring a 
market by incorporating a four-berth cruise port (Rubin et al., 1994: 640). 

European cities have not yet developed urban entertainment complexes to 
the same degree as has occurred in the United States. Nevertheless, there is 
evidence that these new cityscapes are not far off. For example, in England, the 
Greater London Council has developed festival marketplaces in the former 
Covent Garden market site and at the St Katherine's Docks as the focal point of 
larger urban redevelopment schemes (Crawford, 1992: 28). 


Assessment 

The importance of urban entertainment centres and other fantasy-scapes for the 
geography and economy of contemporary cities is undeniable. With tax bases 
which have been seriously eroded by deindustrialization and the building of 
suburban malls and supercentres, cities like Baltimore, New York and Chicago 
are increasingly turning to these leisure/entertainment complexes as a prime 
source of inner city revitalization. Even Niagara Falls, Ontario, which Shields 
(1991) includes in his analysis of ‘places on the margin’, is considering plans for 
‘Vedaland’, a theme park proposed by illusionist Doug Henning on behalf of the 
Transcendental Meditation movement. 

While scarcely part of everyday urban life, it is easy to see why postmodern 
theorists are impressed by the possibility of future landscapes dotted with virtual 
reality battles (Disney's America), yogic flyers (Vedaland) and simulated ski 
jumping and aerial acrobatics (Sports Center, USA, Baltimore). Significantly, 
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Sega, the giant video game company, has announced plans to build virtual reality 
theme parks in 100 cities across the world in the next twenty years including one 
in every major US city and 15 in Canada. Will there be, one wonders, any ‘real’ 
space left between the information superhighway and these new landscapes of 
consumption? 

Yet, as Rojek (1993a) cautions, such attractions are not necessarily 
incompatible with the altered context of contemporary leisure. Citing Lash 
(1990), Rojek argues that it is characteristic of today's society that existing space 
be relabelled with signs that convey a more leisurely significance and that land 
uses be redeployed for purposes of recreation. Cemeteries, for example, have 
become transformed from environments which, in the past, demanded gravity, 
respect and sobriety, to urban parks and, in some cases, major tourist attractions. 
Former industrial sites such as mine collieries and steel mills have been 
transformed into museums and heritage centres. Theme parks, urban enter- 
tainment centres and other fantasy-scapes may thus be seen as extensions of this 
process of ‘de-differentiating’ spaces and signs rather than simply acting as 
postmodern invaders of vernacular landscapes as Zukin and others have 
suggested. 

Furthermore, while theme parks, festival markets, expositions, urban 
entertainment centres and other fantasy-scapes have clearly been imbued with a 
‘commodified’ character by a manipulative, corporate elite, there is nothing to 
say that these settings have had any long-lasting sociological or psychological 
effect on their patrons. Ley and Olds (1988) contend that there is little historical 
evidence with which to assess the influence of past world fairs, particularly with 
regards to imputations of hegemony and social control. Their own data, gathered 
at the 1986 World Exposition, indicated that fairgoers by no means fit the 
description of a ‘passive, deluded army of individuals’; rather, many of them 
actively engaged the fair using it as a learning resource for issues such as global 
citizenship. Those who travel to Disney World or the West Edmonton Mall may 
become swept up in their enthusiasm for simulated environments or, more 
likely, they may be pragmatically addressing another central problem in today’s 
society — what to do with the children in your leisure time. Indeed, there are signs 
in popular media culture that people may even be tiring of simulated 
fantasy-scapes; in the recent made for television movie, How the West Was Fun, 
for example, the Olsen twins successfully save their grandmother’s dude ranch 
from becoming a theme park. In sum, without empirical data such as that 
gathered by Ley and Olds, the meaning of spectacle, fantasy and entertainment 
for the urban populace must remain speculative at best. 


Tourism Urbanization 


F inally, tourism urbanization — urbanization based on the sale and consump- 
tion of pleasure— càn be said to represent the most dramatic expression of the 
postmodern city (Mullins, 1991: 330). 


. Tourism and Postmodernity 


Until recently, tourism was an under-researched area of social life, especially 
compared to the sociology of the workplace. The seminal work in the area, Dean 
MacConnell’s book The Tourist: A New Theory of the Leisure Class (1976), 
received respectful reviews in some leading sociological journals but virtually no 
theoretical or empirical follow-up. Throughout the 1970s, most of the 
sociological articles ori the subject were written by one scholar — Eric Cohen 
(1972, 1974, 1979) of Hebrew University. In a review article in the Annual 
Review of Sociology in 1984, Cohen defined the sociology of tourism as ‘an 
emergent specialty concerned with the study of touristic motivations, roles, 
relationships, and institutions and of their impact on tourists and on societies 
who receive them" (1984:373). Much of the macrosociological and institutional 
research on modern tourism, Cohen observed, took a functionalist view while 
abstaining from investigating its deeper cultural significance. 

A decade later, tourism has become an oft featured topic in discussions of 
modernity/postmodernity. No industry, Leontidou (1993:957) proclaims, is 
more permeated by postmodernism than the tourist industry. Some authors 
(Lash and Urry, 1994; Urry, 1990) have even gone so far as to proclaim the ‘end 
of tourism’, by which they mean that organized mass tourism is in decline while 
postmodern travel is on the rise. Contemporary travellers, it is asserted, assume 
the role of the ‘post tourist’: ironic, playful, attracted by experience as an end in 
itself (Rojek, 19932: 177). Lash and Urry (1994: 275-6) describe this post tourism 
as being ‘ironic and cool, self-conscious and role-distanced’, regarding the whole 
tourist experience as ‘merely a series of games with multiple texts and no single 
authentic experience’. . 

As is the case with most aspects of the postmodern city, tourism (or perhaps, 
more correctly, post tourism) takes both affirmative and oppositional forms. On 
theone hand, postmodern tourism is said to suffer from a reality crisis. Typically, 
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Baudrillard (1988), assuming the guise of a stranger in a strange land on his travels 
through the western United States, comes across a region pockmarked with 
simulacra. Historical and cultural experiences are deliberately ‘staged’ for the 
benefit of tourists. For example, in Mexico City, mariachi bands are more likely 
to be found as part of the floor show at the Hilton than as part of the vernacular of 
street life. Nature is similarly offered to tourists in a simulated fashion. In 
American zoos a number of design tricks (such as slightly elevating the animal 
areas, constricting the field of vision at viewing stations, use of non-glare glass) 
are used in order the heighten the visitor’s sense of immersion in the landscape 
(Wilson, 1991:253). Even established tourist destinations supplement their 
natural attractions with what Lash and Urry (1994: 275) term ‘tourism through 
virtual reality’. In Niagara Falls, for example, tourists have the option of 
experiencing the Falls first-hand or vicariously through the three-dimensional 
film at the Imax theatre. 

In a more recent book, MacConnell (1992) terms contemporary tourist 
spaces as ‘empty meeting grounds’, where human experiences take a back seat to 
the recreational experiences of tourists. As in his earlier work, he perceives a 
strong element of ‘staged authenticity’. For example, he describes the case of a 
Chinese-American community in the Sacramento Valley of California which has 
been purchased by a corporation with plans to refurbish it as an ‘authentic’ 
Chinese village, complete with a temple, giant Buddha and a floating restaurant. 
The residents, many of whom are retired agricultural workers, are reduced to set 
extras, part of the living monument. 

Having so depicted the tourist experience as an exercise in staged 
authenticity, postmodern writers then identify a variety of postmodern tourism 
beyond the pale of these simulated environments and experiences. Urry (1990) 
attributes two main characteristics to this alternative form of travel: separation 
from mass packaged tours and the use of specialist agents and tour operators such 
as those who offer ecologically-based holidays. Munt (1994) adds a third 
characteristic: an interest in discovering ‘real qualities and real places’, reaching 
beyond surface stereotypes to ‘know the other side’. Thus, he observes a growing 
interest in ethnicity and minority cultures, other religious traditions from those 
in the West and in natural ecosystems. Mountaineers, for example. are said to bea 
prototype of this new alternative tourist — a ‘group of socially aware, 
self-reflective travellers who are proactive in the growth and restructuring of the 
mountain experience’ (Johnston and Edwards, 1994: 459). This exit from the 
‘Baudrillardesque control screen and its hyperpostmodern setting’ may be 
interpreted in two ways: either as an instance of oppositional postmodern travel 
or, more likely, as an extension of the gentrified lifestyle in which a middle-class 
fraction seeks to dissociate and socially differentiate itself from the crassness of 
mass culture (Munt, 1994: 119). 
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Compared to other forms, the topic of urban tourism has only recently come to 
be recognized in the academic literature (Law, 1992; Roche, 1992). This research 
has taken two primary directions: (1) studies of the role of tourism, especially the 
production of ‘hallmark’ or ‘mega’-events in the regeneration of older industrial 
regions and cities; and (2) studies of cities which are built solely for consumption: 
what Mullins (1991) terms ‘tourist cities’. Both of these research streams have 
relevance for the analysis of the postmodern city although in somewhat different 
ways. 


Tourism, Mega-events and Urban Regeneration 

Mega-events are large scale leisure and sporting events such as the Olympic 
Games and world's fairs which are designed to attract tourists and media 
attention (Roche, 1992, 1994). For urban planners, the economic role of these 
mega-events is similar to that associated with the development of urban 
entertainment centres, although the former involves a more intense and 
widespread effort at ‘city marketing’ (Paddison, 1993). 

Roche (1992) has identified the staging of mega-events as an important 
aspect in the study of tourism as a significant sector and force in the economic 
regeneration or *micro-modernization' of rust-belt cities and other victims of the 
deindustrialization process. He argues that such touristic mega-events have 
considerable social significance, particularly within the context of the disor- 
ganizing/organizing dynamics of post-industrial modernization and post- 
nationalism. While there is a critical mass of ‘impact’ studies of hallmark or 
mega-events (Burns et al., 1986; Cribb, 1984; Hiller, 1990; Lynch and Jensen, 
1984; Minnikin, 1987; Ritchie, 1984; Shaw, 1986; Syme et al., 1987), much of it 
utilizing Australian or Canadian cases, few of these go beyond a narrow, 
economistic approach and explore the wider societal meaning and implications of 
such events. Urban tourism and mega-events, Roche stresses, must be regarded 
as both economic and cultural phenomena, which arise within the context of the 
engagement of postmodernity with local urban political and policymaking 
structures. 

Cities seek out mega-events not just for the short-term employment and 
commercial opportunities which they provide or for the potential development 
value of the physical infrastructure once the event is over but, rather, as high 
impact short-cuts to refurbishing their public images. With multiple ‘bites’ to fill 
in between races and, other competitions, television networks have taken to 
sending their reporters out into the communities which are hosting the 
Olympics, Commonwealth Games and other hallmark sporting events. Perhaps 
the most publicized example of this was the CBS decision to dispatch talk show 
host David Letterman’s mother to Lillehammer, Norway to provide colour 
commentary on the Winter Olympics. d 
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While this blanket publicity can boost the touristic fortunes of previously 
unknown communities such as Lillehammer, it is not at all certain that they can 
always reverse the overall image of a city which has previously suffered from a 
negative external perception. Thus, contrary to what many other academic 
observers have suggested, the series of events associated with Glasgow’s 
designation in 1990 as the ‘European Cultural Capital’ appeared to have little 
long term effect on convincing Britons that the city was either a nice place to visit 
or a desirable location for purposes of residential relocation (Paddison, 
1993: 347). 

Touristic mega-events can be considered relevant to the postmodern city not 
only because they focus exclusively on leisure activity and consumption, but 
because they are exercises in image construction and manipulation in the same 
way as are theme parks, gentrified neighbourhoods and postmodern buildings. 
Accordingly, Rojek (1993a: 202-3) talks of the ‘de-differentiation’ (that is, the 
lack of correspondence between modernist distinctions and postmodern 
realities) evident in the repackaging of cities with a reputation for industrial 
grime, roughness and crime as places of leisure and tourism; one ludicrous 
example of this is the 1991 campaign proclaiming Belfast, Northern Ireland, as 
the ‘Hibernian Rio’. This lack of authenticity together with a mediated sense of 
illusion is deliberately cultivated. Thus, slum areas (at least those in sight of the 
television cameras) are cleared or painted over and official ceremonies such as 
those which open and close the Olympics feature legions of locals clad in ethnic 
garb performing in elaborately choreographed spectacles which recall a folk 
history that may never have really existed (at least in that form). The great divide 
which formerly separated high and low culture (Huyssen, 1986) is breached in 
unexpected ways; this is epitomized by the much hyped concert by the “Three 
Tenors’ (Carreras, Pavarotti, Domingo) as part of the festivities at the 1994 
World Cup hosted by the United States. 


Tourist Cities 

Mullins (1991) distinguishes between ‘consumption compounds’ in regular cities 
(that is, large urban precincts built as spectacles and located in the inner city) and 
‘tourist cities’ where the entire urban area is built exclusively for the provision of 
pleasure of visitors. Whereas visitors to consumption compounds include not 
only tourists but also local residents, both from gentrified areas and from the 
suburbs, tourist cities aim to attract mainly the former clientele. 

There have, of course, always been urban communities whose economies 
have depended primarily upon tourism: seaside resort towns, spas, alpine 
resorts. Shields (1991) even detects a strong whiff of liminality in such 
communities. For example, he traces the changing character of this liminal 
quality in the various stages of the development of the English seaside holiday 
town of Brighton. 

Postmodern tourist cities, however, are more spatially and symbolically 
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distinctive. Taking as his empirical focus Australia’s ‘Gold Coast’ and ‘Sunshine 
Coast’, long narrow bands of urban coastal settlement containing between 
them close to 360,000 residents (1990), Mullins (1991) demonstrates that neither 
area looks much like other major Australian cities. Rather than traditional cen- 
tral business districts, instead they have a number of smaller commercial and 
tourist centres. The central focus is a ‘tourist strip’, a narrow piece of land abut- 
ting the beach and extending the length of the coastline. While the architecture 
is more late modern than postmodern, the combination of built environment 
(casinos, theme parks, marinas and so on) and natural environment (surf 
beaches, rainforest-clad mountains) evokes a hedonistic feeling which is central 
to their commodification. 

In addition to this distinctive ecology, Mullins shows that these tourist 
cities have an equally distinctive demographic and economic structure: rapid 
population and labour force growth, a flexible labour market, a different class 
structure (more small capitalists and petty bourgeoisie), a different household 
and residential organization (adult-centred, fewer nuclear families, more 
seniors) and a large pool of fun-seeking domestic tourists. Such tourist cities 
appear, therefore, to at least partially reflect the emerging American model of 
post-industrial space (Lash and Urry, 1994: 217) in which service functions are 
paramount. 

While Australia’s Gold and Sunshine coasts derive their touristic value 
from their proximity to natural attractions (beaches, mountains, rainforests), it 
is possible to identify tourist communities in which the attractions lie entirely 
within the parameters of popular culture. For example, Branson, a town along 
Highway 76 in southwestern rural Missouri near the Arkansas state line, draws 
over five million visitors a year. It has 34 theatres with more than 40,000 seats, 
many owned by the country music stars who perform there. The landscape of 
Branson includes an antique warehouse,the Branson Mall (an enclosed shop- 
ping centre anchored by a Wal-Mart store in which the ‘Elvis-o-Rama’ exhibit 
is located) and Silver Dollar City (a theme park which predated the music 
theatres but now itself offers six shows a day). There are few vestiges of Lash 
and Urry’s ‘post tourism’ here. In fact, next to Orlando, Florida, where Disney 
World is located, it is the most popular bus tour destination in America (Flem- 
mons, 1994). 

Unlike Miami’s South Beach, an urban consumption compound where the 
architecture, the flaneurs (strollers and browsers) and the attractions all have a 
distinctive postmodern quality, tourist cities/towns such as those found along 
the Gold and Sunshine coasts or in Branson, Missouri, seem considerably more 
conventional. However, they may be seen as part of the postmodern package 
insofar as they are almost totally sites for consumption, evoking distinctive 
images of pleasure, fun and enjoyment stripped of any work-related conno- 
tations. Thus, despite a vernacular which would almost certainly be considered 
vulgar by intellectuals and certain of the new middle class (Mullins, 1991:323), 
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these tourist centres have much in common with the theme parks and 
fantasy-scapes which are discussed earlier in this report. 

Both the staging of mega-events and the promotion of tourist cities tap into a 
broader phenomenon which has recently attracted the attention of a growing 
number of urban researchers — city/place marketing. 


City/Place Marketing 


In recent years, it has been fashionable to declare that the city has ceased to bea 
sociologically significant unit in Western societies. Not only do contemporary 
cities lack the economic, political and legal autonomy which characterized 
Weber’s ‘full urban community’ of medieval times, but globalization in the late 
20th century has shifted the centre of gravity in the economy and in cultural life. 
Saunders (1985: 86) even ventures to suggest that the future of the field lies in the 
pursuit of a ‘non-spatial urban sociology’. 

At the same time, social scientists working from a political economy 
perspective have recognized the growing importance of territorial competition in 
the process of urban rejuvenation and growth. Swanstrom (1993) observes that 
this struggle between cities for capital investment is usually depicted as a 
‘cutthroat, zero-sum competition’ in which one city’s gain is another’s loss. 
Whereas it once took the form of ‘smokestack chasing’ — offering tax holidays 
and other incentives to attract industry — this competition has now refocused on . 
attracting ‘quicksilver capital’ (McKenzie and Lee, 1991) to other areas of the 
urban economy: commercial, producer services, corporate services and leisure 
industries (Britton, 1991:468). Even the more traditional competition for 
factories has taken on this globalized character, notably in the form of 
competition among states and local communities for ‘auto transplants’ from 
Japan and other overseas countries (see Perucci, 1994). 

A number of the neo-Marxist analysts of the postmodern city (Harvey, 
Jameson, Zukin) have framed this competition in terms of a deliberate shift in 
international capital from manufacturing into cultural or symbolic circuits — 
tourism, theme parks, gentrified neighbourhoods, urban entertainment centres. 
Similarly, mixed-use developments combining performing arts facilities with 
commercial establishments such as restaurants, office buildings, hotels and retail 
malls are said to create a ‘market synergy’ between the two types of activities 
which is attractive to the force of mobile capital (Whitt, 1987). To a certain extent, 
decisions about where to locate these new consumption-based developments are 
based on the same kind of incentives which formerly governed the siting of 
industrial enterprises: providing sewers, roads and other infrastructure, facilitat- 
ing business licensing, offering direct loans, land-write-downs and employee 
training programs (Rubin and Rubin, 1987). However, it is suggested that in the 
competition for symbolic capital a new form of carrot has assumed significance: 
place images. 
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Ashworth and Voogd (1990:77) have noted that a place can only be 
commodified by selecting a few of its many characteristics and marketing them in 
the form of a central image. Empirical research in both the Netherlands (Veen 
and Voogd, 1987) and Britain (Burgess, 1982) has indicated that the most 
important characteristics or elements here are landscape beauty, historical 
flavour and cultural and social amenities. 

Increasingly, however, these attributes are less likely to be indigenous and 
more likely to be socially constructed. Recall, for example, the case of Miami’s 
South Beach which was more or less reinvented as a combination of a 
Mediterranean resort fantasy and Melrose Avenue in Los Angeles. In the image 
reconstruction campaign entitled ‘Glasgow’s Miles Better’, the Scottish city was 
retooled as the apex of European culture. In a similar fashion, Manchester has 
been reinvented and marketed as a cosmopolitan ‘European city’, a designation 
which recently lost some of its lustre when Queen Elizabeth reputedly told some 
students on her Russian tour that they would not much enjoy living there. In the 
latter case, the central ‘village in the city’ image had to be invented since there was 
no tradition in Manchester, as in other non-metropolitan English cities, of living 
in the centre (O'Connor and Wynne, 1993a). It is this element of illusion which 
gives contemporary place marketing its distinctive postmodern quality, es- 
pecially where it involves the self-conscious manipulation of culture (Kearns and 
Philo, 1993). | 

The packaging and sale of urban place images is similar to the promotion of 
national identities through large-scale cultural exhibitions such as ‘Mexico: A 
Work of Art’, ‘Turkey: The Continuing Magnificence’ and the ‘Festival of 
Indonesia’. These festivals orchestrate the production, suppression and presen- 
tation of cultural images so as to ‘transform negative stereotypes into positive 
ones’ and, in the process, to improve the political and economic standing of the 
target country (Wallis, 1991: 86). One recent version of this, ‘Hong Kong - USA 
"94, a week-long series of special events in New York, Chicago and Atlanta, 
combines business seminars with major ‘cultural occasions’ including a film 
festival — ‘Evolutions: Coming of Age in the Hong Kong Cinema’; an 
architectural exhibition and a showcase of Hong Kong’s cultural and social life 
(New York Times, 17 October 1994: A-9). 

Urban place marketing occurs at the nexus of global models of political 
economy and the empirical study of local effects. As Flanagan (1993: 163-4) 
notes, cities represent ‘knots of activity’ in the operation of the global economy. 
As such, they have the capacity to deflect, manage or accommodate to the wider 
changes arising from the reverberations of the international economic order. 
Urban place marketing is an attempt to surf along these changes. As part of the 
process, encouragement is extended to growth coalitions to develop new 
consumption spaces which transform ‘the arrangement and meaning of place’ 
(Britton, 1991: 473). 

One consequence of city marketing has been to loosen the metropolitan and 
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regional ties which had previously been forged within the older urban-industrial 
network (Paddison, 1993). In some cases, cities not only compete with other 
cities but also with their own suburbs for arts and entertainment facilities (Whitt, 
1987: 16). For example, within Metro Toronto two municipalities, the City of 
Toronto and the City of North York, are presently vying for a new sports 
complex to be built in conjunction with the granting of a much-sought-after 
National Basketball Association franchise. It has even been suggested that 
redevelopment of the central business district in the much feted ‘comeback cities’ 
in the United States and the associated enhancement of the city’s image has 
redistributed economic activity from other parts of the metropolitan area rather 
than immediately raising the well-being of the entire area (Wolman et al., 1994). 

Furthermore, the local identity which is created through place marketing is 
often of a generic variety, as are the projects which are designed to express this 
constructed image in physical terms. Thus, Sorkin (1992a:xiii) terms the 
postmodern city as ‘ageographic’, able to be inserted anywhere but lacking any 
real sense of human connection and community. 


Assessment 


Perhaps more than any other aspect of the postmodern city the analysis of 
tourism, mega-events and place marketing helps us to ‘recognize how the social 
meaning and materiality of space and place is created, and how these 
representations of place are explicitly incorporated into the accumulation 
process’ (Britton, 1991: 451). 

What is frequently overlooked, however, is the extent to which this image 
construction process is socially contested at the local level. For example, 
Olympic bids in Amsterdam, Melbourne and Toronto have all been successfully 
opposed by local grassroots coalitions (Tabara and Hannigan, 1993). Conflict of 
this type reminds us that urban tourism, and mega-events in particular, are both 
economic and cultural phenomena which arise within the context of post- 
modernity’s encounter with local urban political and policy-making structures 
(Roche, 1992). Accordingly, it is important to recognize the influence of a 
realigned ‘urban growth machine’ (Logan and Molotch, 1987) which operates in 
the context of a resurgent local corporatism. These coalitions frequently have 
global components but should not be confused for simply being conduits for 
international investment circuits as some more structurally oriented analysts are 
wont to do. 

This is not to say that tourism urbanization and city/place marketing can be 
entirely explained by using urban growth machine or political regime models. 
Unlike the land use decision-making associated with issues relating to housing 
and redevelopment in the 1960s and 1970s, urban tourism and image manage- 
ment contain elements of packaging, illusion and symbolization which were not 
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inally, it is important to consider whether the structures and practices which 

have been closely identified with the postmodern city are sufficiently discrete 
and important so as to constitute the building blocks of a fresh new perspective in 
urban sociology. 

To be sure, some sociological analysts seem to think so. Zukin (1988: 441), 
for example, judges the nexus between superstar architecture, commercialization 
and urban real estate speculation as ‘historically new’, as is the privatization of 
public space which occurs with waterfront projects such as South Street Seaport 
or Inner Harbour. In this view, globalized capitalist economic arrangements are 
not by themselves sufficient explanation for the creation of these new urban 
spaces. Rather, this must be considered together with two other broad processes 
of change: the continuing abstraction of cultural value from material work and 
the shift in derivation of social meaning from production to consumption 
(Zukin, 1992: 222). 

Other urban theorists, however, are more skeptical. Savage and Warde 
(1993: 144) claim that defining the postmodern city in terms of consumption is 
problematic since the ‘modern’ city could equally plausibly be defined in the 
same way. This, they argue, is precisely what Walter Benjamin did in his 
reflections on the Paris Arcades. Furthermore, even the prototype of the 
postmodern urban tourist represents nothing very new, being for all intensive 
purposes an ‘extension of the fláneur's role’ which Benjamin long ago saw as 
symptomatic of modernity. Instead, Savage and Warde prefer to adopt the 
perspective of Giddens (1984, 1990), who labels the present era one of ‘late’ or 
‘high’ modernity in which the stresses associated with the modern world are 
intensified but there is no epochal transition. 

In considering the modern/postmodern designation, another difficulty lies 
in how to interpret the fragmentation and diversity of contemporary urban life. 
The classic urban theorists, notably Simmel and Wirth, believed that a modern 
urban existence was defined by these traits. Nowhere is this more evident than in 
Zorbaugh's empirical contrast between the Gold Coast and the slum: 


The isolation of populations crowded together within these few hundred blocks, 
the superficiality and externality of their contacts, the social distances that separate 
them, their absorption with the affairs of their own little worlds — these, and not 
mere size and numbers, constitute the social problem of the inner city. (1929: 16) 
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Postmodernists send mixed messages on this issue. On the one hand, post- 
modernism is depicted as a homogenizing force uniting urban residents under 
the banner of a new culture of consumption. More mass society than 
Gemeinschaft, nevertheless, the sketch created here is of city dwellers coming 
together mesmerized by the ‘spectacles’ created by capitalist manipulators. At 
the same time, the postmodern city is characterized as being geographically and 
socially polarized, divided by race, class, ethnicity and life style. Thus, Soja, in his 
much celebrated odyssey around Los Angeles, draws a portrait of a city every bit 
as fragmented as the Chicago of Zorbaugh’s time. Yet, stopping at the 
Bonaventure Hotel, an icon of postmodern ‘architecture, he describes it in 
elliptical and somewhat contradictory terms as ‘fragmented and fragmenting, 
homogeneous and homogenizing’ (1989: 243). . 

Zukin suggests that postmodernism breaks down the polarities which 
dominate the modern city. Whereas modern cities juxtaposed the spaces of the 
elite with those of the marginal and disadvantaged, the postmodern city blends 
them together in new ‘landscapes of power’. However, it seems doubtful 
whether developments such as gentrification do much to blur traditional social 
boundaries. As Savage and Warde observe: 


... there is very little evidence that social segregation is in decline, and the rise of 

gentrification appears to mark the rezoning of cities to accommodate specific 

groups defined by gender and class — gentrified areas do not have a social mix except 

in the very early stages when older residents have not been entirely displaced 

(1993:142). 
Another difficulty lies in gauging the relative impact which postmodern elements 
have on the everyday life of urban residents. Theme parks and urban 
entertainment centres may well be supercharged with a postmodern aura but 
most people only visit them occasionally. Residents of gentrified neighbour- 
hoods may be more frequent postmodern consumers but, as Bourne's (19932) 
data indicate, they make up a much smaller fraction of the inner city than is 
commonly suggested. The self-reflexive ‘post-tourist’ fills a niche but is still far 
less prevalent than the package tourist on the busto Orlando or Branson. Indeed, 
it could be argued that, if a postmodern sensibility enters people’s lives 
anywhere, it is usually through the simulational world of television although, as 
Featherstone (1988:200) points out, even here evidence of the extent of 
behaviour such as 'channel-hopping! MTV (music television) is markedly 
lacking. | 

Finally, it is difficult to identify a dominant social type for the postmodern 

city comparable to that of the flaneur in 19th-century Paris. Is it the resident of a 
gentrified neighbourhood dining on nouvelle cuisine in New York? Is it the 
video artist living and working in Manchester's ‘Gay Village’? Is it the South 
Beacher eternally in pursuit of the hippest nightclub? Or is it the suburban car 
dealer on a visit to Disneyland? Each of these relates to some key aspects of the 
postmodern city yet, arguably, they represent quite different lifestyles. 
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Indeed, much depends on where the primary focus of a postmodern 
sensibility is situated. If postmodernism refers to a major cultural shift, then, as 
did Simmel for the modern metropolis, we should be able to isolate a distinctive 
‘postmodern personality’. Yet, with the exception of an arrière-garde in 
architecture and the arts, the playful, ironic sensibility which is said to be integral 
to the postmodern outlook does not seem to be typical of most contemporary 
urbanites. One suspects that this state of mind exists primarily among 
intellectuals such as Jameson and Baudrillard. 

In fact, the few empirical surveys which have been conducted in postmodern 
territory seem to discount both the affirmative view of the consumer as a 
mindless zombie and the oppositional image of the role distanced, self-reflexive 
challenger working in collective fashion to articulate a new lifestyle and social 
identity. Both Caulfield’s (1994) first generation gentrifier and Ley and Olds’ 
(1988) Expo '86 fairgoer seem remarkably committed to a vision of good 
citizenship which is rooted in a liberalism declared defunct by Lyotard and other 
postmodern theorists. 

Does the postmodern city, then, constitute a significantly new wave of 
urbanization? In its original usage, urbanization referred both to a demographic 
shift from rural to urban residence and to the social effects and implications of 
this transition (Breese, 1966; Little, 1974). Later, as part of the paradigmal shift in 
urban studies towards a political economy perspective, urbanization was 
redefined to mean one facet of the overall spatial organization of social 
institutions; this referred both to the vertical linkages between the global 
economy and the local area and the horizontal interconnection of local 
institutions (Proctor, 1983). What remains problematic, however, is the breadth 
and magnitude of this new urbanization, especially compared to that which we 
associate with the growth of the urban industrial city. 

To start with, gentrification appears to be largely the trend of a middle-class 
minority ; suburbanization and relocation in exurban or rural locations continue 
to be far more popular middle-class choices (Savage and Warde, 1993:83). 
Further down the social ladder, there are various groups who are constrained by 
barriers of income, race and class from participating in postmodern consump- 
tion: the homeless, the poor, recent immigrants. Zukin (1992) wonders whether 
these urban dwellers are best characterized as ‘Orwellian relics’ or as rebels 
against the manufactured postmodern landscapes of power. Most likely they are 
neither relics nor rebels but the disenfranchised victims of this new form of 
urbanization. Thus, Davis (1992) depicts the poor immigrant neighbourhoods in 
downtown Los Angeles as having been deliberately cut off from the new 
financial core and the more upscale precincts of that city, including the gentrified 
*New Downtown'. 

In sum, if the less fortunate as well as a sizeable chunk of the middle-class 
have opted out of or been excluded from the postmodern city then its status as a 
significant new current of urban life may be suspect. 
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Alternately, one can take the position that postmodernism is manifested not 
in lifestyles or consumerism but principally in the shape and design of the built 
environment. From this perspective, the evidence of postmodern growth is more 
impressive. Zukin (1992) argues that the two contrasting archetypal postmodern 
landscapes — gentrified areas in older cities like New York, London and Paris and 
the exurban dreamscapes typified by Disney World are, in fact, mirror images. 
Goss (1992: 172) notes that the postmodern retail environment is made up of a 
combination of specialty centres (‘anchorless’ collections of upmarket shops and 
restaurants pursuing a specific retail and architectural theme), downtown 
megastructures (self-contained complexes including retail stores, hotels, offices, 
entertainment facilities, health centres and luxury apartments) and suburban 
shopping malls retrofitted in the postmodern style. Postmodernism in this 
understanding covers a much wider geographical swath of the city, although it is 
difficult to divine whether this sensibility is equally widely shared among 
different urban, suburban and exurban clienteles. 

To date, those who have analysed the postmodern city have made 
considerable progress in laying out its basic parameters but have not come very 
far in empiricalizing these dimensions. Too often, postmodern explorations of 
the city are wholly impressionistic, making it impossible to verify the writer’s 
claims. Furthermore, postmodern analysts frequently tend to fall back on ` 
architectural examples to illustrate their insights rather than situating their 
arguments directly in urban social relations. 

Future research in this area needs to link urban space, cultural life and 
political economy in a more systematic fashion. If indeed the city has been turned 
into a succession of ‘gentrified, historicized, commodified and privatized places’ 
(Boyer, 1992: 204), then we need to know how this was conceived, presented, 
legitimated, realized and marketed. It is not enough to just talk about ‘circuits of 
capital’ or the ‘structural reorientation of the capitalist economy’. As Flanagan 
(1993: 143) has cautioned, ‘simply to propose a systemic relationship between 
global trends and local conditions, as structuralists do, is to paint an incomplete 
and oversimplified picture’. Indeed, one of the best depictions of this process is 
still Zukin’s Loft Living (1988), which linked the specific and the general more 
explicitly than did much of the work that followed. 

In addition, it is important to look at cases which don’t fully transform to the 
orthodoxies of the postmodern city model. For example, the initiative for 
Seattle’s Pike Place Market originated not in the boardrooms of transnational 
corporations, but in a municipal voter referendum, which rejected a developer- 
driven complex in favour of a restored, old-fashioned produce market which 
would preserve popular landmarks while creating street activity and interest 
(Frieden and Sagalyn, 1989). Pacific Mall, a 31,500 m* building to be built in 
Markham township on the northern boundary of Metro Toronto (ironically it 
replaces a concrete ‘faux barn’ built a decade ago as a boutique and theatre 
complex) was originally designed as an airy modern pavilion but recast as a 
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Victorian simulation at the insistence of local matriarchs and patriarchs, who 
wanted it to mirror the style of Market Village, a nearby commercial-profes- 
sional strip plaza with a mix of Georgian and Gothic-Revival architecture (Mays, 
1994). 

Whether it represents a ‘quantitative rather than a qualitative shift within 
modernity’ (Savage and Warde, 1993:144) or a high profile manifestation of 
postmodernity, the ageographical city of the 1990s deserves the attention of 
urban sociologists. It clearly has features which are not adequately explained by 
either the traditional ecological models of the industrial city nor by the political 
economy models discussed by Lebas in this journal in her 1982 trend report. It 
remains to be seen, however, if the study of the postmodern city will yield an 
exciting new paradigm in urban sociology or, like the now largely discarded 
models of collective consumption proposed by Castells (1977, 1978) and others 
in the 1970s, its explanatory power is restricted to an idiosyncratic set of events 
which occurred at one specific point in the history of cities. 
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Résumé 


La ville post-moderne: une nouvelle 
urbanisation? 


'analyse du post-modernisme et de ses rapports avec la ville a été récemment 
proposée comme la base d'une nouvelle perspective en sociologie urbaine. 
Dans ce ‘rapport de tendances’, j'offre une revue critique du concept de ‘ville 
post-moderne' et une évaluation pour décider si cela constitue une nouvelle 
vague et une tendance significative d'urbanisation. Mon rapport se centre sur 
quatre manifestations spécifiques du phénoméne post-moderne que l'on peut 
trouver dans les villes contemporaines: (1) l'architecture et le design urbain post- 
modernes; (2) la restauration des bátiments appellée ‘gentrification’; (3) les parcs 
à thémes et les centres de divertissement urbains; et (4) l'urbanisazion touristique. 
Comme le notait Sorkin (1992), il y a trois caractéristiques clés qui dénotent 

la ville 'a-géographique' ou post-moderne: la déspatialisation, la surveillance et 
les simulations. Le terme de déspatialisation se rapporte au reláchement des liens 
à un espace spécifique, qui produit des images spatiales qui sont génériques, 
portables et modulaires. Le terme de surveillance decrit l'obsession pour la 
sécurité dans la ville post-moderne, une tendance qui s'est vue aggravée par la 
privatisation des centres d'achat, des plazas commerciales et des parcs à thèmes. Il 
est significatif que l'image du ‘Panopticon’, la prison modèle dessinée par Jeremy 
Bentham au dix-huitiéme siécle, soit appliquée aux villes contemporaines par un 
certain nombre de commentateurs du post-modernisme. En troisiéme lieu, la 
ville post-moderne est regardée comme une ville de simulations dans laquelle rien 
n'est vraiment ce qu'il semble étre: depuis l'architecture de néon et les fantaisies 
des casinos de Las Vegas jusqu'aux fagades victoriennes restaurées dans les 
maisons ‘gentrifiées’ des centres-villes, et jusqu'aux paysages décontextualisés de 
‘Disney World’, les nouveaux paysages urbains sont construits délibérément 
pour offrir une réplique de la réalité sans posséder aucun des défauts que l'on 
trouvait dans la version originale. La combinaison de ces trois éléments résulte en 
une quatriéme caractéristique de la ville post-moderne: la fragmentation. Il a été 
affirmé que ces nouveaux paysages post-modernes ne surgissent pas d'une façon 
organique de l'environnement urbain existant mais qu'ils sont insérés 
artificiellement, sans grande considération pour les conséquences que cela 
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pourrait avoir soit pour les voisinnages existants, soit pour l'intégrité de la ville 
dans son ensemble. Ce fait est typiquement illustré par deux projets urbains 
construits dans les années soixante-dix: le ‘Centre Renaissance’ de Détroit et 
l'Hótel Bonaventure de Los Angeles. 

Comme c'est le cas pour le post-modernisme en général, la ville post- 
moderniste est traitée selon deux versions: une version affirmative et une version 
oppositionelle. Dans la version affirmative, on insiste sur le róle du capital 
intellectual dans le cas de vieux paysages urbains ayant subi une désindustria- 
lisation ou ayant été laissés à l'abandon et qui ont ensuite été convertis en 
‘paysages de pouvoir’ régénérés (Zukin, 1991):dans lesquels la force dominante 
est une culture de marche déspatialisée et auto-consciente qui met l'accent sur la 
consommation aux dépends de la citoyenneté. Les agents de développement 
immobilier et autres investisseurs créent la demande pour leurs projets fonciers 
en patronnant les activités d'intermédiaires culturels’ tels que musiciens et 
artistes. Une fois aménagés, les espaces urbains qui avaient été marginalisés, tels 
que les greniers de SoHo à Manhattan, deviennent les chasses gardées gentrifiées 
d'une ‘nouvelle classe moyenne’. Par contraste, la fagon oppositionnelle de traiter 
la ville post-moderne accorde un plus grand. degré d'autonomie à ces inter- 
médiaires culturels qui sont considérés comme les artisans de nouveaux styles de 
vie et d'identités sociales différentes. Dans cette perspective, les paysages 
post-modernes deviennent des sites pour une ‘contestation culturelle continue 
(O'Connor et Wynne). 

Quant à évaluer l'importance de ces tendances pour identifier une nouvelle 
vague d'urbanisation, je conclus que l'évidence de la croissance urbaine 
post-moderne est plus impressionnante en ce qui concerne la forme et le design 
de l'environnement construit qu'en ce qui concerne la naissance d'un nouveau 
style de vie particulier qui reposerait sur le tourisme et la consommation. La 
plupart des éléments déterminants de la sensibilité post-moderne — fragmen- 
tation, illusion, plaisir et consommation — peuvent se trouver dans les villes 
industrielles modernes qui surgirent à la fin du dix-neuviéme siécle et au début du 
vingtiéme tels que les décrivirent Georg Simmel (Berlin) et Walter Benjamin 
(Paris). En outre, le peu de recherche empirique existant sur la ville post-moderne 
et sur ses effets suggére l'hypothése que sa dimension et sa signification ont été 
exagérées, en particulier dans le cas de la ‘gentrification’ (Bourne). En effet, il est 
surprenant de voir les restaurateurs (‘gentrifiers’) et autres consommateurs 
post-modernes engagés dans une vision du bon citoyen qui prend ses racines 
dans une pensée libérale considérée comme défunte par les théoriciens du 
post-modernisme (Caulfield, 1994; Ley et Olds, 1988). A l'exception d'une 
arriére-garde en architecture et dans les beaux-arts, la sensibilité enjouée et 
ironique qui est supposée faire partie intégrante de la vision post-moderne ne 
semble pas typique de la plupart des résidents urbains contemporains. 

En méme temps, l'évidence physique de la croissance post-moderne est plus 
impressionnante. Les images et designs inauthentiques qui furent autrefois 
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associés aux casinos de Las Vegas, on peut à present les rencontrer partout, 
depuis les supermarchés ouverts toute la nuit jusqu'aux parcs.d’amusement à 
thémes multiples tels que le West Edmonton Mall et le Mall of America. La 
compétition traditionnelle pour l'industrie lourde parmi les municipalités a été 
supplantée par une nouvelle compétition globalisée pour attirer les ‘méga- 
éléments’ (Jeux Olympiques, foires mondiales), les parcs à thémes, les complexes 
de sport et divertissement et les centres urbains de divertissement avec thémes. 
Ces campagnes dépendent de plus en plus de l''emballage' et de la mise en vente 
des images de lieux urbains, dans lesquels se trouve souvent une forte dose de 
simulation et d'illusion. La face économique et physique de la ville est alors de 
plus en plus post-modernisée, méme si les styles de vie de ceux qui y résident nele 
sont pas. 

La recherche à venir dans ce domaine doit établir un lien entre l'espace 
urbain, la vie culturelle et l'économie politique d'une maniére plus systématique. 
Si la ville a été en effet transformée en une succession de ‘lieux gentrifiés, 
historicisés, commodifiés et privatisés’ (Boyer, 1992), nous avons besoin de 
savoir comment cela a été conçu, présenté, légitimé, réalisé et mis au marché. 
Pour ce faire, il est cependant nécessaire d'aller au-delà des modèles structuralis- 
tes uni-dimensionnels et d'élaborer des approches innovatrices et plus intégrées 
de la ville post-moderne. 

Que cela représente un ‘changement quantitatif plutót que qualitatif au sein 
de la modernité” (Savage et Warde, 1993) ou une manifestation de haute volée de 
la post-modernité, la ville a-géographique des années quatre-vingt-dix mérite 
l'attention des sociologues urbains. Elle a de toute évidence des traits qui n'ont 
été expliqués adéquatement ni par les modèles écologiques traditionnels de la 
ville industrielle, ni par les modéles d'économie politique discutés par Elisabeth 
Lebas dans son Rapport de Tendances pour 1982 dans cette revue. Il reste à voir 
cependant si l'étude de la ville post-moderne produira un nouveau paradigme 
intéressant en sociologie urbaine ou si, tout comme les modéles de consom- 
mation collective proposés dans les années soixante-dix par Castells et d'autres et 
qui sont à présent mis au rencart, son pouvoir explicatif sera restraint à une série 
d'événements idiosyncratiques qui eurent lieu à un moment spécifique dans 
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Introduction: Between Objects and 
Subjects: The Nation-bound 
Character of Biographical Research 


H ow do we handle the information conveyed by life histories? What worth is 
to be assigned to life narratives in an age of deconstruction? In what ways 
does biographical research influence the way social scientists and humanists do 
science? 

Life histories are also products of the Babelian curse. Like translations — 
‘imperfect’ substitutes often denounced as ‘impossible’ in theory while they 
proliferate in practice — life stories have been much criticized in the social sciences 
at times when publishing presses of all persuasions kept churning them out. As 
illustrated in this volume by the national reports by Marie-Frangoise Chanfrault- 
Duchet and Angela Rammstedt, the pace of interest and the approach favoured 
have varied greatly, depending on the site of research. Beyond the national 
specificities, however, there is little doubt that fascination for ‘life’ (Erlebnis, 
vécu vissuto, etc.) narratives is a.defining feature of Western societies, linking 
phenomena as disparate as the documentary evidence occasionally collected to 
enliven quantitative survey research and the sensational outbursts filling in the 
intervals between TV commercials on the reality-show catwalk. 

But the topoi of biographical research are well-known: ‘representativeness’, 
‘truthfulness’, ‘objectivation’. Rather than making our own addition to the 
literature on how to approach experiential material in scientific inquiry, we will 
present each contribution, bringing out, so we hope, the logic in which the 
volume was conceived and its contents organized. Our goal is to give students, 
scholars and others interested in the field, an idea of the wealth of reflective 
research accumulated since professional interest in life narratives was revived in 
the 1970s. 

In addition to the core researchers specializing in the well-established 
sociological branch of ‘Life Stories/Life Histories’, contributors to this issue are 
also active in seven autonomous disciplines or branches of knowledge (clinical 
sociology, history, linguistics, literary criticism, psychology, social work, 
sociology of knowledge). The collection opens with a methodological reflection 
by a historian alerting us to the appeal and powers of narrative-building. It 
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progresses along three themes: (1) transdisciplinary attempts (and interdisciplin- 
arity as an issue); (2) practices, concepts and methods in the sociologies of life 
histories; (3) constructivism and the partial autonomy of life narratives. As already 
mentioned, two substantive essays on distinct national perspectives complete the 
volume. The ‘totality’ evoked by Le Goff in the introductory chapter comes close 
to a definition of the human sciences, with inevitable methodological 
consequences. 


Transdisciplinary Attempts and Interdisciplinarity as an Issue 


Historians eager to reclaim lives from the past are faced with specific problems — 
paucity of documents, remoteness of subject (both in time and in a cultural sense)— 
which appear to distinguish their work radically from that of analysts of 
contemporary figures. As he exposes the tricks of the trade and the ways in which 
his subject" - Saint Louis- led him to an appropriate methodology, Le Goff makes 
it clear that many of those difficulties are also those social scientists normally 
encounter in the humdrum process of data-building. This is hardly a surprise since 
history, like ethnography, is one of those synthetic disciplines which, as observed 
by D. Bertaux with a degree of nostalgia, aim to “construct” ‘the thing in itself’, 
even though “no such point of view exists". Le Goff's ‘method’, which he 
describes as “first of all [approaching Saint Louis’s life] through the ‘common 
characteristics’ that define a king in 13th-century Christianity”, emphasizes the 
notion of type (and variations from the type) asa truly transdisciplinary conceptual 
landmark in social science circles. Thenew historian, says Le Goff, may now come 
back to the study of individual lives, equipped with the knowledge that structural 
historians have brought to the profession. 

Le Goff’s contribution also tells us of a feature distinctive of biographical 
writing. Many of the familiar dichotomies — events versus structures, great figures 
versus common folk, individual lives versus group biographies, micro-analyses 
versus macro-analyses — dissolve in the actual practice of the social biographical 
historian, fostering the (re)emergence of a total scientist, an intellectual whose 
credibility rests in part— “for better or for worse” —on the quality of her/his style. 

Vincent de Gaulejac extends the inclusiveness of biographical studies, 
rejecting any principled division between sociological and psychological 
approaches to the study of individual lives. The subject’s mind in a psychoanalytic 
sense, i.e. referring simultaneously to the latter’s “structures psychiques et 
structures mentales”, is also part of the social arena. Gaulejac’s category of 
‘socio-psychique’ does not translate easily into English — a point not alien to the 
debate surrounding Freud’s English translations since 1976. It is through the 
‘socio-psychique’ category, however, he says, that the “passions, beliefs, hatred, 
fears, violence, anxieties that express themselves socially” can be studied. 
Biographies have a special appeal because they provide a common place where 
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psychoanalysis and sociology may be articulated. The war of the disciplines 
“prevents us from seeing the detailed fabric of social lives”. The construction of a 
social identity is inseparable from the unconscious of the subject. Life historians, 
however, will more likely exonerate the individual of the responsibility for 
her/his choices, placing instead the burden on social structures. 

Daniel Simeoni and Marco Diani’s contribution is just as explicitly 
cross-disciplinary. It reveals the sociological value of an autobiographical 
document so far psychologized in the specialized literature, by means of a 
‘socio-stylistic analysis’ borrowing from contemporary linguistics. “Language”, 
they claim, “is the cement that helps fast together the psycho-social com- 
ponents”, i.e. the only supporting material guaranteeing access to the letters by a 
‘Scotch-English’ US citizen born in 1868 known as Letters from Jenny and 
published by the psychologist of personality, G. W. Allport, in 1965. Jenny’s 
stylistic idiosyncrasies are interpreted by Simeoni and Diani as providing the 
representational frames for a personal life history typifying the experience of a 
lonely North American woman of Puritan descent early in the 20th century. 

The first three contributions thus illustrate how scholars, institutionally 
positioned from within different disciplines, break boundaries naturally when 
working on multifaceted objects of the kind provided by life histories. In a sense, 
life histories help redefine questions that cannot be evaded by the scientific 
community. Contrary to what is sometimes intimated, natural science foun- 
dations, as marked out by Chomsky’s dictum, “There is no such topic as the 
study of everything” (1991), or Polanyi’s definition of scientific inquiry as “a 
narrowing of focus”, are not the issue. This view is simply met here by another 
argument: if it is true that. transdisciplinarity requires in-depth knowledge of 
several disciplines, this in itself is no ground to invalidate the project. Further, 
transdisciplinary treatment of life history material, however composite — 
aggregating three, four, five or more disciplines — is unlikely to ever exhaust its 
object. Indeed, its limits will be those of the corpus. The ‘real’ Saint Louis, the 
‘real’ Jenny, the ‘true’ socio-psychique complex of the informant will be 
accessible only to the extent that relevant documents do exist. 

Pt why do life histories lend themselves so easily to transdisciplinarity? 

j have life narratives been a disputed territory in the conflict of the 


^ .sciplines? And what does the debate mean for the status of research in the social 


sciences? 

Laura Marcus’s ‘Autobiography and the Politics of Identity’ addresses the 
question from a standpoint in literary criticism and English Studies that is 
consistent with current developments in critical theory and feminist social 
sciences. Recalling that autobiography has always been a source of potential 
conflict between the established disciplines, for “it can legitimately be used as a 
resource by psychologists, historians, sociologists, and literary critics”, she 
insists that, as soon as these disciplines emerged, the question was raised of 
whether autobiography was material for science or work of art. Commenting on 
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A. Gorz's highly reflexive theoretical autobiography The Traitor, and linking his 
authorial use of personal pronouns in this work with a rejection of “impersonal 
theory and grandiose abstractions", Marcus then turns the tables on the 
researcher's famed attempts at objectivity. "The recognition of the subjectivity of 
the theorist" has become dominant in Anglo-American criticism, with the 
consequence that theory tends more and more to be written in the first person. 
Not only 'style' this time, but the whole interpretive work of tbe life bistorian as 
a person takes centre-stage. Autobiography, claims Marcus, has become a bona 
fide mode of investigation, i.e. a legitimate way of doing both theory and 
empirical work. 


Sociological Eyes and Ears: Practices, Concepts and Methods 


Following on Marcus’s radical doubt on the personal ‘T-identity of the 
(auto)biographer qua informant, Catherine Delcroix signals that sociologists 
have been aware for a long time of the limitations of life-story material in terms of 
the truthfulness of narratives. Family life stories; of which each member is asked 
to contribute his/her part so that more than one ‘truth’ is allowed to surface, 
provide a sound methodological principle to Delcroix's research, based on 
stories told by estranged fathers (“péres disparus") who stopped paying, or never 
paid, alimony. Many T's do not necessarily contribute to a more trustful ‘We’, 
but the technique circumvenes the more obvious obstacles on the way to some 
form of generalization of the social processes: governing micro-phenomena. 
Friends, professional relations, etc. can also be solicited as third-party witnesses. 
Because the role of the interviewer-researcher is often taken by informants to be 
one of a confidant, specific problems arise which, Delcroix says, should be 
addressed by the profession. Her recommendation will be echoed and delved 
into by Chambon in section III. 

Biases inherent in the biographical interview and the limits of the 
biographical approach are the objects of Jean Peneff's critique, based on his 
observation that "the biographical interview is a particular case of encounter 
between two social classes". A characteristic of the encounter is that it is 
asymmetric, therefore necessarily biased. In this sense, Peneff’s concern is a 
variation from a sociological perspective, on the theme developed in Marcus's 
reflexive criticism of the critic’s ‘eye’ — in Peneff’s case, the interviewer's ‘ear’. 
Peneff’s critique is radical, as he condemns “the abusive tendency of abstracting 
opinions, feelings, attitudes, values, in short moral and cultural items from an 
autobiographical narrative told to a stranger”. Based on his own practice, he says, 
the asymmetrical relation can only result, at least in the case of working-class 
informants, in self-censored utterances downplaying, even sometimes inverting, 
the experience of the interviewee. Significantly, remarks Peneff, “life stories 
appear not to call into question the privileges carried by the interviewer’s social 
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group". The end-result of this refusal by the profession to take note of the 
methodological import of the interviewer's import is that any well-reasoned 
"comparative analysis of life stories" remains, for the time being, out of reach. 

Can individual life histories generate new sociological information at 
group-level, anyhow? And how can personal life experience be fitted. into 
societa] structures and processes? An original way of solving the micro-macro 
conundrum is proposed by Daniel Bertaux, whose concern is to preserve the 
texture of life experiences while maintaining the degree of generalization 
required of sociological inquiry. Bertaux's ambitious project is “to grasp all 
phenomena relevant to a sociological understanding, and develop grounded 
theories of social mobility processes". The relevance of the project for 
life-history research lies in a new mode of data-collection aimed at bridging the 
gap between, on the one hand, statistical survey research with its emphasis on (i) 
random sampling, (ii) individual focus, (iii) standardized questionnaire technique 
and, on the other, life-history investigation. Specifically, a made-to-measure 
‘instrument’, i.e. “window of observation", must be conceptualized first for 
analyzing the social-historical processes referred to as ‘social mobility’ without 
losing in the process the wealth of information supplied by life narratives. 
“Family-related aspects of mobility processes”, together with the concept of 
transmissibility of resources in transgenerational ‘longue durée’, provide for the 
necessary change of focus, within a societal context characterized as “general 
social competition”. Biographical data are then easily assigned to these social 
genealogies, as a running commentary on the processes involved, thereby forcing 
the otherwise only personal structures to take on a social ‘grain’ (“relief social") 
enhancing ‘occupations and places’ rather than the individuals who fill them. 

One difficulty, remarks Gilles Houle in the following contribution, may be 
that “the facts as they are told” impose a dual reading: (i) at the socio-structural 
level, (ii) in a socio-symbolic perspective. It is hardly surprising, under these 
circumstances, that the question of the status of the informant’s discourse has 
become so central lately. The issue of representativeness keeps re-emerging, only 
more problematic perhaps than with socio-structural data. Epistemologically, 
the “indigenous knowledge" of the informant is in conflict with another model - 
the sociologist's "institutional knowledge". Biographical scholars have got to 
recognize that they are working on “‘concrete’ model[s] of knowledge making 
sense of immediate experience", as so many elements of social knowledge 
incorporated into forms. An explanatory theory of such processes, says Houle in 
an appeal for the specificity of sociological knowledge, presupposes a descriptive 
theory accounting for the social appropriation of such knowledges by individ- 
uals. Such descriptive work should be the first step towards a “sociological 
theory of the subject" that did *not borrow [its terms] from psychology or 
psychoanalysis". 


6 Biographical Research 
Constructivism and Life Narratives 


The scientist's retelling of lives is viewed as just as important as their original 
telling, bringing out a number of new methodological implications. Both 
Marcus's and Houle's contributions had already signalled the phenomenon, but 
this time the notion that life histories are legitimate ways of knowing takes 
centre-stage. 

Not only “institutionalized settings and socializing conditions”, say 
Hoerning and Alheit, but *biographical knowledge" internalized by agents and 
validated by their entourage, influence (and plausibly determine) individual lives. 
Life experiences are “biographical states of knowledge" structuring personal life 
histories. Informants for their part are “experts on their lives and collective 
history and witnesses of their times". Because of the synthetic nature of 
constructed experience, informants tell their lives in a non-arbitrary, ‘weighted’, 
narrated mode..An arresting question is: how are such patterns structuring 
individual life narratives accessible to the outsider? Given that “the narrated life 
history is not a report on how it really was but a story about life, which thereby 
becomes capable of acquiring social acceptance”, a hidden pattern can be made to 
emerge through controlled comparative work, by means of the new concept of 
subjectivity displacing that of identity. Hoerning and Alheit substantiate their 
claims by selecting the narratives of three border merchants active in Berlin prior 
to the building of the Wall out of an original sample of 32. Each isolated narrative 
pattern gives shape to a marked type. These patterns can be shown to be the result 
of life experiences whose socio-symbolic value has been validated by their 
entourage. 

Norman K. Denzin’s critique of the Chicago school model of life history 
focuses on Stanley — “perhaps sociology’s most famous delinquent" — and 
Clifford Shaw's telling of his life experience in The Jack-Roller. Shaw’s telling is 
here reframed in the light of what Bruner calls, in the closing piece of this section, 
“the: conventional autobiographical genres [that] reflect idealized cultural 
patterns”. Denzin recalls the rationale of the nine-step “classic, natural history 
approach”, faulting the Chicago methodologists for their lack of awareness that 
external validation of the narrative is also socially constructed. Moving on to 
Snodgrass’s later report on the older Stanley, he sees in ita perfect duplicate of the 
image produced earlier by Shaw. In the words of Hoerning and Alheit, it is as 
though Stanley’s biographical knowledge had been moulded into type by Shaw’s 
original interview, turning the delinquent’s “wordly, flesh-and-blood self” into a 
“complex first- and second-order textual production” resulting from empirical 
construction and ideal-typical modelling. For Denzin, the classic approach to 
things biographical is prone to projections of society’s prevalent myths and 
stereotyping. 

Adrienne S. Chambon’s contribution is on the ‘long biographical interview’, 
a way of giving shape to life histories on the basis of repeated encounters. Under 
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specified conditions, she says, life experiences can be accessed whose value may 
be valid for the group to which the informant belongs. For this to happen, the 
respondent must be allowed by the interviewer to take over the power of 
initiating change in the current version of her/his biography. Long interviews can 
be located anywhere between two polar types exemplified, at one end, as 
‘researcher-led’, and, at the other, as ‘informant-led’. While Shaw's The 
Jack-Roller is typical of the first type, Myerhoff's Number Our Days is the focus 
of Chambon’s attention, as it exemplifies another method of data-collecting. To 
the listener qua social scientist, ‘changes’ are perceptible post hoc in the narrative 
transcript, through ‘narrative moves’, ‘frame shifts’, plot corrections. For such 
traces to occur, the informant must be allowed — like a socioanalysand — to 
collaborate fully in the interpretive work, in real time. The approach requires 
peculiar sensitivity to the informant’s telling mode, normally achieved by the 
participants through ‘similarity of context’. Short of this, a conscious methodo- 
logical elaboration is in order, as shown in P. Bourdieu’s interview of the 
Moroccan poet Mouloud Mammeri, or E. Hughes’s reflexive engagement of 
respondents. 

A follow-up to Chambon’s methodological proposal, Maurizio Catani’s 
analysis of Primo Levi’s work focuses on the case of the “witness-writer”, i.e. the 
‘informant-as-methodologist’. Sounding out the “quality of the witness” and 
inquiring about “the role of the informer” is how Catani addresses the 
truthfulness of life narratives. Levi’s telling, described as an ‘extreme’ case, yet 
“not exceptional”, was indeed a “self-appointed duty”, the result of a 
determination to bear witness culminating in his last book, J sommersi e i salvati, 
as a final attempt “to discern the [witnesses'] capacity to situate in society an 
experience which they have decided to transmit”. There is a world of a difference, 
says Catani, between “subjects who agree to respond to questions, as cases 
drawn from a statistical universe, and those who recount because they have 
decided to do so and who, for this reason, assume first-person responsibility for 
the content of their accounts”. The motivation of such narrators may have led 
them to take upon themselves the methodological work normally left to the 
sociologist. Objectivation of one’s status as partial witness of larger processes is 
shown to have been central to Levi’s research, thus making him attain “an 
exacting lucidity of thought”, the best guarantee against “ ‘frivolous’ theories” to 
understand how “individual facts are the expression of complex microcosms”. 

To close the section, a (de)constructionist piece is provided by Jerome 
Bruner, arguably the main unifier-gatherer of all strands in the volume. In tone, 
although from a very different perspective, Bruner’s contribution is reminiscent 
of Le Goff's. Yet, their starting points were almost poles apart. While Le Goff 
was concerned with the real Saint Louis, for Bruner, there is no such thing as a 
“life as lived to refer to”. There can be no self-deception either in autobiography 
since “there is no such thing as a faithful autobiography”. There is not even any 
such ‘thing’ as a specific ‘autobiographical genre’ — any narrative can be seen as 
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autobiographical. Yet, paradoxically, the consequences of such relativism reach 
back to the historian’s task. Autobiography may be less a matter of being 
personal as of being historical, says Bruner, for what is required is to bring out 
communicable, acceptable, représentative features of one’s day and age, turning 
the latter into the quintessential narrative object. 

Like Bertaux, Bruner quotes Geertz, using ‘local knowledge’ as “the 
accepted form in which the genuineness of testimony is weighed” (this also 
recalls Hoerning and Alheit's concern with ‘entourage’ validation). Autobiogra- 
phy — again a reminder of Marcus’s annexation of criticism — is “a constitutive act 
designed to construct a reality about a life in a place and time [. . .] It can no more 
be placeless and timeless than it can be selfless”. Like Chambon, Bruner insists on 
the dialogic quality of all narrative, including soliloquy. Crucial notions are 
verisimilitude — accommodating ‘facts’ — not reliability, but negotiability. Upon 
these two concepts depends the reader’s acceptance of the autobiographer’s 
account. Exploring, like Catani, Levi’s autobiographical work, Bruner touches 
on the limits of negotiability. Barring this — extreme — case of “evok[ing] a 
hard-edged reality that is too unreal to tell”, the most potent trope in (literary) 
autobiography today, he says, is that of impersonation. “Autobiography”, 
concludes Bruner, “is an extension of fiction, rather than the reverse”. A sign of 
these times certainly, for such a judgement was not always deemed ‘acceptable’; 
which takes us back to the historical dimension of research practices, the focus of 
this volume’s last section. 


Different Ways of Doing Science? 


Two national reports, Marie-Frangoise Chanfrault-Duchet’s on the former West 
Germany and Angela Rammstedt’s Italian survey, provide the reader with a 
perspective that accompanied individual contributions only as subtext. There 
would seem to be national specificities about the ways in which social scientists 
study life histories. 

The Italian contribution to the field has been influenced by a double heritage 
of scientific and political motives after World War II, owing to a convergence of 
interests from (i) such funding institutions as the United States and UNESCO 
research programs eager to extend their analyses to lesser-investigated European 
regions, and (ii) a number of “young writers and committed, left-liberal 
intellectuals” whose commitment was to neo-realist art and literature as much as 
to sociology, in an effort to break away from “the objectivizing descriptivism of 
traditional ethnology”. The latter, in particular, may explain why to this day it 
seems “difficult to clearly demarcate sociological biographical research and oral 
history from one another”. Observing that interest in life-history documents 
predated the institutionalization of research in the field, Rammstedt dis- 
tinguishes three periods: (i) the constitutive phase of the 1950s; (ii) the low ebb of 
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the 1960s characterized mostly by theoretical reflections; (iii) the revival of the 
1970s coinciding with the final incorporation of sociology in the University and 
with student unrest. She documents how research originally framed to suit the 
specifics of Italian society (e.g. agrarian/urban contrasts and emigration) 
gradually moved over to the study of novel, yet more conventional, variable- 
based societal classes or groups, e.g. youths, women and residents of closed 
institutions. Recently, in a development that may be mirroring the rapid 
integration of micro-sociological thinking across geographical boundaries, 
“technical questions of procedure [. . .] have become the subject of increasing 
discussions since the beginning of the eighties". Yet the narrative turn to which 
this collection gives prominent standing has also characterized recent work on 
life-history transcripts. 

While Italian sociology grew out of the academic disciplines of jurispru- 
dence and political science, German sociology was rich in philosophical 
concepts. Chanfrault-Duchet sees a paradox in the rediscovery of biographical 
research in that country in the 1970s, following new interest in works of the 
(first) Chicago school, while all the ingredients developed by W. Dilthey and R. 
M. Werner had lain untouched until then. When research in biographical 
material resumed in West Germany, it fed on the rich conceptual soil that had 
matured in other disciplines of the human sciences, most notably philosophy. 
On this basis, Chanfrault-Duchet sees three major branches of inquiry 
*cross[ing] each other and creat[ing] a wide range of research”: (i) a sociobiogra- 
phical ‘approach’ aimed at renewing the Marxist tradition; (ii) an interpretive— 
phenomenological vein referring to the development of a theory of action; (iii) a 
methodological trend focusing on issues of data-collecting and interviewing 
techniques. In Germany, the specificity of the field may be that it resulted in 
questioning the whole notion of a sociological discipline. Biography, recalls 
Chanfrault-Duchet after Fischer and Kohli (1987), “is not a mere sociological 
product or research tool [. . .] it is at first a social phenomenon which has to be 
seen as a fundamental constituent of sociality” giving way to three ambitious 
orientations: the constitution of the lifespan on the basis of social norms; 
biography as the idiosyncratic actualization of social models; biography as a way 
of accessing social structures. Taken together, these trends have influenced the 
distribution of research among the fields of sociological inquiry and expanded 
the borders of the discipline to neighbouring areas. In turn, this has served as a 
powerful integrating factor for distinct strands of research, otherwise kept 
‘isolated’. 

Acknowledging different ways of doing science has not prevented the 
circulation of ideas between the various countries where biographical research 
has been developing, nor — within certain limits — elements of cross-fertilization. 
One of the most fascinating trajectories reported by Rammstedt concerns the 
role of F. G. Friedmann, who fled Nazi Germany, settled in the United States 
where, in keeping with his original training, he taught philosophy, joined the 
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influential research team associated with the Chicago school that travelled to 
Italy in 1954, with whom he carried out, at Matera, “the first and probably most 
important of the community studies" — giving the biographical vogue that 
followed a decisive impulse and empirical reference marks — and finally returned 
to teach (sociology) in Münich in 1959. Noteworthy is the fact that the vexing 
question of granting informants ‘equal status’ to the researchers themselves, in a 
decision to break epistemologically with the subject/object nature of the 
relationship, was specifically addressed by Friedmann in his ‘Note Metodo- 
logiche sulla ricerca interculturale' published in 1952 (Quaderni di Sociologia). 
Transplanted in Italy — and to a lesser extent in France — this principle of ‘status 
equality’ gave birth to the notion of ‘con-ricerca’ (co-research) emphasizing the 
common enterprise of the interviewer-respondent dyad, while in Germany, as 
noted by Rammstedt, it is “restraint on the part of the interviewer [that] is the 
imperative associated with the narrative interview”. Given these attested 
differences, the increasingly common case ofthe researcher trained in one 
tradition yet active in another, while producing methodological reflections on 
the ‘biographical’ interview as a genre, would seem to open itself naturally to 
future study. 


| I: Transdisciplinary Attempts and Interdisciplinarity | 


] Jacques Le Goff 


Writing Historical Biography Today 


i n contemporary historiography — especially in France — there is a fashion for 
retracing footsteps: going back to narrative, back to events, back to political 
history. One such revival has been particularly prolific: biography. Biographies 
are invading publishers’ catalogues, bookshop window displays, public and 
private libraries. They seem to sell rather well, whether they be the sort of 
romanced biography that has always had a public and relates more to ‘straight’ 
literature than to historical writing, or serious biography produced by pro- 
fessional historians among whom are many university teachers including some of 
the most eminent professors. One of these, B. Guenée (1987), has expressed 
succinctly some of the chief motivations leading an increasing number of 
historians to take up historical biography: 

It seemed to me that the study of structures was irreplaceable. It lit up the past with 

wonderful coherence. But it made it too simple. And a biography allows one to get 

a purchase on the overwhelming complexity of things. The study of structures 

seemed to me to accord too much importance to necessity . . . But ‘man makes his 

own destiny’ . . . Biography allows one to pay more attention to chance, to events, 


to chronological developments, . . . it alone could give historians a sense of the 
passage of time in the life of man. 


Let us take this further. The historian of structures, overwhelmed by abstrac- 
tions, was starved of the concrete. He wanted to become the sort of historian M. 
Bloch would have wished for, one “like the ogre in the fable”, who “knows that 
his prey is to be found wherever he scents the smell of human flesh”. Better still, 
the prey was no longer to be ‘man’ in society, man taken collectively, but the 
individual man, a specific historical personage. The reaction against the tendency 
towards the supremacy of social and economic history, especially economic 
history (whether Marxist or non-Marxist), had already been favourable to the 
flowering of cultural history, psycho-history, the history of mentalités and the 
history of the imaginary. 

The tendency accords with that of other revivals: historical biography must 
make itself, at least to a certain extent, into a story; being the narration of a life, it 
is structured around certain individual or collective events — a biography without 
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events has no sense — and, as it must be devoted to a personage about whom we 
have enough information, enough documents, it has a good chance of focusing 
on a politician. In any case, it has more chance of taking a 'great man' as its hero 
than an ordinary person. 

Is this not the complete opposite of the history that, for half a century or so, 
under the influence of Marxism, the social sciences and, in particular, of what is 
called *the Annales school", has tended to dominate historiography? 

It is true that the return to biography is also part of a certain reaction against 
‘Annales history’, but it would be wrong to see the founders of the first two 
generations of the Annales as enemies of biography and of great figures to the 
same extent as they were of political history and of old-style narrative history. L. 
Febvre wrote a biography of Luther (1928), and one of Rabelais (1947) which 
focuses on a single mind as a way of illuminating the religious world of man in the 
16th century, and, as F. Braudel was to do 40 years later, he took as his reference 
point in his thesis (1911/1970) a ‘great individual’, King Philip II of Spain. Of 
course, in Braudel’s famous thesis, the hero was the Mediterranean, not Philip II, 
but in doing this Braudel distances himself from his master Febvre. The 
sidelining of the great man and of biography belongs more to the Braudelian 
phase of the Annales than to its early period. However, it would be wrong to pass 
over Bloch’s lack of interest in biography and individual psychology. Collective 
psychology is what interested him. He was the great pioneer of the history of 
mentalités. What fascinated him in The Royal Touch (1924/1961) was the belief, 
held by millions of people over several centuries, in the power of the kings of 
France and England to perform miracles. When, in his study of Feudal Society 
(1939-40), he introduced “the conditions of life and the mental atmosphere” with 
a chapter on “ways of feeling and being” — a true map of the history of sensibility 
and mentalités — he was adding collective, not individual, psychology to the 
model of feudalism. 

But should not the collective lead in turn to the individual, and is not the 
individual, for the historian, inevitably a member of a group, and is not the study 
of the individual — biography — an indispensable complement to the analysis of 
social structures and collective behaviour? Now that history has been pro- 
foundly renewed, is not the historian, now both scientifically and mentally better 
equipped, able to return to those inescapable historical subjects: events, politics, 
individuals — including great figures? All these are subjects that the Annales 
school was quite right to combat vigorously, when they were the preserve of a 
reductionist, positivist and mystificatory historiography. 

What saddens me about the present proliferation of biographies is that so 
many are pure and simple examples of traditional, superficial, anecdotal, 
boringly chronological biography, drawing upon an outdated psychology that is 
incapable of revealing the general historical significance of an individual life. It is a 
return of the émigrés after the French Revolution, who had "forgotten nothing 
and learned nothing’. 
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I also dispute not the validity but the classification as biography of those 
often good books in which the historical figure who is supposed to be in the 
foreground is drowned by the emphasis on his environment. The title or subtitle 
often provides a clue with the words ‘and his kingdom’, ‘and his times’ and so on. 
Unless they accord a central and dominant place to the individual within the 
network of relations with his milieu and times, such books are not real 
biographies. 

A real biography is first and foremost the life of an individual, and the 
legitimacy of the biographical genre depends upon respect for the following aim: 
the presentation and explanation of an individual life in history. But the history 
must itself be enlightened by the new historiography. I would like to consider 
now my own research in this area, not of course with any intention of claiming 
for the biography I am in the process of writing the status of a model, rather, with 
theaim of clarifying the concept of biography that interests me and which I think 
corresponds to the concerns of the new history. 

Iam writing what I want to be a biography of Louis IX, king of France from 
1226 to 1270, known as Saint Louis after his canonization in 1297. I have chosen a 
very great historical personage. Historians being dependent upon documents, it 
is very difficult, for the period before the 14th century in the West, to acquire 
enough information to write a biography of anyone except an important 
individual. Two sorts of people in the Middle Ages were the subject of writing, or 
may be reached through documents that enable us to write their lives: kings and 
saints. This simple fact solves a problem that is often put badly: the individual or 
the collective? Most of the time a medieval historian can only discern a great man 
through a type of documentation that observed the rules concerning the 
presentation of a particular kind of person. In the case of a saint, itis clear enough. 
We generally have only Lives (the word was used in the Middle Ages, vita in 
Latin) that historians, since the Bollandists of the 17th century, have learned to 
call bagiograpbies. The metaphorical sense the word has since acquired shows 
clearly that we are dealing with biographies that have been enlivened according to 
stereotypical and normative models. The critical regard of the historian should 
both respect the specificity of the source, namely the hagiographical genre, and 
try to recover from behind the conventions of the genre what we might call the 
‘reality’ or the ‘truth’. These are aims that we must not neglect because they 
correspond to the general evolution of sensibilities and mentalités and to the 
development of the historical discipline. My Saint Louis can only bea 'true' Saint 
Louis. And this true Saint Louis can only reveal his truth through the historical 
type that he incarnates: a king. 

A life of Saint Louis must first of all be approached through the ‘common 
characteristics’ that define a king in 13th-century Christianity. The search for the 
real Saint Louis — beginning with the intimate link between an individual and the 
historical type that he represents — must first study the function and image of 
royalty in the 13th century. The biographical schema itself therefore imposes a 
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discussion of political history — a political history that, if it is to bring out the 
personality of Saint Louis, must stem from the new conception of historical 
political anthropology, including most notably the study of political symbolism: 
images of power, liturgy of the sacral, royal imaginary, etc. 

But Louis IX was also a saint. This fact necessitates a prolongation of the 
biography up to the moment when he was officially recognized as such, 27 years 
after his death. At that point, his medieval ‘life’ is complete. The rest belongs to 
the historiographical destiny of a great man and may or may not be included in 
the biography. I prefer to see two different biographical structures therein, and to 
limit myself to the ‘real’ life — but postulate that this should go up to the 
canonization, since the period between this and physical death was in fact full of a 
series of writings and steps designed to keep Louis IX alive until his 
transformation into Saint Louis. As Guenée puts it, the time span of a single life is 
one of the best examples of lived experience, whose recovery is the particular aim 
of today’s historians. When Braudel, in his well-known article, defined the 
longue durée as the deepest and slowest form of historical timescales, he set it in 
contrast to two other sorts of time, namely the very rapid and superficial time of 
temps événementiel (‘history of events’) and the intermediary time of temps 
conjoncturel cyclique (‘history of conjunctures’) created by the rising and falling 
phases of economies, and also by social and political conjunctures. In practice, 
what strikes the historian is a multiplicity of timescales, most often the one 
relating to social figurations, but the time of a single life is a significant period for 
history. Here again we have the problem of the individual and the collective. Was 
there a more or less usual age of death for kings in the Middle Ages, and in 
particular was there one in a dynastic monarchical system that carried with it an 
element of family biology? Was there a normal age of death for the Capetian 
kings? Yes — relatively speaking of course— and the death of Saint Louis at 56 was 
within the norm. 

As king and saint, Saint Louis comes into a category in the Middle Ages, that 
of saintly kings. Did he conform to that category or did he manifest differences 
stemming from his particular epoch or from what we might consider to be his 
individuality? The historical biography thus stems, in the traditional spirit of the 
Annales, from a question, and is constructed as a case of bistoire-probléme. 

As king and saint, Saint Louis is known through documents that reveal more 
or less unconsciously, more or less involuntarily, the desire to impose on 
contemporaries and more so on posterity, a certain image. The production of a 
biography of Saint Louis forces us to look more closely at the production of the 
memory of the King. Broadly speaking, three kinds of documents have a part to 
play in this work of memorialization. The most objective documents are the acts 
of the royal chancellerie written in the king’s name, authenticated not by the 
king’s signature (which does not exist, a fact that also sets the boundaries of royal 
individuality) but by his seal. They provide an image of Saint Louis, king of a 
feudal monarchy in the process of acquiring the characteristics of a state and a 
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bureaucracy — always that need to seek a human being through the evolution of 
structures. 

The search for Saint Louis reveals the existence of centres of production of 
the historical memory upon which the biography of the king-saint will closely 
depend. In this case there were two main centres: the Abbey of Saint Denis for 
the memory of the king, and the mendicant orders - Dominicans and Franciscans 
—for the memory of the saint. At the end of this critically important research, the 
portrait of Saint Louis emerges as a combination of the common repertoire 
already employed by the biographers of the Capetian kings, as for example by 
the monk Helgaud de Fleury for Robert the Pious in the 11th century or even the 
biographers of Philippe Auguste, the unedifying grandfather of Saint Louis. 
After completing the analysis it is important to ask the question that every 
historian writing the biography of an historical figure — especially in the earlier 
period — must ask: did Saint Louis exist? Is he not just an aggregate of topoi or 
common characteristics? 

My answer to that question is yes, for two reasons. The first is that Saint 
Louis, initially by the will of those who influenced him when he was no more 
than a child-king having succeeded his father at the age of 12, and later, by the 
exercise of his own will, was so to speak ‘programmed’ to be the incarnation of 
the ideal Christian king. To describe Saint Louis with the help of normative texts 
(Mirrors of Princes, hagiographies, etc.) is to describe Saint Louis himself. The 
individuality of the king and the royal model described in the documents are as 
one. As L. Marin (1981) said for the kings of the 17th century, “the king's portrait 
is the king". 

The second reason comes from the existence of an exceptional document (in 
which historical chance combines with that general historical phenomenon in the 
18th century, the emergence of literate laymen capable of writing the Life of an 
illustrious personage they had known), the Life of Saint Louis by his companion 
Joinville, seneschal of Champagne and noble of middling rank who was one of 
his intimates in his palace in Paris and above all on crusade. Joinville provides the 
historian with a host of *true' details of the sort that allow the historian to think, 
*Yes, that is the real Saint Louis’ and no one else. 

The utilization of this document combined with the search for all that might, 
within the range of sources, indicate a difference with respect to the impersonal, 
abstract model of the king-saint allows us to get nearer to the specific, unique 
individual. It is then possible to write a real biography in which an historically 
explained individual can be delineated against the background of a society, a 
period — intimately linked to them but stamping them with his personality and 
actions. An individual who, from the midst of a common chorus, makes his voice 
sound with his personal style. 

There is yet more. From all these analyses there should emerge the answer to 
the question of how far, for the period of the hero of the biography, there existed 
the conception of an individual which would allow us to pin him down. Now, in 
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this respect, Saint Louis lived at a particularly interesting conjuncture. It was just 
at the time of Saint Louis that Christianity began to consider the individual as 
reality and value. A study of the contemporary iconography of Saint Louis and 
of the great individuals of the 18th century (from Emperor Frederick II to Pope 
Boniface VIII) reveals that the portrait of the king in painting and sculpture had 
not yet detached itself from an impersonal, functional model, but was just 
beginning to emerge, as was Saint Francis of Assisi from the series of saints. 
Every biography should consider the question of the concept of the individual at 
the time of its hero. 

But before trying to present Saint Louis in his uniqueness, the biographer 
should also show how the incarnations of king and saint, which conformed to the 
historiographical frameworks of the period, came together both within these 
conceptions and according to the canons of the professional historian today. For 
example, Saint Louis should be known to represent the tri-functional king of the 
Indo-European schema studied by G. Dumézil, present in the ideology of the 
medieval West. Saint Louis was king of the sacral, of justice and of the laws, a 
knightly king, a warrior king, a king of plenty, king of prosperity and of works of 
charity. He was infant-king, crusader-king, king of the spoken word, king of 
mendicant piety, king-sufferer, according to the new model of Passion-Christ. 
He was a king whose weaknesses and failures here below were not only the 
assurance of his salvation and election in heaven, but also of his historical 
reputation, for himself, his dynasty and his kingdom. He was the last saintly king 
of the Middle Ages, who died just at the beginning of Modernity, which his 
grandson, Philippe IV the Fair, would begin to represent. 

It would be pretentious to present this outline of the biography of a medieval 
personage as being without models. Amongst the present-day production of 
historical biographies there are several which seem to me to live up to the norms 
and conditions for a renewal of biography. I will mention just four. The subtitles 
of the biographies dedicated by G. Duby to Guillaume le Maréchal or the Best 
Knight in the World (1984) and by A. Chastel to Cardinal Louis d'Aragon, a 
Princely Traveller of the Renaissance (1986) reveal that their authors were keen to 
study well-documented particular examples of historical types. F. Autrand’s 
biography, Charles VI, the King’s Madness (1986), studies the reign of the 
unfortunate king but of course illuminates it by taking as its focal point the ‘case 
of a mad king’. R. Bartlett thus expresses the preoccupations of the new historical 
biography in the first lines of his Gerald of Wales, 1146-1223: 

Although the primary purpose of a biography is to evoke an individual, this cannot 
be done without continual reference to the world that individual inhabited. The 
first priority of such a study remains the investigation of how one man or woman 
was shaped by and related to the world, but there is a need, in the process, to 
attempt more general historical statements. (1982: 1) 
Then there are the great models, three of which have especially influenced me. 
First, E. Kantorowicz’s Frederick II, 1194-1250 (1931) and, second, P. Brown's 
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book on Saint Augustine (1967) in which a man, a life's work and a whole period 
wonderfully illuminate each other by those close correspondences and concord- 
ances that define the life of great individuals. My third model is A. Frugoni's 
Arnaldo da Brescia nelle fonti del secolo XII (1954) in which the reliance of the 
historian-as-biographer and the work of criticism on the production of the 
memorials to an historical personage are superbly analysed. 

One last comment: for better or for worse, Western historians today are 
regaining the role and the image they had in the 19th century: that of an 
intellectual, a writer and an individual of national or European significance. The 
prestige of historians such as Carlyle or Michelet was in part due to the quality of 
their style. In spite of the growing technicality of the historical discipline, the 
historian's style is once again becoming important. More than the other historical 
genres, biography opens the door to the developments of l'écriture historique. 
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2 Vincent de Gaulejac 


Sociologie et psychanalyse des 
récits de vie: contradictions et 
complémentarités 


Quand on se raconte, ce sont toujours des racontars 
(S. Doubrovsky, 1989: 271) 


L: récit de vie nous conduit à remettre en question les principaux paradigmes 
sur lesquels se fonde la sociologie classique. L’analyse biographique serait 
ainsi à la sociologie ce que la psychanalyse fut à la psychologie: une rupture 
radicale sur la façon de concevoir la réalité, de la comprendre, de l'analyser. 
Ferrarotti (1981a) assigne ainsi comme tache à la biographie d'opérer une 
médiation entre l'histoire individuelle et l'histoire sociale. 

Nous ne pouvons que souscrire à un tel projet sur lequel nous travaillons 
depuis quinze ans, en particulier dans nos séminaires ‘Roman familial et 
trajectoire sociale' (1982) et diverses recherches basées sur des histoires de vie: 
“Conflits d'identité liés au déplacement social’ (1987), ‘Familles monoparentales’ 
(1990), *Honte et pauvreté’ (1989). 

Ce projet, exaltant, se heurte toutefois à une série de difficultés, qui touchent 
en particulier les rapports complexes entre la sociologie et la psychanalyse. Sans 
vouloir réduire le champ psychologique à la psychanalyse, cette derniére reste 
incontournable pour saisir les déterminations psychiques inconscientes qui 
structurent destinées humaines et récits de vie. La sociologie des récits de vie ne 
peut éluder une confrontation avec la psychanalyse, puisque les deux approches 
sont à la fois complémentaires et contradictoires (problémes de construction de 
l'objet, statut du récit de vie, interprétation, place accordée aux différents 
déterminismes). | 


Objet 


Comment définir l'objet de la sociologie des récits de vie? Il s'agit dans la 
continuité de Mauss (1950) de saisir la ‘personnalité totale’ d'un sujet à travers le 
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récit de sa propre vie (soit la dialectique entre le singulier et l'universel dans 
l'étude concréte d'une vie humaine); de comprendre en quoi l'individu est le 
produit d'une histoire dont il cherche à devenir le sujet; d'étudier le rapport 
entre histoire et historicité en croisant (a) l'analyse des différents déterminismes 
qui contribuent à produire l'individu, (b) l'analyse du rapport de l'individu à ces 
déterminations, le travail qu'il opére pour, produire sa propre existence 
(Gaulejac and Bonetti, 1988). Cet ‘objet complexe’ est un objet à multiples 
facettes, interdisciplinaire, polymorphe, multidimensionnel, dont la construc- 
tion ne peut s'effectuer qu'au carrefour de plusieurs champs théoriques. 

Bertaux (1980) oppose les recherches qui ont pour objet les structures et 
processus ‘objectifs’ (structures de production, formation de classes sociales, 
modes de vie différenciés), soit des objets de type socio-culturel, à celles qui 
prennent pour objet des structures et des processus ‘subjectifs’ (complexes de 
valeurs et de représentations collectifs) définis, comme socio-symboliques. Ces 
deux niveaux n'étant *que deux faces d'un méme réel, le social", la sociologie 
devrait s'efforcer de “réunifier” la pensée du structurel et celle du symbolique 
' pour parvenir à une pensée de la praxis, "c'est-à-dire saisir les contradictions 
que l'ordre institué engendre et les transformations structurelles qui en 
résultent". 

Nous nous inscrivons volontiers dans ce projet, si ce n'est qu'il convient de 
mieux définir le niveau socio-symbolique, qui renvoie non seulement à l'étude 
des valeurs, idéologies et représentations collectives, mais aussi à la question du 
sujet et de la subjectivité. L'imaginaire et l'idéalité ont certes une dimension 
socio-symbolique. Mais il convient d'en étudier également l'aspect socio- 
psychique, à savoir la facon dont ils sont cee et (co-)construits par les 
structures psychiques. 

Le registre socio-psychique permet de saisir, au-delà des subjectivités 
individuelles, les passions (amoureuses, politiques, idéologiques), croyances, 
haines, peurs, la violence, les angoisses dans la vie sociale. L'analyse des 
contradictions sociales suppose celle des processus d'identification et d'idéa- 
lisation. Le lien social est un lien affectif et religieux. L'analyse de la 
reproduction et du changement social nous confronte à l'amour, la haine, 
l'angoisse et au désir comme éléments structurants des rapports sociaux. 

C'est bien là ce qui émerge lorsque l'on travaille à partir de récits de vie. Si 
la méthode biographique doit permettre *la construction de proche en proche 
d'une nouvelle démarche sociologique" (Bertaux, 1980b) réconciliant obser- 
vation et réflexion, objectivité et subjectivité, ce projet ne pourra aboutir que 
lorsque les sociologues considéreront que le fonctionnement des structures 
psychiques et des structures mentales fait partie intégrante du social et de l'objet ` 
de la sociologie. C'est donc à une recomposition du champ de la sociologie qu'il 
faut réfléchir, en particulier à la compréhension des articulations entre le social 
et le psychique. Non pour retomber dans les impasses de la psycho-sociologie, 
du freudo-marxisme ou du structuralisme, mais parce que les registres socio- 
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culturels, socio-symboliques et socio-psychiques sont intriqués dans la réalité 
sociale et dans le fonctionnement des acteurs sociaux. 

Une démarche pluridisciplinaire s'impose donc pour appréhender les 
multiples facettes des récits de vie. La difficulté tient à la facon dont chaque 
discipline construit ses objets de recherche. 

Trois courants théoriques dominent actuellement la connaissance dans ce 
domaine: psychanalyse, sociologie, existentialisme (sartrien). Chaque courant 
définit son objet de facon différente. 

Pour la théorie psychanalytique, l'objet est l'inconscient. Le récit sert de 
mode d'accés à l'analyse des enjeux inconscients déterminant la vie de l'individu, 
l'accent étant mis sur le róle du désir et de l'angoisse. Notons à cet égard 
Pambivalence de nombreux intellectuels vis-à-vis de la psychanalyse, liée au 
sentiment que l'on ne peut valablement en parler que si l'on est soi-méme passé 
sur le divan. Ce complexe, malheureusement entretenu par certains psychanalys- 
tes, est l'un des obstacles à la confrontation sociologie/psychanalyse, produisant 
un repli du champ psychanalytique sur lui-méme. 

Pour la sociologie, l'objet est la fabrication de l'identité sociale. Le récit sert à 
comprendre l'individu comme expression (incarnation?) d'un groupe, d'une 
classe, d'une culture, d'une histoire sociale. 

Pour Sartre, l'objet est le choix que l'individu fait de lui-méme: *Montrer les 
limites de l'interprétation psychanalytique et de l'explication marxiste, et que 
seule la liberté peut rendre compte d'une personne dans sa totalité, faire voir cette 
liberté aux prises avec le destin, d'abord écrasée par ses fatalités, puis se 
retournant sur elles pour les diriger peu à peu" (1988: 645). Le récit est analysé 
pour saisir le sujet à travers le(s) moment(s) où l'individu “se fait". 

En fait, l'identité se construit au croisement de ces trois éclairages: dans les 
rapports de l'individu avec son inconscient (le JE dont parle Freud, dans 
l'expression “La ou Ça” était il faut que JE advienne), avec son milieu social et 
culturel, et avec lui-méme dans le travail effectué pour produire son individualité. 


Statut du récit 


Le récit de vie està la fois expression des désirs et des angoisses inconscients, de la 
société à laquelle appartient son auteur, de la dynamique qui le caractérise. 

Tout récit opére une reconstruction, et sur ce point psychanalystes et 
sociologues s’accordent volontiers. avec les littéraires. L'histoire de vie est du 
“temps recomposé" par la mémoire (Gaulejac, 1988). Or la mémoire n'est pas 
fiable. Elle obéit à d'autres logiques que celles de la vérité et de la science. Elle 
oublie, déforme, transforme, reconstruit le passé en fonction des exigences de 
Pinconscient, des pressions de l'environnement, des conditions de production du 
récit, des stratégies de pouvoir du locuteur et de l'interviewer. 

Un récit a diverses facettes, au méme titre que le roman, autobiographique 
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ou non. Il est témoignage et fantasme. Les mots disent le passé (‘c’est la réalité”) et 
transforment la réalité (‘ce ne sont que des mots’), ne serait-ce que parce qu'ils 
changent le rapport du sujet à cette réalité. Parlant de ‘son’ histoire, l'individu la 
(re)découvre. 

L'histoire de vie comporte ces deux aspects. Elle désigne ce qui s'est 
‘réellement’ passé au cours de l'existence d'un individu ou d'un groupe, soit 
l'ensemble des événements et éléments concrets qui ont caractérisé et influencé la 
vie de cet individu, de sa famille et de son milieu. Elle désigne l'histoire qui se 
raconte sur la vie d'un individu ou d'un groupe, soit l'ensemble des récits 
produits par lui-méme et/ou par d'autres sur sa biographie. 

Le premier aspect relève de l'analyse historique et de la sociologie: 
reconstruction ‘objective’ et recherche des déterminismes, c'est-à-dire des 
matériaux à partir desquels une vie se fabrique. Le second aspect reléve de 
l'analyse clinique: on cherche à comprendre la façon, consciente et inconsciente, 
dont l'individu habite cette histoire sur les plans affectif, culturel familial et social. 

Ces deux aspects sont intriqués. On levoit lorsque l'on recueille des histoires 
de familles qui décrivent à la fois des scénarios sur le passé familial et des 
‘racontars’ sur la saga familiale qui fonctionnent sur le modéle du ‘roman familial’ 
(Freud, 1909), soit un fantasme qui comble un manque et permet de supporter 
une injustice ou une frustration. 

Le récit de vie se construit dans un espace, entre fantasme et réalité, l'un et 
l'aatre également vrais. Doubrovsky (1989) souligne ce paradoxe du récit 
autobiographique qui consiste à renverser l'ordre chronologique des évén- 
ements: “mon existence, JE ne peux la penser: ELLE qui pense à travers moi, elle 
qui me pense". C'est pour cela que la sociologie est aussi incontournable que la 
psychanalyse pour comprendre le statut d'un récit, ce qui détermine la façon 
dont on se raconte. On retrouve ici la méfiance de Bourdieu (1986) à propos de 
Pillusion biographique et des “objets qui parlent". Le sujet admet difficilement 
que son existence pense à travers lui, quand il voudrait tant en étre le créateur. 

Peut-on pour autant opposer ce qui ressortirait aux faits ‘objectifs’ à ce qui 
reléverait de l'ordre du fantasme et de la subjectivité? 


Je peux raconter deux vies qui sont les miennes et pourtant différentes, et pourtant 
tout aussi vraies l'une et l'autre: celle que je me suis construite (ou qu'on m'a 
construit en analyse, sur le divan, articulée autour de l'CEdipe) et celle qui résulte de 
mon étre de classe et de race. . . . Je suis quelque part à l'intersection de schémas qui 
nesont pas superposables. Je gis sous un (Edipe gros comme une montagne. Je geins 
dans l'étau des contradictions de classe et de race. (Doubrovsky, 1989: 276) 


Une science des récits de vie rendrait compte de cette intersection à trois niveaux: 
celui des faits, celui de leurs significations inconscientes, celui de leur expression 
subjective. 
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Sociologie et psychanalyse s'opposent sur la façon d’interpréter le récit de vie. 
L'explication sociologique suppose, selon Moscovici (1988), deux préalables: (i) 
disposer de théories conçues à partir de causes purement sociales, (ii) faire 
abstraction du cóté subjectif, des émotions et des capacités mentales des 
individus. 

‘Toute explication psychologique des faits sociaux est fausse, disait Durk- 
heim. Sans relancer la polémique contre le sociologisme auquel peut conduire 
une telle position, il reste le projet, à travers un récit de vie, de comprendre ce qui, 
en extériorité, détermine les conduites humaines et les représentations que s'en 
fait l'individu. Ceci suppose que l'on accepte l'existence d'une ‘réalité’, la société, 
préexistant au sujet, conditionnant son existence, influençant le sens de ses actes. 
En tant qu'il révèle “incarnation sociale’ de l'individu, le récit de vie donne accès 
à cette ‘réalité. 

Pour la psychanalyse, le sens du récit ne peut être référé qu’au sujet dans ce 
qu'il révèle de son fonctionnement inconscient. L'important n'est pas de savoir si 
le récit correspond à ce qui s’est réellement passé. Le récit s’interprète comme 
fantasme. Il est ‘vrai’ dans la mesure où il est produit par un sujet parlant. Cette 
vérité a pour référent le travail du sujet dans son rapport avec l'inconscient. 

Dans la cure, rappelle Conrad Stein (1984), *on sera témoin d'une 
transformation décisive chaque fois que, fondant sa vérité à lui, le patient aura pu 
établir qu'il est à l'origine des actes dont il a eu à souffrir". On comprend que la 
‘transformation décisive', pour la psychanalyse, soit fondée sur ce postulat 
(illusion?) que le patient est sujet de son histoire — quil soit atteint d'un cancer, 
licencié, qu'il se casse une jambe, qu’il échoue à un examen... Tous les 
événements de son existence s'interprétent à travers le prisme de sa volonté, 
consciente et inconsciente. 

Au-delà de l'intérét qu'elle présente, cette posture peut aussi être intolérable 
lorsqu'elle niele poids des déterminations sociales et renvoie chacun d'entre nous 
à l'idéologie de la responsabilité individuelle, à son propre moi et à son 
inconscient, explication ultime des actes de l'existence. 

Cet effet de clóture de la psychanalyse institue en quelque sorte la culpabilité 
comme moteur de l'histoire (mythe de la horde primitive et du meurtre du pére) 
en se proposant d'en guérir les hommes. 

Certains ont montré comment l'interprétation freudienne du destin 
dXEdipe conduisait à sexualiser les enjeux politiques et à réduire la destinée 
humaine à sa dimension familiale. Comme le souligne Barus-Michel (1990), le 
drame d'CEdipe est d'abord celui de la fatalité, avant la culpabilité. Ce n'est pas le 
désir qui guide Œdipe dans un premier temps, ce sont les Dieux et la malédiction 
dont il est l'objet. 

A la tragédie humaine — soumission à des forces et des événements tragiques 
(mort, déchéance, injustice, inégalité, misére) — Freud substitue une autre 
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tragédie. Agis par des désirs irrépressibles, nous sommes inconsciemment 
responsables de ce qui nous arrive. L'inconscient remplace le destin et les enjeux 
politiques du mythe cedipien deviennent des enjeux psychologiques. Ce 
réductionnisme psychologisant a été dénoncé par des sociologues (Castel, 1973) 
et les psychanalystes eux-mémes. Mendel (1988) parle ainsi de la “maladie 
professionnelle" du psychanalyste, du fait de son contact quotidien intense avec 
Pinconscient qui induit une “déréalisation relative". Pour le psychanalyste, 
l'important est le fantasme. La réalité objective, les événements concrets qui ont 
marqué la vie du patient ne sont percus qu'à travers le filtre des fantasmes que ces 
événements ont engendrés. Le principe de réalité tend à se réduire à cette réalité 
subjective. 

Certes la réalité subjective est agissante, au sens où elle produit des effets sur 
les conduites. L'individu étant acteur de sa propre vie, il est essentiel pour lui de 
comprendre en quoi il est intervenu dans les événements de son existence. A’. 
fortiori lorsque ces actions sont inconscientes. Subjectivité et intériorité sont des 
registres de la ‘réalité’ qui interférent au méme titre que les événements objectifs 
et extérieurs. 

Mais cette opposition entre subjectivité et objectivité, entre réalité intérieure 
et réalité extérieure, est relative. Une histoire de vie se construit dans l'interaction 
entre l'influence des structures sociales et les structures psychiques qui absorbent 
ces influences. La notion méme d'inconscient doit étre revue. 

Il n'est pas dans notre propos de nier l'importance de la sexualité dans la 
structuration de l'appareil psychique. Il nous semble cependant qu'à cóté des 
enjeux psycho-sexuels que la psychanalyse a mis en lumière, il convient de mieux 
saisir les enjeux psycho-sociaux. Comme le souligne Doubrovsky (1989), 
“Pinconscient n'est pas seulement structuré comme un langage, il est structuré 
par une histoire". Or cette histoire ne peut se réduire à celle des premières ` 
relations infantiles. L'histoire est comme la personnalité, elle doit étre appré- 
hendée dans sa totalité, aux niveaux individuel, familial et social. De méme, 
l'inconscient concerne l'ensemble des éléments qui concourrent à la production 
sociale d'un individu. 

Il ne s'agit pas pour autant de considérer, comme le souligne Legrand (1989) 
à partir des approches de Castoriadis et Bourdieu, que "l'individu social n'est rien 
d'autre qu'un décalque ou un produit intériorisé des formes historiques de: 
l'individu, ou qu'une incarnation réplicative d'un habitus de classe". Il convient 
plutót de construire une sociologie clinique prenant en compte la personnalité 
socio-historique dans ses diverses composantes. 


Pour une sociologie clinique: l'histoire de Claude 


Comment saisir ce qui organise l'histoire d'une vie comme enchevétrement 
complexe d'éléments hétéroclites? Cette histoire, telle qu'on peut l'observer, et le 
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récit qu'en fait l'individu, signalent des glissements et des condensations entre 
éléments culturels, sociaux, économiques (liés au contexte sociétal et familial) et 
éléments émotionnels, affectifs, relationnels (liés au fonctionnement psychique, 
conscient et inconscient). On ne peut séparer l'analyse sociologique et l'analyse 
psychologique d'une histoire qui rend compte d'un ‘phénoméne total’. 

En guise d'illustration, nous présenterons le cas de Claude qui montre bien 
comment, sur trois générations, un comportement social, lié à la culture de 
pauvreté paysanne, se transforme en fonctionnement psychologique. 

L'histoire de Claude a été recueillie lors d'un travail de groupe, dans lequel 
les participants étaient invités à commenter leur arbre généalogique. Claude a 45 
ans. Grand, beau et fort, il parle avec retenue et précision de l'histoire de sa 
famille, que nous résumons succinctement dans les termes qu'il a lui méme 
employés. 

La grand-mére maternelle est morte sénile avec des maux d'estomac parce 
qu'elle travaillait trop. Elle tenait avec le grand-pére un café-restaurant-auberge 
dans un village de campagne. Propriétaires de la ferme, le couple vit chichement 
en travaillant beaucoup. La mére de Claude était bonne éléve. L'instituteur lui 
obtient une bourse pour qu elle puisse suivre des études et faire l’École Normale. 
Elle deviendra institutrice. 

Les grands-parents paternels étaient ouvriers agricoles. Trés pauvres, ils 
n'avaient d'autres ressources qué leurs bras. Claude décrit le travail “forcené” du 
couple, réussissant à économiser malgré la misère et la pauvreté pour “sortir de 
l'orniére" et acheter une ferme, puis une briquetterie. Celle-ci sera reprise par son 
père, travailleur forcené lui aussi. 

A coups de cours du soir, Claude devient technicien, puis cadre. Il décrit la 
vie de son pére et la sienne, totalement consacrées au travail. On ne tolére pas de 
distraction, pas une minute de répit. Par ailleurs, Claude décrit le silence (*on ne 
se parlait pas") et l'absence de tendresse (*on ne se touchait pas"). La seule parole 
d'amour entendue dans sa jeunesse a été émise par sa grand-mére paternelle le 
jour où il l'a aidée à mettre son grand-père dans le cercueil, à 84 ans (“Adrien mon 
chéri je te retrouverai bientót"). C'est aussi la seule fois qu'il a vue sa grand-mére 
pleurer. Dans cet univers de travail acharné, paroles et gestes de tendresse n'ont 
pas cours. Sans le temps de les exprimer, on en perd peu à peu la capacité. 

Cette sacralisation du travail, Claude, dans un premier temps, veut la 
transmettre à ses enfants. Trés tót, il donne des “corrections” à sa fille lorsqu'elle 
travaille mal à l'école, jusqu'au jour où, à l’âge de six ans, elle pose la tête sur les 
.. genoux de son père en pleurant et lui dit: “aujourd’hui papa tu ne m'as pas 
` battue”. Au moment où Claude évoque cette scène, il fond en larmes. Un long 

silence, et il ajoute: “ça fait seize ans que je ne Pai pas touchée”. Il poursuit: “dans 
ma famille on ne montrait pas ses sentiments on devait étre dur. J'étais amoureux 
' fou de ma femme mais je n'ai Jamais su lui dire parceque je n'avais jamais appris. 
Je n'ai jamais entendu mon père dire ‘je t'aime’ à ma mère”. 
Ce qui dans l’histoire familiale est au départ produit par la culture de la 
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pauvreté, se retrouve chez Claude sous la forme de conflits psychologiques 
intériorisés. Ainsi par rapport au travail: le ‘travail forcené’ est pour les 
grands-parents une nécessité socio-économique. Il n'est pas d'autre choix pour 
vivre et pour sortir de la misère; il leur faut économiser sou par sou, manger le 
strict minimum, pour devenir indépendants puis installer leurs enfants afin qu'ils 
ne retombent pas ‘dans l'orniére. Deux générations sont nécessaires pour 
permettre à Claude de faire un minimum d'études et d'accéder aux classes 
moyennes. Ses conditions de vie lui permettraient de moins travailler, mais 
Claude reproduit cet acharnement au travail. Ce qui, au départ, était une 
nécessité sociale est devenu une nécessité psychologique. 

Le méme mécanisme se retrouve en ce qui concerne la violence et les mots. 
La violence de leurs conditions de vie conduit les grands-parents à lutter en 
silence pour s'en sortir. Toute leur énergie est investie dans le travail. Il n'y a plus 
de temps pour l'amour, la tendresse, pour parler de ses sentiments. Parler, c'est 
être faible, ‘paresseux’. Pour faire face, il faut être dur, ‘serrer les dents’, 
‘travailler, travailler, encore travailler”. Claude n'a jamais été battu par son père. Il 
en avait peur. Là encore, des comportements liés, dans l'histoire de famille, à la 
situation sociale et à la violence des rapports sociaux, se perpétuent, alors que la 
situation sociale ne les justifie plus. Claude exerce sur ses propres enfants la méme 
violence, sans en rien y étre ‘obligé’. C'est la prise de conscience de sa propre 
violence que sa fille lui renvoie en posant sa téte sur ses genoux. Ne sachant 
communiquer autrement, il se coupe de toute relation avec elle et s’enferme un 
peu plus encore dans le travail. 

La poursuite de l'analyse montrerait comment la problématique sociale se 
greffe, chez Claude, sur une problématique cedipienne. L'CEdipe est toujours un 
complexe psycho-sexuel dans lequel les relations affectives sont articulées sur des 
problémes de position sociale (Gaulejac, 1987; Gaulejac and Aubert, 1990). 
Œdipe, rappelait Schorske (1979), était roi. : 

Le cas de Claude illustre la richesse de la méthode biographique. À travers 
une histoire de vie, on perçoit les liens et les articulations qui forment la trame 
d'une vie autrement occultés par les clivages disciplinaires. Reste à en tirer les 
conséquences théoriques et méthodologiques. Il ne suffit pas de recueillir un récit 
de vie pour en déceler le sens. Il faut construire les outils qui permettent de saisir 
les articulations entre les multiples registres de l'identité personnelle et sociale. 
C'est l'objet de la sociologie clinique. 


Daniel Simeoni and Marco Diani 


The Sociostylistics of Life Histories: 
Taking Jenny at her Word(s) 


B iographical research has devoted considerable space to ‘how to transcribe’ 
statements by informants. A consensus seems to have emerged that 
transcripts ought to preserve the ‘feel’ of the exchange. Among francophone 
scholars, for example, opinions range from (i) a fair amount of reordering, or 
textual homogenization, of the document with a view to improving its 
readability (e.g. Poirier et al, 1983:86-128), to (ii minimum laundering 
(‘toilettage’), ideally, faithful reproduction, including blanks wherever they 
occur, since ordinary lapses in spontaneous speech realizations are also symbolic 
markers in their own right (e.g. Simeoni, 1988; Simeoni and Fall, 1992). A 
middle-of-the road position, more representative of actual practice, has been 
developed explicitly by Bourdieu et al. (1993:921—2) in an afterword to what 
may be the most varied collection of biographical excerpts gathered by a single 
team of researchers to date, a rich synchronic slicing of French society: 


C'est au nom du respect du à l'auteur que, paradoxalement, on a dû parfois prendre 
le parti d'alléger le texte de certains développements parasites, de certaines phrases 
confuses, des chevilles verbales ou des tics de langage (les ‘bon’ et les *euh") qui, 
méme s'ils donnent sa coloration particuliére au discours oral et remplissent une 
fonction éminente dans Ja communication, en permettant de soutenir un propos 
qui s'essouffle ou de prendre l'interlocuteur à témoin, brouillent et embrouillent le 
transcription au point, en certains cas, de la rendre tout à fait illisible pour qui n'a 
pas entendu le discours original.... Mais on n'a jamais Ae un mot par un 
autre, ni transformé l'ordre des questions ou le déroulement de l'entretien et toutes 
les coupures ont été signalées. 


Such epistemic differences do not detract from the fact that life-history scholars 
consider fidelity to authors’ utterances to be an absolute requisite. It is in this 
sense that sociologies of life history may be considered primarily as sociologies of 
language in context. In the perspective we adopt here, ‘language’ does not limit 
itself to the contents of statements. The way utterances are produced — the ‘style’ 
of their ‘authors’ — is of equal importance. 

Self-narratives that were written down, diaries or letters, are relevant to this 
discussion. One reason is that written utterances bear similarities to third-party 
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transcripts of oral exchanges. With all their visible imperfections (cross-outs, 
additions, erasures, etc.), letters project a mirror-image of the ordinary speaker's 
feel for ‘the right word’ (Blanche-Benveniste, 1991). For the sociologist qua 
linguist, however, there is a crucial difference between post hoc ‘toilettage’ and 
corrections (self-imposed on one's own writing: here, the editor is the author 
her/himself. The language of diaries has not been tampered with through 
transcription. Alterations will eventually occur, of course, through selecting, or 
ordering the material, but that is a different issue. 

Against this framework, new questions on the linguistic relevance of life 
histories can be raised: are the surface forms (structures) of epistolary discourse 
typically idiosyncratic? Are they organized in a mode relevant for the linguist 
only, i.e. on the basis of internal, dialect-specific regulations? Or is the style of 
the author also of interest to the social scientist? In other words, are there external 
determinations that can account for the ways in which authoring and self-editing 
operate? 

This is obviously not the place to detail the history of linguistics. A few 
references may be in order though for the likelihood is great, given the pressures 
of national/institutional barriers, that most life-historians will not be familiar 
with them. In the last 20 years, a host of scholars in many countries have set for 
themselves, often without any awareness that parallel attempts were being made 
elsewhere, the task of developing linguistic models for studying contextual 
utterances of indefinite length. Multiple forms of discourse analysis have thus 
been devised, the complexity of which may be daunting enough to slow down 
transdisciplinary dissemination. The work of Halliday (1973, 1985/1994) and 
others trained in the English-speaking world and inspired by his systemic- 
functional approach may be the most prominent example of such efforts. Again 
in a functional perspective, Critical Linguistics come to mind (e.g. Fowler et al., 
1979; Simpson, 1993), although functionalism really is an archipelago of 
theoretical attempts (e.g. Dik, 1978; Givén, 1984; Kuno, 1987) that would be 
difficult to describe consistently. Yet others, critical of autonomous ‘pragmatics’ 
(first laid out in North-American dress by Searle and, from there, gradually 
leading to context-free, acultural rules of ‘conversational analysis’), have 
managed linguistic analyses of literary and social texts with a view to unmasking 
their ideological presuppositions (e.g. Pratt, 1986, 1987). More revealing still of 
the nature of the trend are recent outgrowths in the core field of theoretical 
linguistics: American cognitive linguistics (e.g. Lakoff, 1988; especially Lan- 
gacker, 1987, 1991; also Talmy, 1988) and, on the European front, theories of 
énonciation. A lesser known version than its American West Coast counterpart, 
yet one that anticipated many of its current developments, is Culioli’s ‘théorie 
des opérations énonciatives’ (1990). The important point for us is that, despite 
minor differences, the often abstract systems developed by such linguists make 
use of concepts and tools that may be applied to real-life utterances of any length 
by non-linguists. Because of this, life histories, which may be looked upon as 
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extreme versions of such utterances are more amenable to interdisciplinary 
treatment. 

Some of the concepts in use happen to be transdisciplinary by nature. 
‘Frame’ is one of them. At a time when Goffman (1974, 1981) was making use of 
the term to refer to something close to the ‘definition of a situation’, necessitating 
constant re-adjustment by interactants, Fillmore was developing the concept of a 
linguistics anchored in what he called ‘frame semantics’: 


. .. in the process of using a language, a speaker ‘applies’ a frame to a situation, and 
shows that he intends this frame to be applied by using words recognized as 
grounded in such a frame. [emphasis added] (1982: 120) 


Ina sense, Goffman was making use of a formal device to deal with the coherence 
of people's behavior, while Fillmore resorted to a conceptual tool considered by 
some linguists as inordinately ‘concrete’ — a metaphor rather than a logical 
operator — in order to account for the form of their utterances. Coming from 
different traditions, they aimed at the same target: the inseparability of form and 
substance as they co-occur in real-life situations. In turn, the linguistic concept of 
‘Frame’ led to the idea of ‘Ground’ (Langacker, 1987). What establishes the 
ground, therefore what grounds the utterance, is the ‘Setting’ of the ‘Event’ and 
the ‘Participants’ involved. 

A host of metalinguistic terms have thus emerged over the last few years,. 
whose applicability to sociological facts — and compatibility with sociological 
treatment — is clearly attested by their metaphorical denominations: ‘Foregroun- 
ding/backgrounding’; ‘dependence/autonomy’; ‘viewing arrangement’; ‘per- 
spective’; ‘discourse space’; ‘force dynamics’; ‘agonist/antagonist roles’; 
‘boundary’; ‘open/closed domain’; etc. Spatial constraints here preclude com- 
prehensive analysis (as in Grimshaw, 1989) of a fully-fledged life history, yet it is 
clear that such an analysis could, practically, be performed. This short 
contribution is meant to illustrate how a hybrid approach borrowing from 
selected subfields in the distinct disciplines of sociology and linguistics can be 
used. 


‘Letters from Jenny’: Framing the Sociological Self 


Letters from Jenny, edited by G. W. Allport (1965), has lent itself to in-depth 
analyses of a psychological case. The corpus consists of letters written by a 
woman living mostly alone in several locations in the USA between the two 
world wars. The letters were addressed to a couple whom she had befriended at 
some point in her life, referred to in the book as Glenn and Isabel. Although the 
participants themselves hardly met, their correspondence extended over several 
years. Mentions of the Letters in scholarly works habitually highlight the 
psychological aspects of Jenny’s personality. 
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Jenny'sletters are representative of a type of life history for which sociologi- 
cal treatment appears, at first sight, to be of little help. The author appears 
self-centered; the surrounding world of public affairs in her letters is muted, with 
afew flamboyant and highly idiosyncratic expressions: 


That Hoover man, in our opinion, is just less than nobody. Silent — smug — oh! so 
smug — just like Cal. Gee! I can't bear the sight of that man — indeed, either of them, 
Cal or Herb. 
(9 November 1928) 
The old ladies here are just sitting around waiting to die. I don't believe any of them 
give a whoop whether fat Herbert or smiling F.D.R. is elected, or if the first lady is 
merely a windbag. 
(15 April 1936) 
Taking Jenny ‘at her word(s)’ and paying careful attention to the ways in which 
she structures her personal experience linguistically can help circumvent the 
paucity of data. Stylistics bears out Becker's observation that “life history can be 
particularly useful in giving us insight into the subjective side of much-studied 
institutional processes . . ." (1977:68). 

The question we will address in this section is the following: how is the 
stylistic space within which Jenny's writing takes shape organized? What is her 
frame of ‘énonciation’ in her letters? 

There is stylistic evidence that no consistent constitutive frame organizes 
Jenny's sentences, or the frame is so loose that the space within fails organiz- 
ationally, revealing atypical deictic structures. This is most clear when she muses 
about the meaning of her life (emphases are ours, unless signalled differently): 


. it is almost a crime to shove myself in among : all those decrepit old souls I see in 
the “Homes”, but what else is there to do? 
(13 January 1931) 
. . of course life isn’t worth living — but I knew that long ago. 
(14 June 1932) 


These very generic starting points suggest that for Jenny, the world around and 
the people she comes across are impersonal; she-as-agent is not in charge. 
Compare with the vengefulness of her judgement, and her setting up ‘counter- 
frames’, in the world of art in particular: 


Last week J finished “Elmer Gantry,” the most disgusting piece of ignorance, 
vulgarity and lies that J have ever run across. How the man ever got anyone to 
publish it is a mystery to me. In order to house-clean my mind, and get a better taste 
in my mouth, / am now deep in the history of art — How to study pictures — the 
pictures of the Louvre— the Vatican — etc. 

(1 September 1927) 


Iam on 79th Street and the Museum is on 86th, so it’s only a step away to the Park. 
(8 October 1929) 


I have been reading up on American artists — painting and sculpture — and was 
especially interested to follow the work of Sergent and Abbey in the Boston 
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Library. Then J go to the Museum and pick out the things l’ve been reading about, 
and find it very interesting. 
(12 February 1932) 


Religions pass, governments pass — everything but art. 
(10 March 1937) 

Throughout, Jenny is ‘in charge' — as shown by the high number of clause-initial 
‘Ts. The only exception in 10 years is in the last-quoted sentence (10 March 
1937), a ‘sentence’ indeed, returned as a verdict by a writer who feels personally 
empowered to deliver it. Jenny truly ‘authors’ the counterframes. In particular, 
she controls the finite use of the tenses that help her correspondents locate the 
frames, both in the actual and in the possible worlds of her life. 

Strikingly, many of the other frames structuring Jenny's letters are externally 
set up by the institution of the State. One example is when she decides to leave 
her *Home" in New York for Montreal, where her sister lives: 


All went well until we reached the International Border, Canadian side. The 
Customs men came out. Was I going to remain in Canada, or on a visit? Oh, why 
does anyone ever tell the truth — if some good angel had only prompted me to lie 
but alas! I said ‘yes, going home to remain.’ That was my Waterloo. They took me 
from the train and questioned me for 2 hours [Jenny’s emphasis]. The train went on 
without me. J must have four thousand [Jenny’s emphasis] dollars to enter even on a 
visit. Needless to say 7 have never seen that amount of money. Had / any relatives 
in Canada — yes, a sister; prove it — well, I couldn't prove it right off the bat. The 
Canadian man was an ignorant Irish Roman Catholic — he gave me to understand 
that I was a liar and a crook. J became petrified with fright. He refused to let me 
pass. Well, 7 got back to the American side — it was then 1 A.M. [Jenny's emphasis] 

(17 July 1935) 


They wanted her to sign over some of her property to me — she refused. She refused 
to sign anything [Jenny’s emphasis]. In the meantime, J sent an appeal to Ottawa, 
showing that my husband was born in Canada and that his Father and relatives 
owned property here, and I rushed around from one Customs man to another, until 
I ached from head to toe. After four weeks [Jenny’s emphasis] the answer came 
back — 7 had lived too long in America to have any claim on Canada — that it made 
no difference about my husband being born there — that J was not in any case a 
Canadian, having been born in Ireland, that I was British, not Canadian. I could 
not enter. 

(17 July 1935) 

Jenny’s straight answers to the Customs officials pit her, the naive 
storyteller, against the implacable order, the institutional violence, of the State, as 
revealed by four stylistic features: 

(1) Distribution of initial first-person pronouns versus nominals referring 
to the monopoly of legitimate violence: ‘the Customs men’, ‘American Customs 
man’, ‘Ottawa’; 

(2) Order of participants in the predication: Jenny is in charge at the 
beginning only, as shown by the diminishing initial ‘I’s. She is then forced into a 
passive role (mes replace ‘I’s). The distance between "D and ‘them’ gradually 
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Transcript 
Lovely room for$1.50: no religion about it— just business, no bye they hada bed to sell—I rented it—that's all. 
I never intended to sponge on anyone in Canada —1 meant to live on my own money long as it lasted and when it 
was all gone to step out of the picture. That is what I must do here, I intend to do. And why not? Who cares? Of what 
useamItoanyoneon Earth? This coming back to prison gives mea chanceto destroy things Hove, and meantto usein 
Canada. Some photographs, and a few more books, I will ‘get my house in order’ without delay, already the extreme 
weariness and tension has left my body, or nearly so — I can think once more. Merciful Heaven, what a tremendous 
hold I must have on what we call life — my mother must have been a healthy woman. Best love to you all -more later 
Lady B. 


Figure 1. Jenny's letter dated 17 July 1935 
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increases, so that several third-parties (‘a sister’, ‘my husband’, ‘his Father and 
relatives’) are interposed between Jenny and the dominant figure of the State, 
emphasizing her estrangement, helplessness and dependence on others; 

(3) Assigning of negatives and deprivatives to her persona (‘without me’, 
‘Thave never seen . . .’;‘I couldn't prove . . ^ ;'I was a liar and a crook’; ‘I was not 
in any case a Canadian’, ‘I could not enter’). This increasing loss of autonomy is 
in direct proportion to institutional censorship; 

(4) Appropriation of voice by the institution This is most clear in the use 
of indirect reported speech: ‘Was I going to remain in Canada, or on a visit?”; ‘I 
must have four thousand dollars to enter even on a visit’; ‘Had I any relatives in 
Canada [. . .] prove it’; and, above all, Ottawa's final rejection: ‘I could not 
enter’, as if heteronomy was self-imposed, censorship internalized. 

In the end, in a process connoting institutional head-shrinking, Jenny has 
had her identity reduced to the crippling status of ‘the alien’ — forced out of the 
frame, forced to assume it. 

This inability to find suitable frames of reference is borne out by a linguistic 
feature, already mentioned in relation to her failed immigrant status: the 
inordinate amount of negatives in her narrative. Linguistically, negatives are one 
way in which speakers conceptually locate ‘off-domains’, i.e. what is NOT. 
Linguistic resources that contribute such an effect are manifold. Categories such 
as grammatical modality as well as mood, counterfactuals and indirect evidentials 
are attested cross-culturally. This is part of a wider phenomenon linking 
linguistic structures and perception. Ideationally, even the simplest lexical item 
will instantiate a notion, defining its internal domain, setting its boundaries in 
such a way as to keep it distinct from what it is not. Interestingly, domains as well 
as ‘off-domains’ are speaker- as well as culture-specific. Obviously, the concept 
of a ‘dog’ is not the same as that of a ‘cat’. But some would also dispute that ` 
Pomeranians are dogs, because their appearance does not conform to their 
‘idealized cognitive model’ (Lakoff, 1988) or idiosyncratic ‘notion’, of what a dog 
should look like. The implications of such a built-in cognitive faculty of shifting 
notional boundaries are daunting, making any conversational exchange a 
high-risk event justifying Culioli’s humbling statement (1990: 39) that “com- 
prehension is a special case of misunderstanding”. 

What is striking about Jenny’s letters is that she often starts her sentences 
with negatives and sometimes does not follow up, leaving her correspondents in 
doubt as to what she would view as positive. Cognitively, it is as though she was 
viewing the world through an off-domain warp, incapable of accessing it 
positively. Posing ‘what is not’ before ‘what is’ certainly is not unheard of. But 
the rate of such forms is so high in Jenny’s case that it is difficult not to interpret 
them as characteristic. This is particularly clear in her second letter dated 17 July 
1935, following the rebuff she had endured from the Immigration officials. 

Again, it is important to note that, as a stylistic feature, negation in itself is 
not interpretable. Deliberate reluctance to talk about certain things can result in a 
high rate of negatives. However, the lack of primary constitutive frame 
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characteristic of Jenny's writing being definitely a trait of her idiolect, it is 
plausible to infer that her vernacular is structured in a way that reveals the 
structuration of her mental space as she interacts with the social environment. 
She realizes at times this inclination of hers towards the negatives of existence: 


No I am not particularly depressed — of course life isn't worth living — but I knew 
that long ago. However all things pass. 
(14 June 1932) 


Substance and form are not separable in her utterances. One is reminded in 
such instances of Geertz's contrasting of Lévi-Strauss's and Evans-Pritchard's 
ethnographies: "The way of saying is the what of saying" (Geertz, 1988:68). 
Interpretations of Jenny's letters have so far rested on the substance of her 
expressed views; stylistic structure offers another avenue of inquiry. 


A Thematic Assessment: The Puritan in Jenny 


A prominent theme in the Letters is that of solitude. What makes it relevant to a 
discussion of Jenny's style is that loneliness linguistically translates in the kind of 
structural shifts already noted about the deictic ‘I’. Genericity, in the form of 
neutral ‘it’s and non-finite structures (as in ‘finding friendship’), express maximal 
distance between Jenny’s shrunken sense of identity and the outside world. 
Neutral topicalizations of loneliness mirror the author’s gradual estrangement. 
This is particularly clear in a time-framed perspective: 


You must try and be patient with me for writing so often and so much — it is quite an 
imposition — but I am in great trouble, and alone. 

(6 November 1929. Jenny’s emphasis, two days 

before telling Glenn and Isabel about Ross’s death) 


We all cried a bit. J felt very lonely — very much alone. 
(17 July 1932) 


Often I do not speak one word for weeks at one time — it is hard to be alone. 
(13 October 1935) 


It’s a terrible thing to be old and be alone — as to finding friendship or even 
companionship in this prison, it is quite out of thé question. 
| (4 September 1936) 

Because of fluctuations tied to the uncertain status of her constitutive frame, 
Jenny's sense of self is floating. There is a sense of fragmentation about her 
integrity as a writer; hence her insistence on fate. She resents “the little worries 
and vexations which are bound to occur in any sort of business” (13 January 
1931). 

Jenny’s failed attempts at imparting her life with some practical sense reveal a 
desperate quest for security in a hostile economic environment. This leads her to 
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accept all sorts of temporary jobs, a “fate” that she realizes is pushing her 
*constantly on the ragged edge of suspense" (23 March 1928). 

Jenny was born in Ireland, in 1868, in a Protestant environment. The family 
identified themselves with the ‘Scotch-English’ culture (Allport, 1965: 2). This 
dimension was ignored by Allport (himself a Protestant). One way to approach 
this background is by noting Jenny's insistence on work and frugality. She 
thrives at work and never fails to stress how hard and painful her tasks are, always 
showing a brave face: 


My position here in the Hospital is certainly strenuous, to say the least; we have 100 
maids and porters, and the building covers a block. I walk a thousand miles a day, 
and as for steps! I dream of them. 

(3 May 1927) 


The work is very constant, and very heavy — Sunday and Monday, all alike, from 6 
am until any hour in the evening, often 9 or 10 o'clock . . . In many respects the 
place suits me, and I suit it. 

(13 June 1927) 


This pace lasted some 15 months, from 25 March to 7 August, until she “left the 


work badly crippled” . . . together with “ten servants who walked out with me, 
in protest". Even after that, she fondly reminisces about her time at the Hospital: 


The work was constant, and very heavy, I was on my feet from 6 am to any time 
about midnight, and always on the run — in the basement one moment, on the 7th 
floor the next — a dozen things to see at one time. My experience was very 


interesting. 
(9 August 1927) 


Gradually, she realizes, and expresses generically, that “most things in America 
run to money" (3 April 1931): 


... money is [...] low — money seems to be at the bottom of pretty nearly 
everything. 
(10 November 1933) 


... that’s the way — there is nothing in life worth living for except money, and one 
must find that while they are young. 
(12 October 1936) 


A related theme is that of debts. In Jenny’s worldview, being in debt is a 
concept that goes beyond the strict definition of simply owing money. Of 
course, she is elated when Ross decides to “pay off his entire financial debt to the 
college, and also clear up the lawyer in the Kike affair” (Jenny’s emphasis): 
That would leave us entirely free from money debts. I nearly cried I was so glad . . . 
That debt was a disgrace. 
(30 August 1928) 
There is a definite relation of course between her mood and the economic 
environment of that period, as in this remark that anxiety is a result of difficulties 
in finding employment: 
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a sort of terror seizes me when I think of going into a new job; an unaccountable, 
but very real fear. I've lost my grip. In the next place I am not physically fit — my 
sight became so bad, in the Hospital, that I could hardly see objects in front of me. 
My heart literally *quivers" — I feel it quiver. If I attempt hard work and I drop 
dead, that would be Le but- Would I drop dead? What would happen if I merely 
became ill, paralysed, or some fool thing? 

(25 August 1927) 


Here is an observation she makes about the social impact of the Depression: 


The City (thro’ the Red Cross) has a Home downtown where they shelter and 
serve one meal a day to 300 girls — 18 to 23 — who are constantly hunting 
employment. They are all “white collar" girls. 
(24 April 1931) 
Given the circumstances, she had no choice but be thrifty. Yet again, there was 
more to it than the cyclic pressures of economic crises: 


. . . itis always a matter of deep regret with me to have to give up the old; I love my 
old dress, and coat, and wear them until they just about fall off. 
(31 December 1930) 


It is tempting to see, in this firmly entrenched principle, the deep-seated Puritan 
view that debt is a symbol of the sinner's status with respect to God (Weber, 
1976:124). 

Another recurrent theme in the Letters is Jenny's compulsion to make plans. 
This theme again relates stylistically to the recurrence of agentives (initial "Tei, 
Form and substance cohere. 


Altho’ I haven't anything very definite to tell in this letter, yet I have taken some 
steps ahead, for Jam now working a plan. . . . This is my plan: — I want, if possible, 
to get employment by the day, in order to keep my own room and be able to shut 
out the world every evening. 

(9 January 1927) 


This compulsion to be in control shows up everywhere: 


.. the curtain has fallen on all “Institute” life for me. / must form other plans. 
(Wednesday [no date] March 1927) 


Ilay awake the greater part of 3 nights making a thousand plans, and rejecting them. 
(6 November 1929) 


My sight is very poor — frightens me, and as soon as J have teeth and can speak, 7 
shall go to a good oculist and get fixed up. Jr takes money to do those things, but 
there is no way to avoid it. Of course we have a number of clinics and such, but not 
for me. I must have the best for such important work. 

(9 August 1951) 


I won't drop out until after Pve straightened out my affairs. 
(22 January 1932) 


When circumstances force her to abandon making plans, fate takes over and, 
with it, generic framing wrenches control: 
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My dear, my going to visit you this year does not depend on any “plans” of mine. 
At the present moment I can’t eat solid food, not having teeth, and speak with 
difficulty. . . . Fate ordains those things, and who can fight Fate. 
(9 August 1931) 
.. - to work only to keep on going isn't worth it. 
([no date] December 1930) 


Far from giving in, Jenny makes up for her crises by giving herself other 
goals: “My plan is to enter a Home — a ‘Home for aged women’” ([no date] 
December 1930, Jenny’s emphasis). “Hunting up a Home” (8 February 1931) 
becomes a substitute for “hunting up ‘jobs’” (her own quotes), just as it will be 
followed in later life by hunting up “some class, or lecture course, or something 
to take up this winter” (12 October 1933); also on the following day: “I have 
been around trying to hunt up soine class, or lectures, for the winter” 13 October 
1935). Plans must prevail at all cost. 

Jenny’s quest for a ‘home’ is particularly revealing, as it encapsulates the 
dialectics of fate and free-will in a vignette summing up her personality and the 
meaning of her life. We noted, in the previous section, Jenny’s failure to mollify 
Canadian immigration agents. Then, we saw Jenny’s voice taken over by the 
institution of the State, a move stylistically reflected by Jenny's spontaneous use 
of free indirect speech. The same phenomenon, only more symbolic, is illustrated 
again with the Home arrangement, as Jenny relinquishes her sense of control (“I 
found a home") to the idea that her discovery may after all have been a case of fate 
intervening. At the end of the process, Jenny's voice is that of fate: 


I feel no doubt in the world but the step is decidedly for “better” and is the wisest 
and most sensible step I have taken in many a day. 
(15 June 1931) 


The “Home” arrangement is panning out pretty well. I am glad to be here. There is 
a feeling of security and finality about it that is very restful. A feeling that nothing 
more can possibly happen. My room is very comfortable, the food good enough, 
the house delightfully open, airy and clean, and what more can one want. 

(4 September 1931) 


I am very grateful to Fate for placing me here — no rent — food enough — laundry — 
good bath and plenty of hot water — oceans of it — what more can I need. 
(16 September 1931) 


Oh, I have settled down to the hopeless belief that I am doomed to remain here — 
barring accident — until I take the Law into my own hands. 

(22 July 1936) 
All this suggests that Jenny's stylistic repertoire is a flip-image of “the alert 
self-control of the Puritan [that] flowed from the necessity of his subjugating all 
creaturely impulses to a rational and methodical plan of conduct, so that he might 
secure his certainty of his own salvation" (Weber, 1978:619; see also 1976: 119). 
‘Self-control’ in Jenny's case is of course highlighted from the loser’s side, and this 
is where the Langackerian notions of ‘point of view’, ‘perspective’, ‘vantage 
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point’, ‘viewing arrangement’, etc. mentioned earlier would come into play in the 
event of a comprehensive cognitive linguistic analysis of Jenny's life history. 
Jenny's position is that of one who lives in perpetual precariousness, unable to 
figure the right moves, constitutively “short-sighted ... on Life's checker 
board", as she puts it with great sociological acumen in the letter dated 27 July 
1930. In this sense, Letters from Jenny reads like a case-study of what Bourdieu 
(1993) has conceptualized recently as "souffrance de position", this palpable, 
socially induced despair, resulting from a void in the agent's sociocognitive 
repertoire of skills, or a misplacing of habitus. A sense of knowing where one fits, 
and where one can go (“sens du placement"), like a sixth sense of practical 
orientation, is a requisite for the ‘individual’ to make her/his way sensibly, with 
proper vision, to take up Jenny’s imagery, in the maze of the constantly evolving 
structures characteristic of the sociologically determined social fields organizing 
our complex, differentiated societies. That there is a direct relation between this 
social suffering and the language that expresses it is transparent, not only in the 
contents but also in the style of the Letters. 


Conclusion 


Jenny’s life has frequently been psychologized, not to say pathologized. Careful 
study of her vernacular, structurally and substantially, reveals that her ‘person- 
ality’ is inseparable from the values of the'society in which she lived. Her 
experience, whether in terms of aging or institutional walk-abouts, is recogniz- 
able. Her narrative is all the more fascinating because she had no recognizable 
social conscience. 

Letters from Jenny deserved publication not only because of the time span 
the letters cover but, above all, because their author typifies an experience shared 
by a group: independent-minded women brought up in the Puritan ethic in 
North America, early this century. Ignoring Jenny’s religious upbringing would 
deprive us of important insights into her destiny. Being a North American 
woman aspiring to “the clean and solid comfort of the middle-class home as an 
ideal" (Weber, 1976: 171), between the two world wars, could only exacerbate 
this trait. Perhaps the only truly personal dimension in her letters was that unlike 
the majority of her fellow-sufferers, she wrote down her experience. Yet in this 
respect too, the sheer amount of material, preserved by her ‘family’ and 
transmitted in edited form by Allport, would in itself be sufficient proof of its 
value. The exemplariness of Letters from Jenny is no mere artefact of the research 
act. It does not make pleasant reading at a time when similar economic conditions 
prevail. 

This paper could not pretend to a thorough analysis, either structurally or 
substantially, of what relates Jenny’s personality to the social context and 
language in her letters. It has pointed to a plausible cross-fertilization of 
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disciplines, using the concept of ‘frame’ to assemble the multiple threads of 
argument usually kept apart through the normal division of labor in research. 
Life-history studies would benefit from the elaboration of more transdiscipli- 
nary tools to be used interchangeably by cognitive linguists, psychologists, 
sociologists and anthropologists. Quantitative analysis could also be performed 
on the basis of these findings. Notions such as ‘hard work’, ‘Puritanism’, 
‘self-control’ are clearly topical in Letters from Jenny. More generally, cognitive 
approaches to discourse emphasize the concept of coherence, a better yardstick 
than straight counting of occurrences. Such coherence is exactly what the human 
sciences can expect to explore, from within the different angles hewn out of 
disciplinary preferences. Biographical research could serve to articulate various 
disciplines in the social sciences and in the humanities around its multifaceted 
object. 
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A Laura Marcus 


Autobiography and the Politics of 
Identity 


he theme of identity involves a complex mixture of the cultural and the per- 
sonal, interacting in varying proportions. To speak of identity is implicitly to 
distance oneself from discourses such as orthodox Marxism and, to a lesser 
extent, Althusserianism, and their deterministic notions of ‘position’, ‘situation’ 
and ‘location’. These, of course, remain central to current debates, but in a differ- 
ent set of senses crucial to thinking about cultural, political and gender identity. 
A brief list of the most salient shifts in thinking about these issues would 
include the decline of the older deterministic positions, and more generally a 
suspicion, if not the end, of grand narratives (Lyotard), a focus on imaginaire 
(Castoriadis), growing awareness of ethnic diversity and specificity in established 
(though not uncontested) nation-states and, most recently and crucially, the 
emergence of new nation-states. Despite, or because of, all these changes, we 
seem close in many ways to the concerns of the 1960s: with whatever 
qualifications and added precision, there has been a ‘return of the subject’. 
Autobiography is one prominent site on which issues of identity and 
subjectivity have been addressed. I shall first examine the ways in which the 
identity of autobiographical study has been constituted as an interdisciplinary 
project operating in a force-field between competing disciplines. I shall then 
examine how identity has been addressed in autobiographies and autobiographi- 
cal criticism; and finally look briefly at the growth of interest in what has been 
called ‘personal criticism’, which foregrounds the identity of the critic and 
reconceptualizes the nature of criticism itself. 


The Identity of Autobiographical Study 


Interdisciplinarity is potentially an issue wherever there is disciplinary specializ- 
ation; to constitute a discipline is to establish a frontier, which requires not only 
constant patrolling but also, if it is not to be completely closed, a set of principles 
to regulate traffic across the frontier and maintain order in the frontier zone. 
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If boundaries tend to be inconvenient for frontier-dwellers, this may be 
outweighed by their benefits, apparent or real, for those further inland: 
consensus, homogeneity, predictability and the cosy certainty that the arbitrari- 
ness of cultural variation has at least been limited locally. A critique of 
disciplinary specialization cannot rest merely upon pointing out the arbitrariness 
of the boundary’s location and the difficulty it creates for those on the periphery; 
the radical critic must argue either that a particular discipline does not carve up 
the intellectual universe properly, or that the very idea of such division is 
misconceived. In practice, interdisciplinarity may mean anything from collabor- 
ation between established disciplines, without changes to these disciplines and 
their boundaries, to a more open-ended process in which they may lose their 
traditional identities. An interdisciplinary seminar may mean either one in which 
participants from different disciplines bring their distinctive perspectives to bear 
on a particular topic, or one in which an approach emerges which is neither that 
of a single discipline nor a combination of several. The latter approach may, 
paradoxically, lead to the formation of a new discipline, as in the recent creation 
of ‘cultural studies’. 

The field of English literature, despite its firm institutional entrenchment, is 
ambiguously poised between the disciplinary and the interdisciplinary. Indeed it 
could be argued that the diversity of English studies, the way it has come to 
encompass a variety of new areas of inquiry and approaches has been its mode of 
survival. Even in the core case of the study of literary texts per se, Culler (1988: 4) 
has recently argued that “writing about literature is not a science, or even a 
discipline, but a changing collection of diverse projects”. Attractive as it may 
seem, Culler’s contrastive characterization appears to rest on a myth of science as 
a homogeneous and stable activity, which modern philosophy and history of 
science have radically undermined. The sovereign freedom and fluidity of 
literary study is too often upheld via negative characterizations of other 
disciplines as reductive, denying to other fields of study the kinds of complexity 
and diversity claimed for English and other literary studies. These characteriz- 
ations, I would argue, along with parallel misconceptions in other disciplines, 
have often impeded the creation and development of interdisciplinary projects of 
a more challenging kind. 

In staking a claim to autobiography's literary status, critics from the 
mid-19th century onwards were necessarily committed to an implicit or explicit 
challenge to several emergent or established disciplines: in particular, philos- 
ophy, psychology and history. In philosophical terms, autobiography was seen 
to secure, on one level at least, the much desired unity of the subject and object of 
knowledge — through the shared identity of the author and the autobiographical 
subject. A related and important concept wthin autobiographical criticism is that 
of ‘introspection’. The conceptual problem of how a mind can simultaneously 
observe and be observed emerged as a correlate of mind-body dualism in the 
17th century and became of central importance for science, particularly 
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psychology, in the late 19th century. Finally, history attempted to establish a 
hegemony over autobiographical writing, by focusing, for example, on rep- 
resentative individuals or the interrelations between present consciousness and 
the recounted past. 

The demand that autobiography be understood as a specifically literary form 
arose within the context of battles between the new disciplines over specific 
domains and definitions of language, truth and knowledge. Such debates had 
their roots in the earlier formation of disciplines, and these disciplinary conflicts 
are of paramount importance in understanding what is at stake in the debates 
over the provenance of autobiography itself. Often the competing claims of 
different disciplines are based on similar or identical grounds. The American 
critic Olney (1972: xi), in a literary study on autobiography, follows a number of 
commentators claiming for autobiography that it can advance our understanding 
of the question ‘How shall I live?’. There is, I think, a relationship between the 
disciplinary struggles over autobiography and the attempts by the new 
disciplines to answer the same question. The ‘two cultures’ debate in Britain in 
the early 1960s — literature versus science — reproduced the disputes in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries over which branch of knowledge — literature or 
sociology — offered the most profound and comprehensive guide to living. 
Autobiography has great significance in these contexts, precisely because it can 
legitimately be used as a resource by psychologists, historians, sociologists and 
literary critics. The dead end reached by many literary critics seeking to define 
the essential nature of autobiography and its proper disciplinary place results 
from their failure to recognize that disciplines, as well as genres, have histories, 
and that their boundaries are always contestable. 

Autobiographical criticism has always been centrally concerned to em- 
phasize the exemplary quality of the autobiographer. In 19th-century Britain, 
however, an overtly moral and didactic framework is combined with sociological 
and psychological concerns and the search for ‘general laws’ or typologies of 
human nature. Literary study then produced or re-affirmed its typologies — for 
example, the tripartite clasifications of epic, drama and lyric — and the generic 
categories were mapped on to historical stages and psychologistic ‘character- 
ologies’. Characterology, and its basis in ‘ethology’, defined by J. Stuart Mill 
(1868) as ‘the science of the formation of character’, were sciences which, though 
now largely forgotten, were central features of the Victorian map of knowledge, 
arguably exerting a significant influence on more successful disciplines. One 
aspect of contemporary interdisciplinary study — which we should perhaps 
redefine as the study of interdisciplinary space — might be the re-examination of 
these disciplines which have not survived into the present. 

Debates over the factual or fictional nature of autobiographical writing have 
been paramount in recent critical discussions, but I believe it is more interesting 
to investigate the disciplinary conflicts over whether it was science or art which 
would best fulfil the ideal of human self-knowledge. For Nicolson (1927: 155), 
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for example, specialized biographies (and, by extension, autobiographies) — 
medical, sociological, aesthetic, philosophical — “would prove destructive of the 
literary interest”. Nicolson and Maurois tended to connect ‘scientific’ biography 
with medical case-histories, rather than the drawing out of general laws from 
individual testimonies. Maurois's (1929: 103) particular concern, however, was 
to defend the necessarily relative character of historical interpretations against a 
positivist image of natural science. This involved bringing history-writing into 
the ‘literary’ domains of creativity and imagination, in the search “not only for 
truths of fact but for that profounder truth which is poetic truth". The alternative 
and more frequent move has been to contrast autobiography as literature with a 
pejoratively characterized positivist account of history. One is reminded of 
Richards's (1970: 60) use of the distinction between verifiable and non-verifiable 
knowledge and the referential and emotive dimensions of language to develop a 
role for art as ‘pseudo-statement’, “a form of words whose scientific truth or 
falsity is irrelevant to the purpose in hand”. Just as Culler contrasts literary study 
with positivist natural science, these critics rely on an overdrawn contrast with 
positivist historiography. This suggests generally that the best way to understand 
a critic's image of his or her own discipline is to pay careful attention to what they 
say, by way of contrast, about disciplines other than their own. 

Autobiography was seen to play a particularly central role in an interdisci- 
plinary approach to the organization of knowledge at least on two occasions. The 
first, arguably the least judgemental attempt to locate autobiography within a 
general architectonic of the human sciences, was that of the late 19th-century 
philosopher and historian Dilthey. Writing at the time when individual human 
sciences, such as psychology and philology, were becoming increasingly 
specialized and professionalized, Dilthey was concerned with their common 
features and their interrelation. His interdisciplinary synthesis is too embedded 
in a concept of objective spirit to be attractive in its original form. A modern 
equivalent would have to pay more attention to the divergences among human 
sciences and perhaps, as Derrida (1989:68) has suggested, between them and 
philosophy. 

The 1970s saw the emergence in the United States of an ostensibly 
interdisciplinary field described by its proponents as ‘autobiographical studies’, 
and intended as a ‘new’ discipline. In practice, its parameters were predominantly 
literary, shaped by the specific contexts of academic literary studies and by the 
battles between, for example, formalist and humanist criticisms. With the growth 
of English as an academic subject, the need to define the specifically literary 
qualities of autobiography acquired a new urgency. This often involved an 
emphasis on the structural and formal properties which it shares with fiction. But 
autobiography has also been used to redefine what English studies should be. 
One critic, writing in the late 1960s, endowed autobiography with a number of 
transformative functions, not least of which was its potential to transform 
literary studies and return social and historical contexts to literature: for this 
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reason, the critic states, he would insist that autobiographies “be taught as 
literature". Olney (1980: 22) speaks of securing the self, thereby securing “added 
territory for literature”, through the study of autobiography. There is scant 
evidence that the so-called ‘new’ discipline of ‘autobiographical studies’ was ever 
intended to produce a new interdisciplinary synthesis. A number of social 
historians and sociologists are currently involved in the development of an area 
described as ‘life studies’ and it will be interesting to see whether the field they 
create is a more open one. 


Identity in Autobiography 


While it would be absurd to reduce the issue of subjectivity and cultural identity 
to a linguistic analysis of subject positions, it is interesting to see that so many 
contributions to both fields, often following Benveniste’s essays (1966) on "The 
Nature of Pronouns’ and ‘Subjectivity in Language’, have been concerned with 
the use of personal pronouns. Gorz’s autobiography The Traitor (1958/1989) is a 
particularly interesting attempt to theorize these issues. 

The primary interest of The Traitor was and is Gorz’s intensive and 
extensive deployment of ‘theory’ (Marxist, psychoanalytic, existentialist) as a 
way of comprehending the self and its situation. In his autobiography Arrow in 
the Blue (1952), Koestler set up Freudian and Marxist theories only in order to 
show how inadequate they were as ways of explaining and understanding the 
complexities of life. By contrast, any sense that Gorz has of a mismatch between 
theory and experience leads him not to an abandonment of theory in favour of a 
total focus on the experience but to an ever more rigorous examination of 
theoretical explanations. He does not simply assume that the theory is 
inadequate to explain the life — it might also be that the shape and meaning of the 
life, as he has represented and narrated it to himself and/or to others, has been 
misconstrued. We should not suppose that there is any accord between the living 
of a life and the telling of it. 

As autobiography, The Traitor pushes uncomfortably at the limits and 
boundaries of the genre. It does not situate ‘itself within a ‘tradition’ of 
autobiographical writing, neither that of the Great Western Cultural Tradition 
(Augustine, Rousseau, Goethe) — nor that of the French line (from Montaigne to 
Barthes). At the same time, it brings to the fore questions which, though 
fundamental, are often downplayed or hidden from view, lest they raise issues 
too explicit and hence damaging for the autobiographical enterprise. Among ' 
those is the issue of the motivations underlying the desire to write about one’s life 
(and for whom one is writing) and that of the relationship between uniqueness or 
singularity and ‘representativeness’. It also addresses questions of recent interest 
in literary and critical theory — notably the issue of the self as a product of writing 
and that of the interface between philosophical and literary discourse. It is an 
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"intellectual autobiography which turns a cold eye on the cerebral obsessions of 
intellectuals. 

The Traitor is disturbing in large part because it disrupts the conventional 
balance between story and commentary, narrated experience and interpretation. 
Although at one level Gorz recounts the ‘story’ of his experience —as the son of a 
Jewish father and a Catholic mother in anti-Semitic pre-war Austria, and as an 
exile in Switzerland during his adolescence and early 20s — the narrative is partial 
and fragmented and Gorz judges the value of his experience primarily as a 
contribution to his analysis of whether his ‘condition’ was ‘subjectively’ assumed 
or ‘objectively’ given. The autobiography disturbs our sense of priorities, 
particularly the idea that there are some experiences, some stories, whose telling 
requires no justification. Gorz is not seeking, moreover, to produce a work of 
‘literature’ (the literary could be defined as the realm in which it is improper to 
enquire about the motivation for a narrative). Yet Gorz, or at least his 
autobiographical persona, expresses unease about philosophical discourse. He 
must resist, he states, 


...a claim to set an example, to derive from his own case the illustration of a 
universal Method; of finding himself included not in the Pantheon of literature but 
in that of general theories. He must find something else. 

More precisely, he must find something to say. (1958: 70) 


Finding something to say is revealed to be more a matter of finding someone to 
say it. In this ‘sartrean’ autobiography — for it is Sartre’s ‘method’ which is 
represented as the means to Gorz's salvation and Sartre 'appears' in thetext under 
the pseudonym ‘Morel’ — writing is only said to be meaningful in so far as it 
communicates, and the self only becomes substantive when it recognizes the 
existence of others. Most strikingly, Gorz uses pronominal forms to chart the 
move from alienation to a kind of self-affirmation. Sections of the autobiography 
are entitled: ‘We’, ‘They’, ‘You’ and T. ‘We’, Gorz writes, “consists for him in 
the ascetic accession of intellects to that abstract universality in which they can 
proliferate their theories and lose themselves in the anonymity of the generic". 
"They', the most narrativized part of the text, recounts those aspects of Gorz's 
childhood and adolescence in Austria and Switzerland "relating to his exclusion 
from the world of men"; Gorz divides this sectioninto ‘Exclusion’, ‘Persecution’ 
and ‘The Impossible Nullity’. In ‘Yow’ (‘toi’) he examines “his reality as a person 
in relation to other persons", while the final section, ‘I’, is not only written, in 
part, in the first person, but moves back to the ‘beginning’ of selfhood and 
forward to an intimation of a future. “En attendant mieux” are the final words. 
In fact, the progression from an impersonal ‘we’ to a self-affirming T is 
more complex than this account would suggest. The first person emerges as the 
beginning of the text, alternated with the ‘he’ to whom it refers. In the last 
section, the T reverts to the ‘he’ within a few lines (“It is not an accident that I 
have spoken of myself throughout in the third person ... aside from all 
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theoretical justification, he has a horror of ‘I’”) and it is not until some way into 
the final section that the ‘I’ is confidently resumed, when “at las: the knowledge I 
have gained of myself meets my own experience”. The final paragraphs also 
invoke a ‘we’, affirming the need for a collective project beyond that of 
self-assertion: “It is my reality in the eyes of those who are on the same side as I 
which is important to me”. 

The use of pronouns is further complicated by the shifting temporalities of 
the autobiography. The Traitor, in exemplary modernist fashion, reflects on the 
process of its own writing, though Gorz may be less interested in linguistic 
self-reflexivity than in the problem of ‘Darstellung’ — the methodological issue of 
how to analyse and represent states of affairs. This issue is entwined with that of 
self-representation and the temporal perspective from which the autobiography 
is to be written. The ostensible project — to move from an anonymous ‘we’ to a 
self-affirming T — is not in fact invented, as a possible outcome of the book being 
written, until some way into the text. There is no sense of a secare standpoint 
from which the past can be recounted as something already known and 
complete, nor any obvious starting point for the analysis. As in Freud’s case 
histories, the ‘beginning’ as a structure determining the shape of a life is given a 
location, only to be undone as the analysis proceeds and pushed further and 
further back into the past, to the point where its ‘real’ existence may even become 
unsustainable. 

This ‘pronoun-boundedness’ of identity, developed by Benveniste as Gorz 
was writing Le Traître, was taken up in the 1970s by Lejeune, theorizing 
autobiography as a genre in Le pacte autobiographique (1975). Although he 
notes examples of second-person (Butor, Perec) and third-person autobiogra- 
phies, Lejeune focuses on the first person and refers (1975: 19) to Benveniste’s 
idea that there is no concept of ‘I’: “The personal pronouns have reference only 
within a discourse, in the very act of utterance”. Within utterance, the first 
person expresses the identity of the speech act (‘énonciation’) and the subject of 
the utterance ('énoncé). The autobiographical contract (1975:27), he says, 
affirms the “‘identity’ between the names of the author, narrator and pro- 
tagonist”. 

For Lejeune (1975:209), the ultimate guarantee of the truth of the 
autobiographical contract lies in the alleged impossibility of authors giving up 
their proper names: “It is impossible for the autobiographical vocation and the 
passion for anonymity to exist in the same being”. We resolve all problems of 
identity and identification, our own or others’, by anchoring the indeterminate 
‘T to the proper name. Starting from a linguistic framework, and placing the 
concept of contract in a social and legal context, he "guarantees" the authenticity 
of all self-naming, including that in autobiography, in a *psychological" process 
in which the proper name resolves — albeit fantasmatically — the indeterminacies 
of personal identity. In a later essay, ‘Autobiography in the Third Person’, 
Lejeune notes the difficulty of Benveniste's attempt to 
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..remain on a level of strictly grammatical description; any slightly advanced 
analysis of the play of pronouns and persons in énonciation is faced with the 
dizzying necessity of constructing a theory of the subject. ‘Identity’ is a constant 
relationship between the one and the many. . . . The first person always conceals 

. a secret third person, and it is in this sense all autobiography is by definition 
indirect. (19892: 33-5) 


Although Lejeune does not mention Bakhtin in this essay, the parallel is striking. 
As Holquist puts it in his summary of Dialogism: 


My ‘I’ must have contours that are specific enough to provide a meaningful 
addressee: for if existence is shared, it will manifest itself as the condition of being 
addressed € obrashchénnos? or ‘addressivnost’). (1990: 27) 


The British social psychologist Shotter refers explicitly to Bakhtin’s notion 
of addressivity in an article which attempts to remedy the neglect of the second 
person and argues (1989: 137) for a shift from Cartesian privacy and possessive 
individualism ‘to a communitarian perspective’, Others’ actual or possible 
accounts are an essential part of our identity: 


. the possibility of living of [sic] a life susceptible to a biographical account . 
an essential part of what it is to be an ordinary person, and to play one’s part in the 
history of ordinary persons. (1989: 146) 


This communitarian ‘you’ may be a way of avoiding saying or at least 
substantively addressing a ‘we’ which inevitably looks more problematic than in 
the heyday of existentialism, when Camus roundly asserted in The Rebel (1951) 
“I rebel, therefore we exist”. Lyotard, in particular, has expressed anxiety over 
the use of the first-person plural, in Le différend (1983) and in ‘Missive sur 
l'histoire universelle’ (1986). If one poses the question ‘can we continue to 
organize events in terms of a universal history of humanity?’, this presupposes 
that there is a ‘we’ to accept or reject the proposition. This ‘we’ (which may 
include or exclude reference to a third-party ‘they”) cannot itself be thought of 
independently of the idea of a universal history of humanity, which is no longer 
credible. Modernity, for Lyotard, involves the implicitly authoritarian project of 
speaking of and for others in order to incorporate them into ‘our’ projects, so that 
they will become at one with ‘us’: 


In the tradition of modernity, the emancipatory movement means that the third 
party, initally outside the we of the liberating avant-garde, ends up taking part in 
the community of actual speakers (first person) or potential speakers (second 
person). There will then only be you and me. The first-person position is in fact 
marked in this tradition as that of mastery of the word and of meaning. (1986: 48) 


To ‘work through’, in the Freudian sense, the question of the subject, the ‘we’, is 
to escape from the simple ‘reinstatement’ (‘reconduite’) of the subject of 
modernity, or its parodic or cynical repetition in tyranny. This means (1986:51) 
first of all abandoning “the structure of linguistic communication (I/you/he) 
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which the moderns, consciously or not, have accredited as an ontological and 
political model”. 

Although Lyotard develops this argument in more detail in Le différend, it is 
not clear that his attack on ‘we’ is more than a convenient expository device to 
illustrate his skepticism about would-be emancipatory grand narratives. Irigaray 
criticizes Lyotard’s position in two ways. First, ‘man’’s desire “to absent himself 
from language, no longer saying ‘I’, ‘you’ or ‘we’” (1992: 141) is a refusal to 
engage with the gendered nature of discourse which instead gives gendered 
discourse a false universality. “In taking over from the T (here and now), from 
the subject and from a possible ‘you’, these truths seem to have the force of law.” 
Second, she suggests that what is important is the gendered subject position from 
which one or other pronoun is uttered or left silent: “With men, the T is asserted 
in different ways; it is significantly more important than the ‘you’ and ‘the 
world". With women, the ‘I’ often makes way for the ‘you, the world”, for the 
objectivity of words and things” (1992: 146). I have not always been convinced 
by feminist critics discussing women’s autobiography who claim that women 
invariably define and write the self through its others, thus manifesting an 
essential feminine altruism. Irigaray’s argument that the "D can be differentially 
asserted, however, is significant, bringing gender into Benveniste’s account of the 
utterance-dependent nature of the first-person pronoun. So, too, is her emphasis 
on the ‘objective’ dimension of women’s discourse. 

Irigaray’s emphasis on revealing “who is speaking, to whom, about what, 
with what means, in order to discover the subject and its relations with the other 
and the world” seems to have strong links with the recent movement known as 
‘personal criticism’, in part developed out of recent interest in autobiography and 
a more general feminist concern with the personal. In the words of one leading 
exponent, the American critic Miller (1991: 1), it “entails an explicitly autobio- 
graphical performance [sic] within the act of criticism”. 


Personal Criticism 


Just now everybody wants to talk about ‘identity’ . . . identity only becomes an 
issue when it is in crisis, when something assumed to be fixed, coherent and stable is 
displaced by the experience of doubt and uncertainty. From this angle, the 
eagerness to talk about identity is symptomatic of the postmodern predicament of 
contemporary politics. (Mercer, 1990: 43) 


Are we seeing a return to existential approaches to identity? Mercer points to the 
ethical imperative of ‘authenticity’ as a defensive response to the “sheer difficulty 
of living with difference”. And Young has suggested that 


Sartre’s voluntarism is to some extent returning to favour as the result of a desire to 
retrieve the categories of agencies and the subject, which goes together with the 
wish to get out of the apparently totalizing systems of Adorno, Althusser or 
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Foucault. Sartre's stress on the subject also finds approval because many of those no 
longer prepared to argue for a general theory of history as the progress of a single 
narrative of class struggle have begun to argue instead for a return of its correlative, 
the subject, almost as if it was the next best thing in the absence of history itself. 
(1990:31) 


This forms part of a much larger debate. My interest in this contribution is in part 
the way in which the ‘return of the subject’ is linked to a concern with personal 
pronouns and the subject positions indicated by them. It is worth recalling 
Sartre's foreword to The Traitor: 


Today there are only two ways of speaking about the self: the third-person singular 
and the first-person plural. We must know how to say ‘we’ in order to say ‘P — that 
is beyond question. But the opposite is also true. If one tyranny, in order to 
establish the ‘we’ first, deprives individuals of the subjective image, all ‘interiority’ 
disappears and all reciprocal relations with it. (in Gorz, 1958: 33) 


In the 1990s, saying ‘we’ is felt to present problems not posed by Sartre (or, 
for that matter, Benveniste). A reaction against ‘we-saying’ is currently 
widespread in feminist discourses connected with ‘autobiographical’ or ‘per- 
sonal’ criticism. The challenge by women of colour and ethnic and other 
minorities to the exclusions and universalisms of white feminisms has led, 
particularly in North America, to a wariness of collectivist claims and claims of 
representativity — what Miller, in Getting Personal, calls the incantatory recital of 
the “speaking-as-a”s and the imperialisms of the “speaking-for-a”s: 


The spectacle of a significant number of critics getting personal in their writing, 
while not, to be sure, on the order of a paradigm shift, is at least the sign of a turning 
point in the history of critical practices. (1991:x) 


Autobiographical discourse is thus closely linked to (or arises from) an anxiety 
about ‘speaking for others’. It goes along with an increasing suspicion of the 
‘impersonality’ and ‘objectivity’ of theoretical discourse viewed as concealing the 
first person and denying the ‘situatedness’ of the person theorizing. This call for 
the recognition of the subjectivity of the theorist is not new — in both philosophy 
and literary criticism there seems to be a cycle whereby subjectivity and 
objectivity are invoked in turn to compensate for each other’s shortcomings. The 
current climate, at least in Anglo-American criticism, appears to have moved 
strongly towards the subjective pole: “I prefer the gossipy grain of situated 
writing to the scholarly sublime”, writes Miller (1991:xi). The particularity of 
“the autobiographical act — however fictional” ‘resists “the grandiosity of 
abstraction that inhibits what I’ve been calling the crisis of representativity” 
(1991: xiii). She seems in fact to view the abstraction of ‘representativity’ — of 
"speaking-as-a" or “for-a” — as more troubling than the universalisms of grand 
theoretical narratives. 

Autobiographical or ‘personal’ criticism, Miller writes, like the study of 
autobiography, 
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. .. has in part to do with the gradual and perhaps inevitable waning of enthusiasm 
for a mode of theory whose authority — however variously — depended finally on 
the theoretical evacuation of the very social subjects producing it. (1991: 20) 


Identity politics has led, however, to a concept of representativity as problematic 
as pseudo-objective theorizing, linked to the problems posed by the use of ‘we’ 
and an T who claims to include and speak for the ‘other’. 

Another American critic, Caws (1990: 2), describes ‘personal criticism’ as 
characterized by “a certain intensity in the lending of oneself” to the act of 
writing, but argues that *participation in the subject seen and written about 
doésn’t necessarily require autobiographical self-representation”. In other 
words, the critic’s self-situating need not be accompanied by a confessional act. 
Caws is the most emphatic exponent of ‘personal criticism’ and, unlike Miller, 
wants to reclaim the collective pronoun. In Caws’s rather idealized model of 
reading, criticism becomes a conversation: 


It is around such an experiential generosity of community that characters in and out 
of the text find themselves grouped, reading together, seeing together. Such 
criticism is the deliberate opposite of a cool science but is not in disregard of fact; it 
is composed of an unshakable belief in involvement and in coherence, in warmth 
and in relation. (1990: 2-3) 


Cynically, one might suggest that Caws is establishing the community, the ‘we’, 
in a safe place, proposing a dialogue between (possibly) dead authors, fictional 
characters, personal critics and putative readers as critical companions and 
sharers of the same values. 

A number of other feminist critics see the ‘return to the subject’ as 
paradoxical in relation to women, who have never, as Fox-Genovese puts it 
(1988: 67), “had much opportunity to write in their own names or the names of 
their kind, much less the name of the culture as a whole". In Ward-Jouve's words 
(1991:7), *you must have a self before you can afford to deconstruct it". This 
relates to the broader issue of whether deconstruction hindered attempts by 
feminist thinkers to construct new identities. 

Finally, there has been a significant move in feminist social theory to link 
feminist autobiography and feminist methodology and/or epistemology with an 
emphasis on experience and the interrelationship between the researcher and the 
people she is studying — a model in which “all knowledge is seen as 
autobiographically located in a particular social context of experiencing and 
knowing” (Stanley, 1991:210). Appeals for a new feminist epistemology are thus 
closely linked to the emphasis of perspectival knowledge emphasized in personal 
criticism. While endorsing Stanley's desire for "accountable knowledge", I 
would question her claim (1991: 208) that feminist academics should "reject the 
subjective/objective dichotomy, recognizing instead that ‘objectivity’ is a set of 
practices designed to deny the 'subjective' location of all intellectual work". The 
determinations that govern our knowledge are not always as readily known and 
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available as Stanley suggests. Knowledges, like identities, are complex, multiply 
given and, to use a well-worn phrase, overdetermined. 


Conclusion 


There has been something of an ‘autobiographical turn’ in literary theory, and 
autobiography as a species of writing has played a central part in the theorizing of 
literature and of identity. As well as the connections just noted between 
autobiography and feminist thought, and the way it has been used by feminists 
and others as a weapon against impersonal theory and grandiose abstractions, 
one should recall the enormous importance of autobiographical themes for 
existentialist philosophy. We had previously seen the disciplinary struggles over 
the autobiographical project and the desire to claim the self or subject manifested 
by various disciplines — a process which has not come to an end. I have not 
explored the political and cultural shifts which have made identity such a 
troubled question, nor the necessary rejections of universalist theories by 
marginalized groups. I think it would be a pity if these rejections were met by a 
purely defensive reaction in the form of the statement: “I speak only for myself". 





II: Sociological Eyes and Ears 


Jean Peneff 


Entretien biographique et rapports 
de classe 


D e toutes les formes d'entretien, l'entretien biographique est celui qui subit le 
plus les effets d'enquéte, car il accentue les biais de la position de classe de 
l'enquéteur. “Qui étes-vous?", *D'oü venez-vous?”, “Quel est votre parcours?" 
ont pour équivalents sous-entendus: "Situez-vous dans l'échelle sociale; décrivez 
votre trajectoire (implicitement par rapport à celles de vos parents, de vos 
connaissances). Un inconnu demande à un enquété de s'évaluer, sans réciprocité, 
pour un public inconnu, de désigner sa position sociale, son ascension, son 
déclin, sa stagnation. Ce jugement global sur soi est aussi un jugement sur 
l'époque, passée ou présente. En restituant ses succès ou avatars personnels, le 
sujet apprécie ou critique le mouvement social (progrés/crise). L'entretien 
biographique dévoile donc bien des opinions — notamment politiques — mais des 
opinions de circonstance en présence d’un tiers intéressé, Le récit est affecté par la 
position de classe de ce dernier, qui interroge et écoute, ayant soi-méme participé 
au mouvement collectif dont sa classe a profité, ou páti. L'entretien biographique 
est la moins anodine des relations. Il peut induire des révélations délicates, 
produire des accusations contre des personnes, révéler des aspects cachés du 
caractére ou de la vie de son auteur. 

On s'étonnera donc que l'histoire de vie soit, de toutes les formes 
d'entretiens, celle qui a le moins retenu les méthodologues. La littérature 
sociologique abonde en expériences de laboratoire, en tests d'artefacts induits par 
l'enquéteur et la situation de questionnement, et l'on ne sait presque rien des biais 
de l'entretien biographique, quoiqu’ils soient décisifs. Les sociologues, attentifs 
aux relations de classe dans les phénoménes qu'ils étudient, n'isolent pas cette 
variable lorsqu'ils sont eux-mémes une composante de ce rapport. Ils con- 
sidérent les classes comme extérieures à leur sphére professionnelle. Ils oublient 
de s'appliquer les préceptes que par ailleurs ils préconisent. 

Le sociologue n'échappe pas aux déterminismes d'appartenance et d'origine. 
Il n'est pas désincarné; une apparence neutre, un comportement non socialement 
identifiable, sont irréalistes. Il sera ‘classé’ à partir d'indices qu'il ne peut prévoir 
ou modifier. Les indicateurs de sa position de classe seront interprétés par 
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l'enquété qui infléchira ses réponses à partir de sa perception et de sa conception 
des rapports de classe. Impuissant à abolir cette interprétation, le sociologue doit 
livrer son opinion sur les indices qu'il a fournis, et leurs effets éventuels sur le récit 
qu'il a entendu et qu'il reproduit. 

Je veux évoquer quelques-uns des biais que j'ai observés dans ma pratique et 
tenter de les discuter, en fonction de leur incidence sur le contenu des histoires de 
vie. Je reprendrai des remarques déjà faites dans La méthode biographique 
(19902) et y ajouterai quelques réflexions nouvelles. J'emprunte la notion de 
‘méthode biographique’ à Mauss (1967: 140): investigation de faits ponctuels 
dans l'existence de l'enquété — origines, éducation, métier, carriére, statut et 
autres événements de la vie personnelle (mariage, patrimoine, engagements, etc.). 
Cette notion se distingue de l'approche biographique” que je critique, avec sa 
tendance abusive à extraire des opinions, des sentiments, des attitudes et des 
valeurs, bref de la morale ou de la culture, d’un discours autobiographique tenu 
devant un étranger. 


Contexte de l'entretien 


Quelles sont les connotations de l'entretien biographique pour les classes 
populaires? Les références mobilisables renvoient à des procédures profession- 
nelles (test d'embauche ou demande d'emploi, entretien avec un orienteur) ou à 
l'enquéte sociale (contróles administratifs en vue d'une aide, déclaration de 
situation familiale — état des ressources, position des enfants. . . ). Une autre 
réminiscence plausible est l'interrogatoire judiciaire. À l'autre pôle de la 
hiérarchie, les références ne sont pas ‘meilleures’. Le grand bourgeois raconte 
quotidiennement son passé à ses proches, ses amis, ses collaborateurs. Il ne cesse 
de porter un jugement sur ses aptitudes, ses goüts, ses opinions, leur histoire. Les 
hommes politiques, les artistes, les élites ont une grande habitude de la pratique 
biographique. Au demandeur-sociologue, ils peuvent fournir un récit rodé, une 
mise en scéne éprouvée. Dans l'industrie biographique, les classes sociales ne sont 
pas égales: les uns parlent trop, les autres se taisent. Les classes moyennes, de plus 
en plus intéressées par cette production, sont contaminées par la profusion de 
stéréotypes attachés à l'image de soi. 

L'histoire de l'entretien biographique en sociologie est courte. Aux franges 
du journalisme d'enquéte et de la vulgarisation médiatique, cette histoire est liée 
au climat politique. En France, ce type d’entretien se développe dans Paprès- 
1968, et disparaît au milieu des années 1980. Aux États-Unis, les histoires de vie 
prennent leur essor au cours des années 1930 (crise économique, affrontements 
raciaux et politiques, New Deal, réformisme des universitaires engagés — surtout 
à Chicago). En Grande-Bretagne, le méme mouvement, lié à l'ascension du 
travaillisme et à la diffusion du populisme, prend fin lorsque l'ére Thatcher 
démotive ceux qui voulaient aider le peuple à retrouver ses racines. L'histoire de 
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vie prolifére quand la période est politisée — soit quand les intellectuels ont un 
intérét à rencontrer directement le peuple. Un exemple plus récent vient 
confirmer cette analyse. Ce sont aujourd'hui les pays de l'Est et l'ex-Union 
soviétique qui découvrent cette vogue et s'enthousiasment pour cette forme de 
recherche (Brossat et al, 1990). Les nouvelles sciences sociales, à l'Est, 
recherchent la mémoire enfouie du peuple. 

Cette illusion populiste s'éclaire mieux encore lorsque l'on met en évidence 
la pente (le sens) de l'échange. Les entretiens sont orientés du ‘haut’ vers le ‘bas’. 
La pente sociale est si forte, donnant au contenu du récit biographique toujours la 
méme couleur pédagogico-morale, qu'elle semble consubstantielle à l'entretien. 
Imagine-t-on l'employée de maison interviewant la bourgeoise qui l'embauche, 
louvrier son patron, l'immigré le fonctionnaire de l'immigration? Ces cas 
incongrus déclencheraient des préventions: barriéres ou distances de classe, 
oppositions statutaires, conventions (ou au contraire exhibitions), déviations, 
déformations, censures. 

Pour échapper à la confrontation des classes, ou assouvir un désir de 
complicité avec les classes supérieures, les classes populaires adoptent une 
attitude trés particuliére d'évitement de sujets cruciaux, ou recherchent un terrain 
d'entente avec les enquéteurs. L'effet produit est l'absence d'antagonismes 
sociaux, de conflits aigus, de toute divergence dangereuse. Ce qui est recueilli, 
C'est une histoire de vie souvent banale et nourrie de platitudes. On y remarque 
l'absence singulière de faits déviants, le grand poids de la morale (notamment 
familiale), le grossissement du respect de l’État et des institutions (pas de fraude, 
d’excès, de détournement, de trahisons). Ce vide oppositionel, par rapport à 
l'État et aux classes dirigeantes, permet aux historiens et aux sociologues d’exalter 
un monde harmonieux et d'y plaquer des notions indéfinissables (‘identité’, 
‘vécu’, ‘communauté’, ‘mémoire collective’) tirant leur succès de leur caractère 
empiriquement non mesurable et des interprétations subjectives des chercheurs. 


Circonstances de l'entretien 


Si le principe de l'entretien biographique détermine en partie le récit, les 
conditions pratiques de son déroulement et l'interaction des participants 
influencent aussi le discours recueilli. 

Jai utilisé ailleurs (1990a:125) l'image symbole “assis-debout” pour 
opposer deux maniéres, deux types de circonstances de recueil de récits de vie. La 
représentation ordinaire de l'entretien long (‘long interview’) reproduite dans les 
photos des manuels de sociologie évoque le style de la conversation bourgeoise, 
face à face ou cóte à cóte, confortablement assis dans une piàce noble (bureau ou 
salon). La solennité d'une telle mise en scéne impressionne les classes populaires. 
Les ouvriers n'aiment pas prendre la parole dans une atmosphére feutrée. Ils 
n'osent pas saisir le micro en main, évitent de regarder l'enregistreur, toussent 
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avant de commencer et changent de voix. Quand ils évoquent leur vie en situation 
ordinaire, c'est sans décorum ni didactisme, hors monologue et en groupe, dans 
un lieu public (en France: café, salle d'attente, train, jardin) ou dans le brouhaha 
d'un repas de famille. Les échanges multiples font alors rebondir l'histoire 
personnelle qui s'amorce comme une pompe aux récits d'autrui. Le sujet parasite 
la conversation générale en greffant son histoire sur la trame collective. 

Le langage est un moyen sûr d'identifier la classe sociale d'un interlocuteur. 
Les autres indicateurs (vétements, style, attitudes) sont moins directement 
interprétables. Or la façon de parler imposée à l'enquété par l'entretien 
biographique est souvent inhabituelle. Le langage de l'enquéteur lui est étranger. 
Pour l'ouvrier, c'est la langue commune aux cadres, aux dirigeants, aux 
fonctionnaires qu'il rencontre dans son travail ou sa vie quotidienne et qui lui 
rappelle une différence de milieu. Il va châtier certaines expressions, éviter la 
vulgarité, tenter d'user d'une langue proche de l'écrit, un phrasé idéologique ou 
abstrait, avec des formules généralisantes. En revanche, les locuteurs de classe 
moyenne vont trouver dans ces circonstances et ce cadre des conditions 
naturelles, un terrain connu. D’où, d’un côté, un récit qui se réfugie souvent dans 
l'anecdote ou la digression, par peur d’être manipulé ou de ne pas paraître à la 
hauteur de la situation, ou encore de ne pas satisfaire aux normes attendues; de 
l'autre un récit parfois inventif, riche et libre. Il n'est pas surprenant que les 
sociologues font émerger des récits d'ouvriers des schémas simplistes (nostalgie 
rurale, exaltation de la sociabilité urbaine antérieure, valorisation du travail), une 
profusion de bons sentiments et un vide relatif, contrastant avec la verdeur et la 
richesse d'imagination auxquelles beaucoup d'ouvriers ont par ailleurs recours 
lorsqu'ils s'expriment sur leur passé. Un vide frappant, produit typique de la 
relation et qui devrait inquiéter les chercheurs, est l'évitement de toute critique à 
l'encontre des intellectuels, des enseignants, des étudiants, toutes personnes dont 
le statut est proche de celui des sociologues. 

Cet usage différencié de la langue détermine jusqu'à la forme du récit, 
donnant l'impression de conceptions biographiques distinctes. Le contróle des 
régles syntaxiques dans la langue parlée, l'aptitude à la construction compliquée, 
la connaissance des procédés stylistiques de transition, sont l'effet d'une 
scolarisation. Ceux qui l'ont suivie présentent leur vie dans la continuité, dans un 
mouvement progressif. L'art de l'enchainement, les articulations causales, tissent 
un récit logique, avec ses paliers, ses étapes reliées entre elles. D’où une 
impression de vocation, de destinée, de ligne suivie — ce qui est advenu était en 
germe dans ce qui précédait. De cette organisation discursive le sociologue infére 
souvent une organisation de la vie pensée, un ordre intime. Ceci est particuliére- 
ment perceptible dans les livres d'histoire orale aujourd'hui consacrés à la 
bourgeoisie (Le Wita, 1988; Mension-Rigau, 1990). A l'inverse, les récits mal 
maítrisés, avec leurs ‘euh . . . eub’ et leurs transitions maladroites, construisent 
des biographies discontinues, faites de ruptures, de situations bloquées, de 
tournants inexplicables. L'entretien biographique engendre des demi-silences, 
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ou exagére au contraire l'idée de maitrise du destin, autant d’exemples de ratés de 
la communication entre classes sociales à travers un procédé scientifique mal 
ajusté. 

Ces déformations induites par la distance de classe peuvent cependant étre 
réduites. Un enquéteur issu d'un milieu proche de celui de l'enquété, la 
connaissance de l'environnement professionnel ou familial du narrateur, con- 
stituent des gages d'amélioration (Zarca, 1987). Les biais ne sont néanmoins 
jamais entièrement abolis. L'artefact de classe est en effet aggravé, ou amoindri, 
par d'autres facteurs indissociables dans la vie sociale: sexe, âge, statut, ce qui fait 
que la variable ‘classe’, donc son influence dans l'interaction, ne peut jamais étre 
isolée de façon pure. 

Renoncer à l'illusion de neutralité, abandonner l'entretien complaisant au 
profit de l'échange sceptique ou contradictoire, constituer des équipes de deux 
enquéteurs différant par le style et les origines sociales, sont autant de facteurs 
d'amélioration du contenu informatif des récits. Les interviews de rue ou de café 
publiés dans les ouvrages de Terkel (par exemple 1974) donnent des récits courts, 
denses, directs, au contenu agressif, un peu cyniques ou provocateurs trés 
éloignés dela production habituelle. Les entretiens recueillis par Wellman (1977), 
qui mélent proximité de classe et distance raciale (ouvriers blancs interrogés par 
des ouvriers noirs) offrent également des résultats intéressants. 


Inversion des faits et jugements biographiques 


Trois types de propos traduisent la volonté de s’aligner sur les valeurs supposées 
de l'enquéteur lorsque celui-ci est trés distant du narrateur, socialement et du fait 
de son statut d'intellectuel. Il s'agit des réponses relatives à la morale, au rapport à 
l'État et aux institutions, et à l'action politique. J'ai déjà signalé P envahissement 
du discours par une morale modérée, D exagération du respect pour l'État et ses 
fonctionnaires, la disparition de l'extrémisme politique ou l'effacement de 
l'histoire controversée. Une tendance inverse est pourtant possible, sous la forme 
d'une exhibition d'opinions non-conformistes et de conduites hors-normes. Les 
récits de guerre, la violence physique dans les conflits sociaux, sont quelquefois 
durcis et exaltés devant des enquéteurs timorés (étudiants naifs ou intimidés). J'ai 
observé que ces descriptions émanaient de vieux ouvriers 'anars' ou libertaires 
aimant choquer les jeunes générations, jugées pusillanimes. Le rapport de classe 
incite alors à la provocation, ce qui change le récit biographique. De méme 
aujourd'hui les historiens russes sont-ils surpris d'entendre parfois idéaliser la 
période stalinienne. Sans nier le substrat populaire du stalinisme, ni les 
explications en termes d'anarchie politique provoquées par des difficultés 
économiques contemporaines, je penserais d'abord à des effets d'entretien, dés 
lors que l’on interroge des ouvriers sur fond de nouvelle histoire orale. Sans doute 
pensent-ils qu’exploités et réprimés sous Staline — chose banale et constante pour 
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eux — leur sort était aussi celui de leurs chefs et des autres privilégiés. La haine de 
classe était alors tempérée par le sentiment d'une justice par le bas, une égalisation 
négative par l'arbitraire (Siniavski, 1988:144). Ces réactions contre les chefs 
réapparaissent alors que les nouveaux intellectuels en position dominante les 
interrogent avec naiveté, méconnaissant les écarts de classe. Il y a souvent dans les 
histoires de vie une idéalisation du passé, une exaltation des valeurs morales 
traditionnelles, par réaction anti-jeunes, ou pour marquer son opposition aux 
intellectuels jugés libéraux ou laxistes. 

Acteurs et artistes, journalistes et gens de Ge, pratiquent aussi ce type 
d'inversion, tournant en dérision leur biographie lorsqu'ils sont interrogés par de 
jeunes intellectuels cultivés de bonne origine et mieux scolarisés. Dilettantisme, 
faible compétence, détachement, hasard ou circonstances d'embauche incroya- 
bles sont ainsi mis en exergue, afin de démentir une carriére méritante ou fruit 
d'une vocation. Ce faisant, ils se positionnent à l'encontre des stéréotypes de la 
biographie larmoyante suggérant un destin à toute épreuve, émanant surtout 
aujourd'hui de célébrités du monde de la médecine ou de la science. Les 
politiciens n'oseraient plus exploiter une veine autobiographique aussi simpliste 
et naive, de méme que les animateurs de télévision qui exhibent une certaine 
désinvolture à propos de leur passé, n'hésitant pas à relever leur origine sociale 
déjà bonne pour se distinguer du méritant arrivé par l'acharnement (Chalvon- 
Demersay and Pasquier, 1990). Pourquoi cet embellissement de la carriére par 

` Pabsurde? Pourquoi ce cynisme apparent sur les origines et la minimisation des 
qualités et d'un travail souvent exigeant? Certes ce type de provocation est 
propre, en partie, au milieu intellectuel qu'ils fréquentent. Proches de la 
bourgeoisie et des artistes consacrés, par leur style de vie, les animateurs de 
télévision s'adressent dans leur profession à un public populaire. Mais la figure de 
l'inversion est surtout imputable aux conditions de l'entretien ayant donné lieu 
au livre cité plus haut. Interrogés par deux jeunes chercheuses du CNRS, instance 
à leurs yeux trés respectable, les enquétés ont été flattés, frustrés qu'ils sont de ne 
pas étre reconnus comme de vrais créateurs. S'ajoutait probablement à la 
connivence par laquelle ils tournaient en dérision les valeurs établies — travail, 
famille, consécration professionnelle — la volonté de séduire, trait d'entretien 
biographique où des hommes montrent à des femmes connues qu’ils ne sont pas 
dupes de leur succés, qu'ils connaissent la rouerie des présentations de soi 
hypertrophiées et ne veulent pas ressembler à leurs clients, les téléspectateurs. 

Ces ‘échanges complices’ avec des journalistes blasés ou des intellectuelles 
expérimentées ne se pratiquent pas sans risques. Ainsi l'acteur Gérard De- 
pardieu, espérant un Oscar pour son film Cyrano, avait-il dépeint (Time, 8 April 
1991) son enfance pauvre, peu scolarisée, délinquante mais heureuse et bien 
intégrée à son milieu prolétaire. Pour l'illustrer, il avouait avoir commis des viols 
à l'áge de 9 ans. Prétention physique que le public frangais n'aurait pas pris à la 
lettre venant d'un acteur, hábleur et excessif, l'interprétant comme une volonté 
de singularisation, un rejet un peu vulgaire des moeurs et habitudes de pensée des 
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intellectuels parisiens, cette fuite dans la dérision morale était mal adaptée au 
public américain qui le prit au sérieux. Ce cas d'inversion de la tradition du récit 
de vie, par narration d'une conduite volontairement scandaleuse, se produit là 
encore dans le cadre de rapports de séduction ou de provocation homme-femme 
doublés de rapports de classe. 

L'entretien, selon Hughes (1984: 508) est “un art de vivre pour le sociologue, 
une manifestation de sa sociabilité". Ceci est particuliérement vrai de l'entretien 
biographique qui, sans vérification des faits, recherche de témoins et de 
documents personnels, est un jeu agréable, courtois et conventionnel. Les 
histoires de vie permettent toutes les rationalisations, toutes les imputations de 
sens de la part du sociologue. On ne fait pas dire n'importe quoi, sur place, à un 
enquété, mais à distance, on peut le faire parler comme on veut, gráce au 
découpage de l'entretien et à son interprétation. Si l'activité et l'intervention du 
sociologue ‘décodant’ le message de retour à son bureau sont bien apparents, on 
devrait connaître aussi sa situation, son statut, son rôle d'enquéteur dans 
l'interaction, car ses caractéristiques de classe, son style, ses conditions 
professionnelles ont pesé fortement sur l'entretien. 

C'est parce que chaque enquéteur exerce une influence déterminante, mais 
inconnue, que l'on ne peut pas faire avancer l'analyse comparative des récits de 
vie. Nous disposons d'un stock important, mais disparate, de biographies dont 
nous ne savons pas quelles déformations ont été induites par la position de 
l'enquéteur. Nos expériences ne sont pas échangeables. Nos résultats ne se 
cumulent pas. Chaque chercheur creuse ainsi son sillon et l'histoire orale est 
pleine de voix solitaires qui s'élévent dans les lieux de rencontre et de débats. 
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Catherine Delcroix 


Des récits de vie croisés aux 
histoires de famille 


P histoire de famille donne lieu à une méthode nouvelle en sociologie 
frangaise. Elle permet aux sociologues de la famille (voir Heinritz et 
Rammstedt, 1989), des observations empiriques précises sur la socialisation au 
cours de plusieurs générations (Battagliola, 1985), Ja formation des attitudes 
politiques (Percheron, 1982; Muxel-Douaire, 1985), les processus de repro- 
duction et de transmission (Bertaux et Bertaux-Wiame, 1988), les conséquences 
psycho-sociologiques d'un changement de classe sociale (Gaulejac, 1987), et 
l'influence du milieu familial sur les résultats scolaires (Terrail, 1984; Zéroulou, 
1988) et sur les choix professionnels. 

La méthode renvoie à “expérience fondatrice” (Bertaux, 1980) du travail de 
Lewis exposé dans Les enfants de Sanchez (1963). L'anthropologue américain 
avait interrogé longuement les membres d'une famille vivant dans un bidonville 
de Mexico. Les récits du pére, des soeurs et des fréres lui avaient permis 
d'appréhender sous des angles différents des événements familiaux vécus parfois 
de maniére radicalement opposée. Cette mosaique de récits permet au lecteur de 
saisir, à travers les subjectivités de chacun, ce qu'est vivre dans la pauvreté lorsque 
l'on est issu d'une famille récemment arrivée de la campagne, obligée d’habiter un 
bidonville. La diversité permet d'approcher la complexité d’une culture familiale 
nécessairement influencée par des conditions de vie spécifiques. 

Le présent article a pour objectif de montrer comment la reconstruction 
d'histoires de familles s'enrichit de témoignages croisés, recueillis sous la forme 
de ‘récits de vie croisés’. Ces récits ont déjà été utilisés pour étudier par exemple 
les rapports entre sexes à travers les différences de comportement masculin/ 
féminin (Neyrand, 1986), la dynamique conjugale entre conjoints de nationalités 
différentes (Delcroix et al., 1989), les parcours biographiques de fréres et sceurs 
sur plusieurs générations (Chaudron, 1987; Langevin, 1990), le róle des femmes 
dans les histoires de famille (Pitrou et al., 1984) et la fragilisation de la relation des 
péres à leurs enfants (Bertaux et Delcroix, 1990). C'est au cours de cette derniére 
recherche qu'un recours systématique aux ‘récits de vie croisés’ a permis la mise 
au jour des conclusions méthodologiques qui suivent. 
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On peut chercher à vérifier les informations de celui ou celle dont on recueille 
l’histoire de vie en s'adressant à un témoin extérieur qui connaît bien le sujet sans 
étre pour cela impliqué dans les événements décrits. Le récit aura statut de 
témoignage complémentaire explicatif distancié. Ce type rejoint dans sa 
définition le récit du témoin privilégié. I] situe l'individu dans son contexte social 
et affectif. Il permet de saisir le poids de son émotion et de ses silences sans pour 
autant nous éclairer sur ses dynamiques et interactions personnelles, familiales ou 
professionnelles. Le caractère d’extériorité du témoin lui fait désigner “le i qui 
se réfère à l'image du sujet telle qu’elle est perçue par le groupe" (Poirier et 
Clapier-Valladon, 1980: 355). 

Le témoignage d'une personne de sexe opposé constitue un cas particulier. 
La combinaison de récits recueillis auprés d'un homme et d'une femme fait 
apparaitre la complémentarité et les oppositions de leurs représentations. Cet 
enrichissement permet d'appréhender la réalité sociale à travers le prisme du 
regard de deux personnes dont le rôle et la place sont nécessairement distincts 
(Bertaux-Wiame, 1979). 

Le second type de récit croisé est celui du membre de la famille. Son statut 
distinct tient au fait qu'un rapport de proximité parfois trés étroit peut amener le 
témoin soit à s'identifier à celui ou celle dont il parle, soit à s'y opposer. Là non 
plus, le sexe du témoin n'est pas indifférent Ainsi Langevin (1990:59) 
présente-t-elle ainsi les propos d'un frère et d'une sœur sur l'activité profession- 
nelle de la mére: 


-le frère (19 ans): Lorsqu'on était petits, ma mère est restée à la maison ... ça 
facilitait les choses. . . . Quand maman s'est mise à travailler ça m'a embété. Je ne 
l'avais plus... 

-Ja sœur (22 ans): Ma mère, son travail c'est son truc . . . elle se réalise dans son 
travail. Elle a autre chose à discuter que ses torchons . . . 


Parlant de la trajectoire salariale, il y a une optique plutót masculine et une optique 
plutót féminine d'évoquer ce qui est pertinent concernant la mére commune. 
L'expression mémorisée est en liaison étroite avec les conditions objectives du 
mode de vie et de l'univers symbolique qui les sous-tend. Il n'est pas question 
d'opposer grossiérement la structuration du récit féminin à celle de son frére mais 
de noter des nuances trés éclairantes afin de mieux comprendre comment ils 
utilisent les événements passés concernant la mére, puis sa situation professionnelle 
actuelle pour mieux se situer eux-mêmes au présent. — 


Ces discours, plus subjectivisés que ceux des témoins extérieurs, apportent des 
éléments indispensables à la saisie des dynamiques familiales et aux interactions 
d'un membre du groupe familial. Apparaissent dès lors les intérêts communs, 
mais aussi les objectifs et les priorités individuels. Plus les récits sont nombreux, 
meilleure est la reconstitution des éléments de la sous-culture familiale 
sous-tendant les rapports familiaux. Ces récits sont plus importants encore dans 
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le cas de couples ayant éclaté de fagon conflictuelle: chaque acteur a élaboré sa 
version de l'histoire commune; chacun a un regard sur le passé dépendant de sa 
situation, selon qu'il ou elle héberge quotidiennement les enfants. 


Intérét de la méthode 


Pour montrer l'intérét de la méthode, nous allons indiquer les étapes d'une 
recherche financée par la Caisse nationale d'allocations familiales (Bertaux and 
Delcroix, 1990), auprés de pères séparés de leurs enfants aprés un divorce ou une 
rupture. Une enquéte de l'Institut National d'Études Démographiques (Léridon 
et Villeneuve-Gokalp, 1988) signalait que 54 pour cent des enfants de conjoints 
séparés ne voyaient jamais leur pére, ou ne le voyaient qu'une fois par mois 
(contre 39% dans le cas de parents concubins séparés et 19% dans celui de parents 
divorcés). Une autre enquéte (Festy, 1986) faisait état de 15 pour cent de pensions 
jamais versées, ¥ l'étant à intervalles irréguliers. Des chiffres similaires, illustrant 
la fragilité du lien entre pères et enfants après une rupture ont été constatés dans 
d’autres pays occidentaux, tels que les pays scandinaves et les États-Unis 
(Furstenberg et al., 1987). 

Nous avons cherché à retrouver ces ‘pères disparus’ pour connaître les 
raisons de leur désengagement apparent. Nous avons d'abord approché des 
témoins extérieurs connaissant des hommes de ce type et disposés a nous en 
parler. Ces hommes étaient décrits, socialement et psychologiquement, comme 
de classe moyenne et ayant brusquement ou progressivement cessé de voir leurs 
enfants et de payer leur pension aprés la rupture. Ils continuaient de parler d'eux 
et se plaignaient de leur ex-femme et de la Justice auprés de leur entourage. C'est 
là souvent la raison invoquée par nos informateurs pour nous donner le nom de 
ces personnes. Ils nous les présentaient comme des étres paradoxaux dont il 
n'était pas facile de savoir si c'était l'égoisme ou la souffrance qui justifiait leur 
comportement. 

Le désengagement familial de ces hommes renvoyait ainsi aux rapports 
complexes et en pleine évolution des hommes et des femmes, du couple avec ses 
enfants, de la cellule familiale en crise avec ]a Justice: 


Patrick, 40 ans, un fils de 9 ans qu'il voit irréguliérement: Je comprends votre sujet 
de recherche qui a pour objectif de trouver concrétement des systémes qui 
permettent d'éviter certains écueils. En effet, c’est la loi du tout cu rien. Je l'ai vécue. 
On a envie d'enlever l'enfant, de partir avec lui, de ne pas verser de pension 
alimentaire. Je comprends trés bien que des péres refusent de payer la pension 
alimentaire, ce qui distend le lien qu'il peut y avoir avec l'enfant. 


Comme nous touchions les personnes interrogées dans leur intimité, nous 
avons tenté d'interroger aussi une femme de leur entourage (ex-femme, épouse 


actuelle, voire mére) afin de compléter ou d'éclairer leur discours. Nous n'avons 
pas pu consulter beaucoup d'ex-épouses car les maris ne voulaient pas nous 
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mettre en contact avec elles, de peur de rompre le fragile équilibre qui leur 
donnait encore une chance de renouer des rapports de paternité. D'autres enfin 
avaient complétement rompu et ne connaissaient plus l'adresse de leur ex- 
épouse. L'un d'eux a expliqué ainsi son refus: 


Pierre, 50 ans, une fille de 14 ans qu'il ne voit plus: Savoir que sa version sera 
considérée comme aussi légitime que la mienne est très difficile à accepter. J'ai peur 
d'étre obligé une nouvelle fois de me reconstruire une image sociale, individuelle et 
professionnelle. En effet, déjà aprés ma rupture, j'ai dà me refaire une carte 
d'identité. Remuer tout cela, revoir mes responsabilités, c'est extrémement 
compliqué. 


Contrairement à ce que nous pensions, les récits de l'homme et de son 
témoin ne sont pas contradictoires. Le témoin compléte le récit sur des points 
souvent sensibles qui, chez l'homme, ont tendance à provoquer émotion, 
culpabilité, voire désespoir. C'est ainsi qu'un pére de 50 ans, trés attaché à la 
religion juive, qui avait lutté pour reconnaître son enfant contre l'avis de la mère, 
explique sa rupture avec sa fille de 14 ans: 


Alors il est venu un moment où j'ai considéré que finalement, il n'était pas bon pour 
un enfant de nourrir de tels sentiments d'antipathie vis-à-vis de son pére. Et puis à 
l'occasion d'un petit esclandre, elle est partie et elle n'est plus revenue. 


Sur le méme sujet, son témoin (sa nouvelle épouse), a permis d'éclairer ce qui 
s’était passé: 


C'est un sujet un peu épineux, tabou entre nous, mais je peux vous dire qu'il 
s'agissait d'un probléme de fréquentation réguliére de l'Eglise catholique. Les 
derniers moments qu'ils ont vécu ensemble ont amené une discussion. Elle voulait 
aller à l'église suivre la messe de minuit et son père lui a dit: “si tu vas à l'église, tu ne 
remets plus les pieds ici”. Donc elle est partie en disant “je ne remettrai plus les pieds 
ici". 


Nous avons recouru à un témoin extérieur aussi dans le cas d'un ancien jockey, 
dans l'incapacité de continuer à exercer son métier à la suite d'une chute. 
Reconverti dans les affaires, il était désespéré d'étre séparé de sa fille depuis 5 ans: 


Didier, 40 ans, une fille de 13 ans: Un ami à moi m'a dit: “il ne faut pas aller les 
embéter. De toute facon, ils l'ont montée contre toi". Ils ont tout essayé, méme me 
mettre dans une maison de fous. J'ai fait un trait. . . . La perte de ma fille, c'était le 
clou de tout. J'ai essayé de me suicider pendant cing ans; c'est pas facile. . . . Quand 
J'avais commencé à réussir, j'étais le bon dieu. Quand mon affaire a commencé à ne 
plus aller, ca a changé, ils n'ont plus voulu que je vois ma fille. Je n'étais plus rien. 


Son témoin extérieur, une amie, voit les choses ainsi aujourd'hui: 
La mére veut protéger son enfant car elle trouve [le pére] trop déséquilibré. Je le 


connais depuis 28 ans. Il a toujours été un peu spécial. L’accident de cheval l'a 
beaucoup perturbé. Dans le reste, il était beaucoup plus à l'ombre. Moi je lui ai dit 
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mille fois: *sois plus équilibré, trouve un travail et tu retrouveras ta fille. Si tu 
t'achétes une conduite, tu la retrouveras . . ." Mais c'est un cercle vicieux. 


Ces deux témoins montrent la complémentarité des discours masculin/féminin 

D D P D 
qui, sur une méme question, mettent l'accent sur des aspects différents du 
probléme. Pour le témoin de Pierre, sa fille n'est plus revenue car elle avait avec 
lui un désaccord religieux profond. Pierre, quant à lui, reconstruit l'histoire 
ped E d d 
comme si l'initiative lui était revenue. Le témoin de Didier fait apparaitre le point 
de vue, autrement inaccessible, de son ex-épouse. 


Des récits croisés aux histoires de famille 


Au détour d'un entretien, une surprise nous attendait. Une femme d'une 
quarantaine d'années, Élizabeth, souhaitait nous raconter son histoire, marquée 
depuis 20 ans par des conflits virulents avec son ex-époux. Elle les expliquait par 
le désengagement financier et affectif de celui-ci vis-à-vis de son fils aprés un 
divorce douloureux. Elle était préte à nous mettre en contact avec son ex-mari et 
méme avec son mari actuel dont elle comptait se séparer. Elle avait d'emblée 
espéré que le fait de nous parler lui permettrait de comprendre le déroulement de 
ce conflit: 


Mon histoire prenait un sens. J'avais le sentiment d’avoir vécu des choses 
gratuitement sans raison objective. Pouvoir leur donner un sens était trés important 
méme si je n'en suis pas dupe. Même si je sais que c'est comme avec le chemin de fer, 
un train peut en cacher un autre. Vouloir donner un sens à son histoire, c'est une 
première étape pour sortir de la confusion car finalement c'est ça qui est l'horreur. 


La première entrevue s’était déroulée dans son appartement, après le souper où 
nous avions été conviés. Les enfants d'Élizabeth et son mari avaient immédi- 
atement manifesté leur curiosité. Lors du second rendez-vous, elle nous a fait 
part du désir de son fils (19 ans), de sa fille (13 ans) et de son époux de participer à 
l'enquéte. L'enthousiasme de son fils, selon elle, était du au fait 


. qu'il n'a jamais été entendu, il n'avait jamais eu la parole sur son histoire et celle 
de sa famille éclatée. Pour lui, c'était capital, c'était la premiére fois qu'il s'exprimait 
sur sa manière de vivre son rapport à son père et à son beau-père. 
Pour la fille, répondre signifiait faire partie à part entiére d'une famille dont elle se 
sentait exclue parce que sa mére et son demi-frére avaient vécu des moments 
difficiles en dehors d'elle. Quant à Jacques, l'époux, réputé taciturne, il trouvait là 
l'occasion de montrer son désir de préserver la famille de la rupture. Il a exprimé 
des sentiments vis-à-vis de sa femme et de ses enfants qu’il semblait n'avoir jamais 
exprimés auparavant. 
Une discussion de groupe a été menée ensuite, qui a permis de confronter les 
points de vue respectifs et surtout de saisir leurs interactions, comprendre les 
objectifs de chacun, les enjeux d'une future séparation. Il est apparu que la 
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dynamique familiale s'ancrait sur l'opposition de deux modèles, chaque époux 
souhaitant imposer le sien à l'autre. Les partisans de la famille-alliance (clan) 
s'opposaient à ceux de la famille-association. Le conflit reflétait le rapport de 
forces entre un homme et une femme autour du partage des responsabilités 
familiales et du pouvoir au sein du groupe. L'argent dont avaient cruellement 
manqué plusieurs protagonistes dans leur jeunesse avait une importance 
symbolique trés importante. C'est à travers lui que s 'exprimaient Paffection, les 
projets, les rancœurs. Julien, le fils d’Elizabeth, pour qui les événements 
familiaux avaient été les plus douloureux à supporter, avait pris l'initiative de 
contacter son père ainsi que sa belle-mère, afin que nous les interrogions 
également. Le pére, touché par la démarche, avait tout de suite accepté de nous 
recevoir, ce qu'il n'aurait sans doute pas fait si son ex-femme le lui avait demandé. 
Une synergie d’intéréts s'était produite entre enquétés et enquêteurs. 

Ce qui transparait dans cet exemple, c'est une dimension rarement abordée 
par les sociologues: l'aspect thérapeutique de ce type d’enquéte. Il s'agit d'un 
sujet tabou, semble-t-il, qui ne concernerait que les psychologues, et ne présent- 
erait du coup aucun intérét, voire introduirait une distorsion dans le point de vue 
sociologique. La question est pourtant réelle pour l'enquéteur qui souhaite 
établir avec l'enquété un contact honnéte. Plus on entre dans l'intimité des gens, 
plus le risque existe de déstabiliser les individus et de les utiliser sans soucier de ce 
qu'ils deviennent ensuite. Une réflexion parait souhaitable sur ce point. 


Nécessités de la connaissance et respect des étres humains 


Terminer un entretien en résumant les aspects positifs permet à à l'enquété, 
souvent en proie à l’émotion et aux difficultés, de recouvrer une certaine sérénité. 
Dans certains cas, des éléments nouveaux apparaitront qui lui dessineront de 
nouvelles perspectives. Celles-ci ouvrent parfois aussi au sociologue des horizons 
de réflexion. 

Il arrive toutefois que le témoin souhaite reparler de ce qu'il a dit en dehors 
de la recherche. Un chercheur responsable devrait pouvoir répondre à cet appel 
sans devenir autre chose que ce qu'il est: un sociologue qui réfléchit sur des 
processus et tente de les expliquer. Nous pensons que plus les gens qui 
participent par leurs témoignages à une enquéte qualitative y seront associés 
comme des partenaires à part entiére, plus les résultats seront judicieux. 

Les récits de vie croisés enrichissent incontestablement l'analyse du conflit 
familial. À cet égard, ces récits doivent avoir un statut clair. Selon que le témoin 
appartiendra ou non au groupe familial, il aura une motivation et des intéréts 
différents, et présentera une version plus ou moins neutre. La combinaison des 
témoignages (extérieurs et familiaux) est l'occasion pour le chercheur de 
contróler les points de vue, de compléter l'histoire de vie, et surtout de nuancer 
son analyse de la dynamique familiale. 
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Le recours aux récits de vie croisés n'est pas toujours possible. Ces récits 
posent des problémes humains. Ils obligent à une réflexion sur les effets 
thérapeutiques des entretiens. Dans certaines situations, il est difficile d'obtenir 
des protagonistes qu'ils acceptent que le témoignage de celui ou de celle jugé(e) 
responsable de l'éclatement de la famille, soit considéré comme aussi juste et 
important que le leur. L'intérét de cette méthode devrait nous inciter à une 
réflexion sur les obstacles à lever. 
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Social Genealogies Commented On 
and Compared: An Instrument for 
Observing Social Mobility 


Processes in the ‘Longue Durée’ 


Introduction 


odern science has helped us to understand that it is impossible to know ‘das 

Ding in sich (the thing in itself)’. We can imagine its existence, i.e. construct 
mental images of it (mental representations which, as we have learned more 
recently, are very narrowly dependent on language and the ‘épistéme’ of the time; 
see Foucault, 1970). But it is only through particular instruments of observation 
that we can get to ‘know’ some of its properties. 

Instruments of observation are imagined and developed through the active 
(subjective) efforts of scientists trying to decipher some of the enigmas of moving 
realities; and first of all to describe some of their features. The focus is ultimately 
on discovering relations; but good (relevant) descriptions, ‘thick descriptions’ as 
Geertz (1973) puts it, are usually a prerequisite for the discovery of meaningful 
relations and processes. 

Descriptions of the ‘object’ or processes being studied are to a large extent 
shaped by the instrument of observation itself. The instrument is not the whole 
image; but it certainly does shape it. To resort to a metaphor: even if the thing in 
itself is something as concrete as Praha’s oldest bridge crossing the Vltava river, 
every photograph of it will only show a representation of it from a specific point of 
view, ata specific moment of its life, recorded under a specific light with a specific 
camera on a specific type of film. This is not to say that a particular photograph of 
the bridge is not objective. It s objective; but no more and no less than an infinity 
of other photographs of the very same bridge, taken from different spots under 
different lights at different hours with different lenses and films. 

The same holds true, I am afraid, for all social-historical processes, including 
what is still conventionally called ‘social mobility’. However this ‘thing in itself” 
is defined, it is made up of social-historical processes that nobody has ever seen 
with his/her own eyes; for such things are not to be seen (this one, however, is 
part of everybody’s experience). Depending on the way one looks at it, this 
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process may be understood as the result of the testing and sifting, by insti- 
tutions, of individuals, and their distribution into the stratification system (Sor- 
okin, 1927); as the replacement of generations within class structures (e.g. 
Glass, 1964); as the process of (individualistic) status achievement (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967); as the competition of families, having at their disposal very 
uneven levels of various kinds of ‘capitals’, to place their own children as best as 
they can within a two-dimensional social space (Bourdieu and Passeron, 1970/ 
1977, 1964/1979; Bourdieu 1979/1984); or as the metabolism of a particular 
form of society nourishing itself selectively from the various kinds of human 
energy it constantly (re)produces and qualifies (Bertaux, 1977). Whichever way 
one constructs an image of this huge, complex, highly differentiated process, 
using conceptual categories that are as many tools for thinking, all these images 
will have in common that they point to an object, an overall social-historical 
process, which cannot be observed directly. 

The sociology of social mobility research has however come dangerously 
close to confusing the representation (a particular representation) and the 
‘represented’, the referent: the social-historical processes themselves. Its core 
scholars have come to believe, and to spread the belief, that statistical 
representations are not only one of the ways to represent the social-historical 
processes under scrutiny, but the only scientific, objective form of representation 
of such processes; as if they could mirror themselves directly, through statistics, 
on to the plane of objective representation. 

It is indeed fortunate that we should have not one, but at least two or even 
three ‘objective’ (read: statistical) ways to picture the outcomes of the distributive 
processes of human beings: mobility tables, path diagrams and flow charts of 

(standardized) life courses. This diversity introduces at least some doubt about 
` the monopoly of scientificity that each one claims for itself. There is an ongoing 
debate between the mostly European, ‘class’ approach (see e.g. Erikson and 
Goldthorpe, 1992) and the American-Australian path analysis approach, which 
is built around the concept of occupational prestige. It seems to this author that 
the ‘class’ approach is more appropriate for societies that have inherited certain 
structural, ‘class’ features from their feudal past; whereas the path diagrams 
probably work better for societies whose pure market economic relations have 
eventually reshaped all the other spheres of social relations into markets. The 
third approach, i.e. the statistical mappings of those human flows that are made 
up of individual trajectories, looks very promising (see Blossfeld et al., 1989; 
Mayer and Tuma, 1990; Courgeau and Leliévre; 1992; Becker, 1992), but ways 
to reduce the complexity of the data remain to be developed. 

The sociological study of social mobility has made and will make much 
progress thanks to these statistical approaches. But perhaps the time has come 
also to try and compose a picture from another viewpoint, so as to complement 
the statistical images we have already. A new instrument of observation will yield 
a new view of mobility processes, a view that might also renew the substantive 
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discourse of sociology; for it is an observable fact in the history of science that 
scholars tend to focus their thinking on those properties of the object they can 
observe, leaving other properties unthought. The road towards the substantive 
widening of this field, therefore, necessarily passes through the development of 
new instruments of observation (Bertaux, 1991). 


A New Method: Social Genealogies Commented On and 
Compared 


The objective of the method that will be presented here, that of 'Social 
Genealogies Commented On and Compared’ (SGCC), is precisely to answer the 
above-mentioned necessity. This method has been worked out over the last 10 
years by various scholars (Bertaux and Bertaux-Wiame, 1981c, 1988; Bertaux, 
1982; Andorka, 1990; Thompson, 1990; Battagliola et al., 1991; Bertaux and 
Thompson, in press), and rests upon the collection of data about socal 
genealogies (to be defined later) and family histories; hence it is oriented towards 
the ‘family’ entry into the universe of social mobility processes. As such it has 
perhaps an ‘old-world’ flavour: it fits better in societies where family ties are 
strong, where they function as channels for the mobilization of resources 
(economic, human, cultural, relational resources) in the family-centred process 
of ‘placing’ the descendants on desirable social trajectories. In a society where 
parents feel hopeless because an institution other than the family (e.g. the 
Church, the Army, the Party) has the monopoly of people's allocation, the 
social-genealogical approach might appear much less efficient. But in human 
societies where parents, grandparents or members of the family group do project 
some of their identity on to their descendants (because the society's cultural 
model allows and invites them to do so), then the family, or rather the 
‘genealogy’, entry seems fully relevant. 


1. The ‘Family’ Entry to Social Mobility Processes 

With a technique that allows observation in some depth and over the ‘longue 
durée’ (the long cycles of generations succeeding each other) — the family-related 
aspects of mobility processes — one cannot pretend to study all the aspects of 
human distribution, not even all of those that surveys leave in the dark. 

For instance, one of the most fascinating areas for the understanding of 
‘mobility’ processes should be the (explicit and hidden) rales of competition in 
various sectors of activity of the social division of labour. In a modern society, 
very different games of competition are probably played in such sectors as large 
industrial, oligopolistic firms; middle-range firms; small businesses; banking; 
teaching; research; armed forces; churches; civil service; professional sports; 
show business and other types of situs (sector of activity). It is plausible to 
imagine that each situs has its own rules of the game of competition, which can 
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only be learned the hard way, by playing the game itself; for the metarule of 
social life seems to be that the most important ‘real’ rules are kept secret, 
especially by those who enforce them. If knowledge goes with power, keeping 
strategic knowledge from spreading is a very powerful way of keeping one's 
power. 

Neither surveys nor family histories as such seem to be of much help here; 
what it would take would be rather a kind of ethnosociological approach, such 
as, for instance, the one we used in trying to understand the rules of the game in 
the particular world of the artisanal bakery in France (Bertaux and Bertaux- 
Wiame, 1981a, 1981b; Bertaux-Wiame, 1982). In this particular research, a 
combination of the available morphological statistics — of interviews with key 
informants and of life stories of bakery workers, bakers and bakers’ wives — 
collected until a saturation point was reached, allowed us to put forward a 
coherent and consistent vision of the inner workings of this sector of activity, 
which offers to the young bakery workers it employs genuine opportunities to 
move into self-employment through (very) hard work. One may however 
assume that other sectors of French society work in very different ways, and that 
each would require a particular study. 

Nevertheless, even in this area of study one can sense the importance of 
family influence. One might for instance expect a strong influence of the family 
of procreation’s situs on the orientation of children’s educational orientation and 
professional choice; for, while the expectations of status achievement that are 
projected on to children are obviously related to (parents’) social status, the con- 
crete resources they are able to pass on to their children, especially the key re- 
sources of insider’s information about the rules of the game and interpersonal 
connections, are clearly situs-bound. The few available inquiries into situs- 
inheritance indeed show that it is quite strong (see e.g. de Singly and Thélot, 
1988). 

This is only one instance of the importance of what could be called the family 
dimension of mobility processes. This expression should not be understood to 
refer only to the influence of family of origin upon the children’s destinies: the 
latter phenomenon is part of the picture, but not the whole picture. ‘Family di- 
mension’ also refers, for example, to such issues as whether it is individuals or 
families as such that move up or down the social ladder, or that migrate (Bertaux 
and Bertaux-Wiame, 1981c), or to the extent to which occupational trajectories 
get influenced by family factors such as spouse’s trajectory (Thompson, 1990), or 
to the roles women play as wives, mothers, etc. in shaping their kin’s destinies. 

The crux of the matter lies in the relations between generations within 
families, as seen from a mobility perspective. If one assumes that a couple is by 
itself not a family, and that it takes children, that is, the interaction of two 
generations, to make a family, then the dynamics between these two generations 
are at the centre of family life. In a modern society, where status is not ascribed 
but ‘achieved’ by individuals using their own skills, but also whatever resources 
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their parents and kin can mobilize to help them, the largely undecided issue of 
children's destinies is always to some extent a focus of attention, worries, 
strategies, efforts and mobilizations. To wbat extent is a matter that depends on 
group norms and family values: some social groups are more achievement- 
oriented than others, and within the same groups families also differ as to their 
priorities in the use of scarce resources. Sociologically speaking, some of the key 
concepts here might be the transmissibility of the various kinds of resources: 
economic, cultural relational, informational, ‘locational’ (geographical- 
residential) and moral resources (Bertaux and Bertaux-Wiame, 1988; Bertaux 
and Thompson, 1993b). 

Moral, cultural and other kinds of transmissions take place in the ‘longue 
durée', mostly during infancy and school years. They operate little by little, in 
everyday practices that often escape consciousness, and with slow-motion effects 
that only become visible after periods measured in years and even decades. This 
temporal dimension makes them difficult to observe directly; but one may 
collect ‘family stories’, that is, testimonies of members of the same family about 
their (past or present) family life and its norms, values, habits, conducts, projects, 
strategies, transmissions and conflicts. Together with life stories, such ‘family 
stories’ should contribute to an understanding of ‘what is made of children’ and, 
to paraphrase Sartre, ‘what (children and eventually grown-ups) do of what has 
been made of them’. 

That family values are crucial in developing, for example, an orientation 
towards entrepreneurship has been amply documented already (for one of the 
most interesting examples see the relationship that Paul Thompson has 
established between the contrasting ways children are brought up in various 
fishing communities in Scotland, on the one hand, and the success or failure of 
such communities in adapting to rapidly changing technologies and markets on 
the other hand; Thompson, 1983). One may also, in an inverse ‘structuralist’ 
way, study the effects of a family business on the destinies of successive 
generations, and document how sons, nephews, sons-in-law or sometimes 
daughters who had other dreams, eventually get ‘captured’ by the economic 
availability and moral necessity of perpetuating the family business (Bertaux and 
Bertaux- Wiame, 1988; Amiot, 1991). The tradition of case studies (Platt, 1990) 
provides here an excellent, albeit little-used, model for the development of 
grounded theory (Glaser and Strauss, 1967). 

The strongest points of good case studies are their ethnosociological density 
—for example, Geertz’s ‘thick description’ — and the wealth of ideas, hypotheses 
and concepts that come out of them. Their weakest point, at least in the light of 
the scientific epistemology that still largely prevails in sociology, lies in the 
difficulties of generalizing from case studies. Even if such taken-for-granted core 
methodological concepts as ‘representativity’ and ‘generalization’ deserve closer 
examination, it has to be acknowledged that the kind of intensive and local 
knowledge that is produced by case studies is as ill-suited to extensive 
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generalization as the extensive information yielded by surveys is ill-suited to 
in-depth understanding of concrete, local pou of culture and what is called 
here ‘rules of the game’. 

It is to try and go beyond this contradiction between the extensive and the 
intensive, the quantitative and the ‘qualitative’ (read: non-quantitative) ap- 
proaches, that the method proposed here has been developed. Its purpose is to 
combine the qualities of the two approaches so as to grasp the family-related 
processes that shape human destinies both in their concreteness and in their 
frequency, in their historical manifestations, cultural differences and sociological 
consistency. 


2. The Relevance of Family Transmissions in Urban Society 

Kinship relationships over several generations are usually studied in rural 
societies that are (relatively) highly stable. In such societies, the life path is to a 
large extent predetermined by birth. Family of origin, gender, birth order and the 
pressure of norms narrowly restrict the range of ‘choices’ in occupation, marital 
partner, residence, way of life. The only way to escape one's preconstrained 
destiny is to leave the village. 

The city, the metropolis, the urban environment are however becoming the 
natural milieu of human beings. In most of the world today, cities are made up by 
and of markets: labour markets, credit markets, housing markets, marriage 
‘markets’, goods markets; and also markets for health services, for schools, for 
entertainments, etc. The concept of the market, however, does not really capture 
the sociological truth of urban living, which is that in societies shaped by 
markets, people tbemselves are on the market, trying to exchange whatever they 
have to offer in order to make a living, find a partner, make their life better, move 
up or merely to survive. To qualify such a context, the expression of generalized 
social competition (‘concurrence sociale généralisée") may be more useful than the 
market concept. 

Within such contexts of protracted generalized competition, kinship ties 
take on new meanings. Families become essential as places where physical, 
intellectual and moral energies get differentially produced and renewed, as units 
for strategic thinking and resource mobilization, and as protective nets against 
harsh competition. To caricature: without a good home, children will fail in the 
competition for good school grades; youths will fail in the quest for a good job, 
or for a valuable partner; adults, men and women, will not be able to stand the 
pressure of work relationships and to play the game of the struggle for life. 

Modern realities are of course much more complex than this over-simplified 
picture would have it. The point however is that the harder the generalized 
competition, the more important will be the resources that individuals (and 
nuclear families) can receive from their parents and kin, be they economic 
resources, cultural resources, physical resources, connections or other kinds of 
trump cards in the tough game of urban life. The latter, rather than suppressing 
the role of kinship ties, may simply be redefining it. 
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Hence the importance of the transmissions, between generations, of various 
kinds of resources (Bernard and Renaud, 1976); and the value of an instrument 
that would allow one to observe such transmissions in the ‘longue durée’. The 
instrument should focus on the processes of transmissions in various social 
milieux; to explore each case in depth; but to pick up cases and study them so as 
to make the case studies comparable and complementary with each other so that, 
in the end, one would be able to say something about the whole process which 
each case study illuminates only partially. In doing case studies one should 
quantify what can be quantified, in order to make room for statistical treatment if 
. and when it proves meaningful (Gribaudi, 1987). 

This is the general philosophy of the method. There are no doubt several 
ways to implement it. For instance, one could reconstruct through interviews the 
‘family histories’ of a representative sample of nuclear families in a given society; 
this is the approach Paul Thompson has been exploring (Thompson, 1990). The 
one we are going to describe here is slightly different: it enlarges the unit of 
observation from one to several nuclear families related by kinship ties; as for the 
construction of the sample it rather follows the route of ‘theoretical sampling’ 
mapped out by Glaser and Strauss (1967). 


3. From. EGO-centred to Socio-centred Genealogies 

In the method of Social Genealogies Commented On and Compared, the unit of 
observation is not an individual, but a set of life trajectories of individuals (and 
nuclear families) connected by kinship relations. The basic idea is to define the 
unit of observation so as to include several generations (at least three), and to have 
roughly as many persons/couples on each generation; in short, to define 
‘rectangular’ genealogies. 

The genealogical idea is central to the cultural models of most preliterate 
societies, where kinship relationships constitute the core matrix of all social 
relationships. It has also played a central role throughout the whole history of 
Europe; but because of its focus on ‘blood’ and ‘ancestors’ it has been rejected by 
the universalistic and individualistic values that form the core of western 
modernity's cultural model (L. Dumont, 1977, 1983). 

The paradox is that what makes traditional genealogies inadequate for the 
sociologist is their focus on one individual. Their usual form is the ‘family-tree’ of 
one person, EGO; it looks like an inverted pyramid made up of increasingly 
numerous layers of ancestors: parents, grandparents, great grandparents and so 
on. The symmetrical form is the 'généalogie descendante’, whereby all 
descendants of a given person, usually some king, lord, or perhaps robber baron, 
are traced down, making up an upright pyramid with EGO at the vortex. 

Both these forms may be called ego-centred genealogies. Each one of us, 
each individual és the tip of two such twin pyramids, the one made up of her/his 
ancestors, the other made up of her/his (real and virtual) descendants. Each 
person on a genealogical tree is actually a point where two such inverted 
pyramids touch each other at their vortex. If all such ego-centred genealogies 
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were actually drawn for a given society, the real structure of objective kinship 
relationships over generations in this society would be made explicit. Although 
kinship is made up of simple elements, i.e. alliance, filiation and siblinghood, the 
resulting effects of their combinations are very complex. But what is important 
for our purpose is that when one tries to imagine how such a network would 
look, the pyramidal shape of traditional genealogies loses its salience, it appears as 
a mere consequence of their focus on individuals (EGOs). In what may be called 
a socio-centred genealogy, generations made up of unlimited numbers of (mostly 
paired) individuals are seen to succeed each other, their members establishing 
links of marriage between themselves and raising children that will in turn form 
couples and procreate. 


4. The ‘Window’: Definition of the Unit of Observation 

One of the core ideas of the viewpoint developed in the previous section is that 
the unit of sociological observation of family-related mobility processes should 
not be the individual, not even the nuclear family, but a portion of this unlimited 
texture of kinship ties that link together the members of one population. In order 
to register both the effects of social change on individuals’ and families’ destinies 
and the transmissions within families, the unit of observation should comprise at 
least three generations in depth, and take up a roughly rectangular (or trapezoid) 
shape, thus mirroring the replacement of generations in the society at large. 
Hence the question: how to carve, on the texture of kinship relations, a window 
of observation that would take up such a shape? What could be a rectangular (or 
trapezoid) genealogy? 

There are probably several answers to this riddle; only one will be proposed 
here. Let us start with a couple of middle-aged adults, referred to hereinafter as 
the Couple of Father and Mother, which will be at the centre of the ‘window’. 
We shall include in this window the children of this couple, the parents of the 
Father and the parents of the Mother; we will also include the Mother's siblings, 
their spouses and their children (Mother's nieces and nephews); and the same on 
Father's side. In this way there are, on the middle-generation level and on the 
younger-generation level, enough couples and individuals to afford a compari- 
son and avoid focusing on one lineage only (Figure 1). 

With such a definition (Bertaux, 19923), however, the level of the older 
generation contains only four persons (two pairs of ‘grandparents’), too few to 
bring enough relevant information. One solution would seem to be to include in 
the window the siblings of those four persons (Grandfathers and Grand- 
mothers). This solution, however, is not the best, since the descendants of these 
siblings, although linked ‘upwardly’ through their parents to the rest of the core 
Couple's kinship network, will not establish links with it anymore; their lineages 
will go their own ways. 

A better solution consists in including the parents of the spouses of Father's 
or Mother's siblings. Although such couples seem very remote from the central 
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Figure 1. Window of Observation for Viewing Three Generations 


Couple (they are three links away: sibling/alliance/ascendancy) they are indeed 
grandparents of the Couple's nephews and nieces. From all the lineages of 
descent issuing from each of those added couples, one will each time link by 
marriage to the core network at the middle-level generation. If (f+ m) is the 
number of siblings of, respectively, Father and Mother, and if all get married, 
then the number of couples in the middle generation will be (f+ m + 1); and the 
number of couples in the older generation will be (f+ m + 2). If we are in a 
society in which the average number of surviving children is about 2, then the 
unit of observation carved by the window thus defined will indeed mirror the 
general process of generations succeeding one another. If the number of 
surviving children is decidedly higher, then one may increase the middle level by 
including also the siblings of the spouses of f or m’s siblings. These new sets of 
siblings are somehow orthogonal to the sets of f’s and ms siblings; their children 
are cousins of the core Couple's nieces and nephews. 

As for the ratio between the number of individuals in the middle and the 
youngest generations, it depends on the number of siblings: if the average birth 
rate is n children per couple, this ratio will be of 2/2. If n = 2 children per couple, 
the window will select the same number of persons on the last two generations. If 
n — 6 surviving children per couple, as was the case not so long ago and still is the 
case in some developing countries today, the window will select three times as 
many persons in the younger generation; but this growth will only mirror the 
overall demographic growth of the society. Of course it should be understood 
that since the focus is on the shaping of social trajectories, the youngest 
generation to be included in the window should be the one whose orientations of 
the life courses are already visible; for children who are still in their pre-teenage 
years, the range of possible futures is usually too wide to provide useful 
information.. 

Other definitions of the window of observation are possible; two possible 
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Figure 2. Extension to the Window of Observation in Figure 1 


extensions have been mentioned above. The definition proposed here attempts 
to mirror as much as possible the processes of transmissions between gener- 
ations in the society at large. It respects the overall demographic proportions 
between the two younger generations but not between the older ones. In 
theory it might seem that starting from a fourth, ‘oldest’ generation should 
solve this problem; in practice, however, this is not always feasible. But one has 
to be pragmatic: the goal is not so much to respect a predetermined blueprint, 
but to collect interesting, i.e. substantively meaningful, data. In the following 
we shall call Social Genealogy the unit of observation carved, on the unlimited 
socio-centred genealogy of a population, by a window of observation such as 
the one described in Figure 2. 


5. The Data Collection 
What one wants to know about the unit under observation may be listed as 
follows: 

(a) the life trajectories of the individuals it includes (see e.g. Bertaux, 1980, 
1986). These life trajectories however have to be collected in a comparative 
perspective, i.e. not only as individual trajectories, but also as life trajectories of 
individuals as siblings, as members of the same generation, as parents (whose 
trajectory profiles influence the shaping of their children's trajectories) and as 
spouses (likewise influencing their spouse's trajectory). They should also include 
those life projects that could not be realized, since those are crucial, for example, 
in helping to map the ‘champ des possibles’ that lay before each individual: 
unfulfilled projects help to delineate the borders of such ‘champs’ (fields of 
realistically possible life courses); 

(b) descriptions of family microcultures, and of processes of intergener- 
ational transmissions between generations within families; as well as failures of 
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such processes, for there are resources which are made available by the parents to 
their children, but not reappropriated by the latter; 

(c) whenever possible, descriptions of the local social contexts within which 
strategies were developed and implemented, opportunities were seized, trans- 
missions took place, trajectories got shaped, destinies were decided. 

It is out of such materials that sociological hypotheses will be progressively 
developed; it is on and with them that grounded theorizations may eventually be 
built. If the materials thus collected are rich enough it does not matter so much 
that all regions of the ‘window’ could not be fully investigated, or that the 
window itself is rectangular where it should be trapezoid. The goal is primarily to 
identify, describe and understand phenomena, rather than measure accurately 
their frequency: the contents of fieldwork observations appear more important 
than the exact form of the unit of observation actually investigated. 

What is nevertheless crucial is to include several lineages in the window. Not 
that the history of ove single lineage would remain uninteresting: it is indeed the 
right tool to get at transmissions and other intergenerational relations; it helps to 
develop a picture of how individual and group trajectories got embedded in local 
contexts (the definition of what is ‘local’ is of course relative to the cultural model 
of the family itself: it may be a village, a town, a region, the nation or networks 
extending beyond the borders of nations). It is also at the level of such histories of 
lineages that one may witness not only the differentiation of siblings’ trajectories, 
in itself a fascinating phenomenon, but also systemic effects, i.e. the interactions 
between siblings’ trajectories (Hareven, 1982). And it goes without saying that it 
is at this level that the central place of women in shaping their kin’s trajectories 
can be documented: family life was and still is to a large extent the sphere of 
women. 

But the risk in focusing on one single lineage is of forgetting about contexts; 
for instance, what is remembered as the bold initiative of some family member, 
once replaced in its local historical context, may appear as a timely and not 
unusual response to new external opportunities. 

The comparison of lineages’ histories within a single Social Genealogy helps 
greatly to reduce this risk. Behind this affirmation lies the assumption that 
lineages which get connected through a marriage run somehow within similar 
contexts; but this assumption is indeed very often justified. Sociological research 
has long shown that people subconsciously look for, and do find, life partners 
who are similar to themselves, ie. have similar educational, cultural and 
sometimes social backgrounds, and similar life projects (Girard, 1981). How 
many marriages took place, in not so ancient times, between a young woman and 
her best friend’s brother, or her brother’s best friend? Hence one may expect, and 
one indeed finds in socio-centred genealogies, parallel-running lineages. In 
France for instance, there will be cases of rural families whose children have 
moved to cities to work as labourers, often with a project of eventually becoming 
self-employed. The chances are that young migrants from the same region will 
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meet each other in the city and get married. Thus a Social Genealogy will yield 
several parallel histories of lineages, with just the right proportions of similarity 
and difference to make comparison fully meaningful. 


6. The Basic Biographical Data 

For every person included in the window of observation, alive or dead, one 
should record a number of basic biographical data. These obviously include 
name, gender, year of birth, place of birth (name and type of settlement); school 
achievement; the main steps of the occupational career, including for each 
transition the dates, or person’s age, and circumstances, e.g. ‘stopped being 
employed when first child was born’; year of marriage, birth year of children, 
years of divorce and remarriage if any; main events of the spatial trajectory and 
age at migration; year of death, and cause of death if ‘non-natural’ (e.g. casualty in 
war, civil war, repression, epidemic, suicide, etc.). 

Such basic biographical data can be used in various ways. The first is at the 
level of the case study of the Social Genealogy itself. Basic biographical data, 
when written for each person directly in a diagram such as the one pictured in 
Figure 2, yield a very rich picture. The diagram can be made more readable by 
using conventions, such as a vertical time dimension; each event, such as birth or 
marriage, will then be placed on its corresponding horizontal (millennium) line 
(Figure 3). Mentioning, for instance, occupations on such a diagram allows the 
researcher to perceive instantly some of the most obvious transmissions of situs, 
as when the three sons of a carpenter become carpenters, or building contractors, 
and his two daughters marry men from the building trades. What appeared so far 
as a network of persons mating and giving birth to new persons, becomes a set of 
linkages between occupations; the persons as individuals recede into the 
background, and occupations (which connote social positions) come to the 
foreground. Adding basic biographical data to the diagram, including not only 
occupations but educational levels and residential places, transforms it com- 
pletely. The diagram becomes like a little mirror, in which societal processes 
reflect themselves: migrations from rural settlements to urban contexts; 
development of industrial and service sectors; general rise of educational level; 
professionalization of women and continuity of their occupational careers after 
marriage; declining rates of birth; general rise in the frequency of divorces, etc. 
But it also becomes a magnifying lens through which one can observe how 
occupations in one generation lead to new but related occupations in the next 
one; or how families with similar backgrounds made differential uses of new 
opportunities. On the network of kinship relations, several networks of relations 
thus get superimposed, which express underlying transmissions of situs and 
status in a general context of societal change. While statistics « ipture general 
trends, and life stories appear to focus on particular life « urses, social 
genealogies allow us to observe how general trends and particular lives interact 
with each other. Collective events and processes do shape lives, but they do not 
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float above society: they are made up by and of the actions and interactions of 
real, concrete, identifiable pérsons, either as individuals pursuing their own 
private interests or as carriers of institutional roles. 

The basic biographical data may also be coded and processed by compu- 
tation, as in the ‘event history’ approach. One should however be aware of at 
least three basic differences between this kind of data and usual survey data: 

1. The issue of the degree of statistical representativity of the sample needs 
close examination, as the unit of observation is not an individual but a whole 
cluster of individual lives. If the EGOs of social genealogies have not been chosen 
at random (for instance, if they are a scholar’s students, as in Bertaux, 1982, or 
Andorka, 1990), a comparison of the social composition of each generational 
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level with general censuses is required. Once detected, imbalances may be cor- 
rected by selective weighting, or by adding specific case studies through field- 
work research (as, for example, Andorka did for Hungary when he realized that 
none of his students came from a family of farm labourers). From the point of 
view of representativity Social Genealogies have an interesting property: through 
the inclusion of uncles and aunts into the window of observation, they allow us 
to reach out for the life trajectories of members of previous generation who did 
not have descendants, thus correcting a built-in bias of classical surveys on inter- 
generational social mobility, whose samples necessarily omit childless persons in 
the previous generations. This feature takes on added significance when child- 
lessness is not a random phenomenon but a sôcial-historical one, concerning 
whole groups: witness, for example, in Québec, the key social-historical role of 
Catholic priests, and nuns, who were long in charge not only of ‘paroisses’ but 
also of the education, health and even local government of the French-Catholic 
Canadians; or elsewhere, the generations decimated by war before they had the 
time to bear children; or those men and women who were victims of harsh politi- 
cal repression in their young years; or the phenomenon of emigration, by which 
sizable parts of a generation disappear from retrospective reconstructions based 
on samples of the next generation. In all these cases the construction of social 
genealogies allows us to restore the original place, existence, life trajectories and 
especially the influence of these men and women, provided that at least one of 
their kin remained within the population under observation and had children. 

2. The second difference between classical survey data and Social Genea- 
logies' basic biographical data has to do with the nature of the data: to code and 
process the individual data yielded by Social Genealogies as if they had come 
from a random sample of individuals would be to miss their main feature, which 
is relational; witness, for example, the differentiation between siblings' trajec- 
tories, which by itself opens up the way to meaningful comparisons, and further- 
more may be assumed to result from systemic processes. Techniques of data- 
processing for Social Genealogies data will have to be built around this very 
specific property, lest they miss what appears so often in case studies of Social 
Genealogies as one of their most interesting properties, i.e. the possibility of de- 
veloping comparisons in a systematic way. 

3. The third difference is that, while a single social genealogy may contain 
several dozens of individual trajectories about which basic biographical data are 
given, these data have not been obtained —unlike in surveys — by addressing ques- 
tions directly to all concerned individuals, but merely to a few and sometimes 
only one member(s) of the kinship network. Hence the question: how valid, how 
reliable, are those kinds of data, as compared with classical survey data? There is a 
gain of productivity to be made by asking a family member to give data about 
other members of her/his kinship network, and there is often no other way to 
proceed (for instance, if the persons are dead); but it may imply some costs in 
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This last point deserves further study. Many classical surveys do ask re- 
spondents to give data about, for example, their father's occupation when they 
themselves were aged 14, their mother's education and so on: it is a common 
assumption in developed societies that most people will know the answer to 
such simple questions. But how many other facts do they know, or are they 
expected to know, about their kin? If we call the extent of such knowledge 
about kin the ‘champ mémoriel familial’ (family memory field), how wide and 
accurate is this field on average, in a given society? How much does it vary 
according to gender, age, generations, social milieux, education, spatial or social 
mobility, and other factors? We know of no systematic research on this issue 
(see however Bertaux and Thompson, 1993a, 1993b; Muxel, 1993). But the very 
concept of constructing social genealogies encompassing dozens of life trajec- 
tories, including some of people long dead, by interviewing merely a handful of 
informants in the kinship network, rests on the assumption that through the 
interactions of family life, people do develop some kind of a ‘champ mémoriel 
familial" relative to their kin. The experience of constructing social genealogies 
progressively reveals the contours and characteristics of those champs mémo- 
riels, for unlike in surveys, the interviewers ask the interviewees to provide 
information (notably basic biographical data, but also stories) about a maxi- 
mum number of their relatives. 

Our experience shows that, as a rule, middle-aged or aging women appear 
usually to have not only a wider but a much richer ‘memory field’ than men, 
sometimes knowing more about their husband’s own family than he does 
himself; that in urban contexts the upper-class families, aristocracies and well- 
established bourgeoisies develop a (collective) family memory which is much 
wider and richer in social facts, stories and myths than the working-class or 
white-collar families or mobile families (Le Wita, 1988); that older persons 
know and understand much more than younger ones. 

Such expected but not yet fully documented findings may be carrying 
far-reaching meanings, if one discards the commonsense explanations in terms 
of gender, education and age. For instance, it may not be gender per se, but the 
tradition of ascribing women to the sphere of ‘family life’, ie. the sphere of 
production and reproduction of human being themselves, in contrast with the 
ascription of men to the sphere of the production of things, that may account 
for women’s more extended knowledge of kinship relations. To this rule of 
gender division of labour, men producing goods, women producing life (the 
latter sphere is what we have called elsewhere ‘anthroponomy’; see Bertaux, 
1977, 1992b) there have been many exceptions, but more often than not they 
confirmed the rule until recent times. The overall pattern may explain why, in 
constructing social genealogies, whether in Québec, France, England, Hungary 
or Russia, one consistently finds that the best informant, the one with the 
largest and richest ‘champ mémoriel, will usually be a middle-aged or aging 
woman. But the question arises of whether this phenomenon will continue 
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unchanged. As for written genealogies based on specific research, they seem, by 
contrast, usually the outcome of the genealogical interests of retired men. 

Young people, whatever their gender, usually do not know much about 
their kin. They are future-oriented and have as a rule little interest in the past of 
their own family. They are not good ‘on-the-spot’ informants; but if asked, as 
students, to search for basic biographical data and stories about their relatives, 
including collateral lineages, they will bring back much data and stories, tracking 
down aunts and cousins in remote places and bringing data and stories that no 
outsider could ever dream of collecting. This phenomenon is well known, as are 
its pedagogic qualities; with the method proposed here, however, it can be 
harnessed to contribute to sociological research (Bertaux, 1982; Andorka, 1990; 
Elliott, 1994; other scholars in Northern Ireland, Slovenia, Venezuela, Mexico 
and China are currently repeating the experiment). 

In upper- and middle-class families, the richness of family memory appears 
often as the sign and direct consequence of much more tangible (property) 
transmissions. But this long span of collective memory in propertied families has 
turned into its opposite in post-revolutionary societies, such as the Soviet Union 
or China, where membership of the former upper class not only needed to be 
dissimulated to the authorities but also hidden from one's own children and 
grandchildren. 

The quality and quantity of basic biographical data and family stories that 
one can expect to extract from one person, either in one interview or by enlisting 
her/his cooperation over some duration, depends therefore on several factors 
which deserve further study, if only because they are sociological phenomena in 
their own right. In practice however there have been very few cases where one 
could not find relatives of the first person approached (EGO) who would not 
know enough to allow one to construct a social genealogy encompassing several 
generations in depth and several lineages in width. Our own experience in 
France, Québec, and now Russia, shows that a middle-aged person usually 
knows the basic biographical data of about at least a dozen relatives who may be 
her/his siblings, parents, grandparents, children, spouse, spouse's siblings or 
siblings’ spouses; and quite often also some of his/her uncles and aunts, and their 
children. Two or three interviews in older generations are thus enough to collect 
and cross-check the basic biographical data for 12 to 20 or so persons, which is 
about the right size for a case study of a social genealogy. 


7. The Family Stories 

Even if one wanted to do so, it would be impossible to get from informants the 
basic biographical data without getting at the same time comments and meanings 
attached to the events of a given person’s life trajectory: why or how did it take 
the course it took, what happened, how and why; what the person (or her/his 
parents) wanted but failed to achieve; in short, what really did happen and how it 
happened to happen. Because people are not things but human beings, their 
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existence through time, their life trajectory, the issue of this life's meaning(s) is 
immanent to the life itself; questions about the factual events of a life will 
immediately raise the question of what these events mean. Sociological research, 
dealing with phenomena which are not natural but cultural, also needs to develop 
interpretive and reflexive frameworks, which are of course not exclusive of, but 
complementary to, the use of statistical data. Within such an interpretive 
framework, which considers people as (at least potential) subjects and their 
actions as meaningful to them, the stories and ‘comments’ which informants 
volunteer to help make sense of their own or their kin's life trajectories are 
precious to the researcher (Gaulejac, 1988). To reject such stories because they 
are ‘not objective'( but what could be an ‘objective’ story?), because they are 
‘subjective’, unchecked, value-loaded, mythical, would simply amount to 
applying the criteria which are good for survey research to another, quite 
different method of observation; what if standardized surveys about careers were 
considered useless by sociologists because standardized questionnaires do not 
offer respondents any room for explaining what really happened to them? The 
truth is that each approach has to be judged in its own terms. It is for instance 
obvious that basic biographical data, which register facts but not meanings — 
sociological as well as psychological ones—are not the last word as far as objective 
knowledge of ‘what really happened’ is concerned. Listening to the comments 
and stories that are volunteered, one soon realizes that by adding those 
admittedly subjective data one understands much better what happened to 
individuals and families. Here as elsewhere, subjectivities contribute to the 
progress of objective knowledge. 

For the sociologist, the real significance of collecting family stories which 
comment on basic biographical data lies in their potentially sociological contents. 
When encouraged through interviewing to describe the strategies that underlay a 
life-shaping decision, or the moral microclimate of a given nuclear family, and 
especially the context of a given event in their own life or that of one of their 
relatives, informants develop first-degree interpretations which are rich in 
sociographical information and often loaded with sociological insights. In 
attempting to explain why they or another person did what they did, or to make 
sense of life events, informants are often led to describe contexts as game-like 
situations, and to make explicit some of the underlying rules of these games; 
whether the event shows one of such rules in action and the constraining 
consequences it had on a life course, or whether the individual, as player in a 
game, understood the rule in time to use it to his/her benefit. 

Such descriptions often recall Balzac’s novels, where the social games of 
acquiring wealth, status or power are played with the resources of energy, 
seduction, cleverness, information gathering and manipulation of others, political 
alliances, and where the ignorance of the real rules of the game(s) is fatal to the 
innocent; and Balzac certainly was a great connoisseur of mobility games. Hence, 
by insisting that his/her informant describe contexts of biographical events, and by 
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collecting family stories in this light, the sociologist taps existing fields of local 
knowledge about the rules of social games, i.e. first-degree interpretations that 
may prove very valuable for the development of grounded theorizations. 

This is not to say that all comments and stories that are told about oneself or 
one's kin are accurate; they are oral sources and should be critically examined as 
any source must be (Thompson, 1988). They do contain myths, but myths need 
to be known, for they are real through their consequences (Burchardt, 1990; 
Byng-Hall with Thompson, 1990; Peneff, 1990b; Samuel and Thompson, 1990). 
Their value for the research needs to be measured by reference not to the 
(utopian) ‘objective story’ that nobody will ever know, but rather to the level of 
understanding that an outsider could reach without them, i.e. by looking only at 
the basic biographical data. 

This topic would deserve at least a whole paper in itself; let me point out only 
one key property of those family stories, or ‘comments’ (hence the expression 
‘Social Genealogies Commented On’): the more mobility there is in the history 
of an individual, nuclear family or kinship network, the more useful are such 
comments about life trajectories. If the basic data on a Social Genealogy diagram 
show lineages of peasants tilling the same piece of land for generations and 
intermarrying; or lineages of workers taking a job, generation after generation, in 
the same textile mill; or lineages of teachers, doctors or artisans, then the 
sociologist may feel he/she understands what has been happening: a mere 
reproduction of the parents’ social status through the direct intergenerational 
transmission of the trade. Even such a simple assumption may appear a 
misinterpretation on closer examination, i.e. by listening to family stories and 
pushing their interpretation further (see Bertaux and Bertaux-Wiame, 1988). But 
the further away lineage trajectories are from such ideal-typical reproduction or 
‘immobility’ patterns, the more family stories are needed to help understand 
what were the ‘real stories’ behind the observed mobilities and discontinuities. 
Cases of strong upward mobility that cannot be explained by education, of status 
mobility through marriage, of clear downward mobility, of long-distance 
migrations; cases of strong differentiation between the social trajectories of 
siblings; of drastic situs change or other unexpected twists in individual lives; in 
short, all trajectories that include mobilities, change, discontinuity and rupture 
require added understandings that usually cannot be guessed correctly by 
looking only at the basic biographical data. And it is through such family stories, 
which so strongly stimulate the sociological imagination, that the substantive 
domain of this field of sociological research may be widened. 


Prospects 


Practitioners in the sociology of social mobility processes have been so used to 
satisfying themselves with the aggregate social statistics yielded by nation-wide. 
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surveys that they may have forgotten the taste of concrete social-historical 
descriptions and narratives. We hope to have shown that other methods, by 
looking at the same social-historical processes from another viewpoint, will 
provide new knowledge and open the door for substantive developments. 

We have focused here on factors internal to families, such as transmissions 
between generations, differentiation of siblings’ trajectories, or the crucial role 
that women play as sisters, wives, mothers, aunts and grandmothers in shaping 
the lives of their kin. But there are other built-in blind spots of nation-wide 
surveys that can be investigated by means of the kind of local knowledge that is 
yielded by case histories of families. Let us list a few of them here by way of 
conclusion. 

Nation-wide surveys yield data that are averaging out differences, between, 
for example, regions, that may be of considerable importance. Why is it for 
instance that some underdeveloped villages, towns, cities, regions or countries 
remain stagnant (in vicious circles of stagnation that seem impossible to break) 
while others which would look very similar morphologically begin developing 
new skills, tapping new markets, building new industries, sending migrants 
overseas and seeing the virtuous circles of positive feedbacks grow and 
proliferate? (Contini, 1995). Representative surveys will necessarily lump 
together the very different courses of such socio-historical processes of 
differentiation; but if Social Genealogies are collected properly, i.e. with an 
orientation towards the contexts external to the families, the processes of 
differentiation of human communities will become visible, if not fully docu- 
mented. 

Take now those groups of people which, because the social status of their 
families of origin has been destroyed by a revolution, or because their main living 
is made from illicit activities, need to protect themselves from the statistical eye of 
the State. Take the cohorts who come on to the labour market in times of 
recession, and try to survive outside formal occupations — and thus out of reach 
of statistical surveys. Take women’s multiple contributions to the shaping of the 
life courses of their siblings, husbands, children and grandchildren through ways 
that remain largely invisible to statistics. These are three very different but 
relevant processes that call for knowledge of the ‘real stories’, and hence for the 
collection of Social Genealogies mentioned by the informants. 

The data and stories thus collected should all be used within a given 
sociological framework with the purpose of reshaping and enriching it. We do 
not believe the primary task of the sociologist is to understand the histories of 
individuals or families better than they do themselves. While hard work is needed 
to build up a consistent case study of a Social Genealogy Commented On, 
particularly in developing a second-order interpretation on the basis of 
first-order comments as proposed by the informants, one should never forget 
that the ultimate aim of the sociologist lies beyond isolated case studies: the 
sociological focus is ultimately on the ‘blanks’ between individuals, between 
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rom quantitative to qualitative, the sociological object undergoes transform- 

ations in which explanation seems to have more to do with the ‘quality’ of the 
materials selected than with the object itself of this would-be social science (see 
Houle, 1982). One might ask further: does the object of social scientific inquiry 
not differ from that of the natural sciences in that, in the former, one could do 
without description, since “social sciences have as their object domain a reality 
which is always already described by itself” (Quéré, 1985: 3)? Or is a transition 
obligatory (Granger, 1981)? The inroads of hermeneutics into the social sciences 
invite further consideration: could the hermeneutic circle be the ultimate 
guarantor against positivism? 

What is the status of ‘data’ in sociology, since social and sociological 
construction determine all explanation? The required discovery of common 
sense, research in “natural logic” (Grize, 1986) and “human reasoning” (Bertaux, 
1976a) chart new paths for the examination of these questions. We do not know 
how to void all description, but all sociologies are dependent on a sociology of 
knowledge. 

Life histories, life stories or accounts of practices cannot do away with 
questions that lie at the heart of the new sociological perspective — perhaps more 
simply: the new ‘biographical’ method. These questions are related to theoretical 
and methodological issues not easily resolved, as well as to the development of 
sociology itself. Bertaux’s radical critique of positivism, for example, has made it 
possible to imagine for a moment a paradigmatic revolution — if we allow that 
there is such a thing as a paradigm in quantitative methodology. More generally, 
one must recognize that in all cases, the status of explanation will be discussed 
hereafter in contexts where it appears to have acquired some legitimacy. This 
status remains problematic in the current state of what is conventionally called 
‘qualitative methodology’. 

The new methodological framework brings together elements of the ongoing 
debate between proponents of quantitative and qualitative methods. The issue, if 
only from this point of view, isa terribly strategic one: will sociology be able to give 
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itself a general methodology, methods and techniques not solely dependent on the 
nature of the data (be it numerical or textual) but also on a theoretical construct, a 
definition of its object including a theory of its measurement (Granger, 1982)? 

The recent history of the discipline might be represented by the motion of a 
pendulum, with continuity as the only thing of which we can be sure. From a 
first qualitative period, that of the Chicago School, we have moved to a second 
quantitative period, the critique of which now ensures the renewal of the 
qualitative. Yet current difficulties in qualitative practices (particularly as regards 
life histories) give us a glimpse of the first signs of a return to the quantitative. The 
period of these swings of the pendulum may vary but the overall nature of the 
motion is predictable. 

Sociology has gone a long way to define the specificity of its procedures and 
of its object. Yet, the overly reductionist character of much of the work 
accomplished to date makes it necessary to reconsider now all the forgotten 
dimensions of the social. Life histories allow for this reconsideration: historians, 
psychologists, writers, political scientists, sociologists, anthropologists and 
others find themselves before the rediscovered wealth of social data. The 
pendulum moves from the object to its dissolution but it makes reconstitution 
predictable. The point here is not to plead against pluri-/inter-/multi- 
disciplinarity (Resweber, 1981); rather it is to propose for what it is worth —that 
disciplinarity must first exist. The pendulum recedes into the background. 

The situation is obviously more complex and, happily, opinions diverge on 
the subject. Pirés (1982) has described the failed debate about quantitative and 
qualitative approaches at the time of the first disappearance of life histories as a 
research method at Chicago in the late 1930s. In a convincing but much less 
reassuring way he has also very accurately indicated to what extent these 
methods were related to the objects of research of Chicago sociologists. He has 
shown that the vulnerability of the methods was in fact that of a ‘changing’ 
discipline. I would suggest that without elementary precautions and pruderice 
the debate will fail again, the reason being that it sends us back to fundamental 
questions in sociology, questions about its object and about the specificity of its 
knowledge and methods. 

Life histories might allow a reformulation of these questions and the key 
issue in their analysis could well be to get us out of the impasse, the trap of this 
false debate opposing ‘quantitativists’ and ‘qualitativists’. These are the problems 
which I wish to examine with the aid of examples, no doubt too briefly 
summarized, in order to try and grasp in the analysis of a recognized historical 
knowledge what this original route might be. This recognized historical 
knowledge has uncertain theoretical status but it guarantees all the same new 
sociological knowledge. The biographical approach will thus be considered 
according to the three constituent dimensions of any research process, namely as 
(i) material for analysis, (ii) technique or method, (iii) a new theoretical 
framework or, at least, a framework with theoretical aspirations. 
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The originality of life histories and the difficulty of analysing them, were readily 
apparent, particularly in terms of the primary definition of the material, right 
from the start. "The 15,000 letters exchanged between Polish emigrants or the 
autobiography of a Polish adventurer as collected by Thomas and Znaniecki, 
constitute the ‘perfect type of sociological material”, recall Grafmeyer and 
Joseph (1979). Monographs and life histories completed this primary material. 
Originally then, the life-history material was diverse, including private diaries, 
and its ‘perfect’ character derived from the fact that its genesis was untouched by 
the sociologist’s hand. Besides, all the ‘personal papers’, monographs and life 
histories were used to analyse the object of ‘urban ecology’ — the relationship of 
the individual to her/his environment. 

The Laval research, though partly a continuation of the Chicago project, 
says nothing explicit about this connection. Dumont et al.’s major undertaking 
on ideologies in French Canada (1971, 1974, 1978, 1979) analysed the 
transformations revealed by these ideologies. From the perspective of the Quiet 
Revolution, hypotheses that had been formulated during the early stages of the 
research were tested by analysing what the lives of people had been like during 
that period, and during the discontinuities of the 1960s in particular (Dumont, 
Hamelin, Godin, Montminy, Lessard, Gagnon and Harvey, 1971). The 
population chosen for this survey research had been 20 years of age in the 1940s. 
The history of each of the respondents’ lives was used for measurement of what 
“recent changes of contemporary Quebec” had been in everyday life — whether 
the respondents were conscious of them or not. The sample was not statistically 
representative, but about 100 life histories were collected, representing different 
milieux and social classes in various regions of Quebec. Interestingly, the life 
histories were collected for the task of testing but also to explain what was 
defined as the ‘vécu’ (lived experience) of the people in Quebec (Dumont and 
Gagnon, 1973). 

The work of Bertaux-Wiame and Bertaux on bakeries in France (1980) is just 
as revealing. An essential dimension of their research was the transformation of 
the economy of bread-baking or, more precisely, of setting up a business as a 
baker in France, as well as the newer difficulties encountered in the context of 
broader transformations of the French society, notably economic. How does 
one become a self-employed baker, and in what conditions? This is the question 
they ask relentlessly in their research, making it possible to understand the 
gradual disappearance of artisanal bakeries and the concomitant newer con- 
straints for starting out in the bakery business. This has nothing to do with the 
Laval research, which focused on accounts of the subjects’ ‘vécw’ since 
childhood. Nor does it consider personal papers, nor is it a monograph. The 
Bertaux focused on accounts of practices, i.e. 'stories' of the baker's practice who, 
ideally, remained so established until retirement, until the establishment of a 
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successor. Such practices were very well described in their project. The 
saturation of material with regard to the object of research served there to 
delimit the population interviewed (Bertaux, 1980). Neither survey nor sample 
then, the number of life stories is relative to the constructed representation of 
the research object at the moment when this representation is recognized as 
such by the researcher. 

To summarize: in the case of the Chicago School, analysis was concerned 
with the relations of the individual to her/his environment. In the second study 
undertaken by the Laval School, what was analysed was the social conscious- 
ness of a transformation that was determining for what happened to this 
consciousness, and analysed so as to test hypotheses formulated in the earlier 
stages of research through the ‘vécu’ of the subjects. Finally, in the case of 
bakers' practices, the researchers were interested in the economic structure of a 
particular sector undergoing changes, and the accounts of practices which 
characterized this sector. Obviously, the objects of research were diverse, and 
the underlying assumptions of such different approaches have considerable 
theoretical and methodological implications. We will return to this. Note, 
however, that we have moved from urban ecology to the sociology of culture 
finally to touch on *anthroponomy" (Bertaux, 1977). Three examples, no 
doubt too briefly summarized, but to which could also be added the literature 
on ‘oral autobiographies’ (see A. Roche [1985] at the University of Provence) 
and that on oral history, not to mention the case of psychoanalysis which, 
strictly speaking, invented the life-history ‘method’ for its own purposes 
(Freud, 1927). Original material without any doubt, but is it really one and the 
same material? 


A Technique or a Method? 


Is the biographical approach then simply a matter of technique? The case of 
‘personal papers’ is quickly settled; one has to know how to find them and 
appreciate their theoretical wealth. Collecting life histories, life stories or 
accounts of practices rests on various interviewing techniques — works on this 
issue are not lacking; the key informant in anthropology is the best-known 
ancestor. Yet the heuristic value of the material and the wealth of the new 
approach are of a different order. Indeed the issue is theoretical and permits one 
to reach that into which questionnaires do not give access: different infor- 
mation, richer. As the Bertaux explained, the process of saturation sets the limit 
to the gradual construction of a representation of the sought-after object of 
research: 


A single life story stands alone, and it would be hazardous to generalize on the 
ground of that alone ... several life stories taken from the same set of 
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socio-structural relations support each other and make up, altoge:her, a strong 
body of evidence. (Bertaux and Bertaux-Wiame, 1981b: 187) 


The target here is the “socio-structural” pattern, different from subjectivity or 
the “socio-symbolic” order, i.e. value systems, social representations, i.e. 
ideology and the status conferred on this socio-symbolic order by various strains 
of current sociology, from Althusser’s ideological apparatus to the theory of the 
subject as the original producer of ideology. From ‘facts’ to the ‘sense’ conferred 
on them, we have completed a tour of what the objects of the life history should 
be when considered as objects for research. 

While the technique seems clear enough, the method remains to be 
discovered. Pertinent information is so judged by the researcher from the point 
of view of the object to be constructed. It is difficult to define the ‘how’ of the 
method and the criterion for determining when saturation has been reached. The 
‘how’ is disturbingly reminiscent of questions put on material that is gradually 
constituted; the status of the questions is no clearer than that of the replies. Their 
use, if left unspecified, could well lead, with experience, to a more economical 
and more rigorous systematization, namely, a questionnaire. The object is 
socio-structural and could easily allow this. By comparison with the example of 
the Chicago School (Pirés, 1982), the Bertaux’s approach may be considered 
exploratory with respect to all possible avenues of research into baking. 

“This is not to reproach the Bertaux with doing ‘limited research’. In addition 
to their socio-structural approach, they were concerned with “the life values and 
projects of those who make bread” (Bertaux, 1980: 204). The issue is difficult and 
the socio-symbolic features evoked here take us back to the sociology of 
knowledge, a theory of ideology, even to semiology. The questions there are also 
more numerous than the answers: what is a value? Indeed, in the symbolic order, 
a system of values cannot be reduced to a simple transposition of a ratio (value of 
use/exchange value) as set forth, for example, by L. Goldmann. The sociology of 
life histories can no more evade these questions than the sociology of the novel 
(Houle and Racine, 1983). 

In Chicago, there was no ‘method’ in the strict sense of the term, when they 
conducted analysis of personal papers. Further, life histories had to be reduced to 
“more or less formal types” (Grafmeyer and Joseph, 1979: 21). The weight of the 
material and, given the state of sociological methodology at the time, its 
cumbersome analysis, leave us with few illusions. However, the subtitle of 
Grafmeyer and Joseph’s (1979) work — ‘The Birth of Urban Ecology’ — gives a 
good idea of the rich theoretical and methodological intuitions which future 
researchers were to confront in the wake of this pioneering work. For its part, the 
Laval School had acquired considerable experience in the analysis of ideologies 
since Dumont (1960) and Fortin’s (1963) early works. Their analytical model, 
refined in turn by Gagnon (1963) and Ross (1969) was the first systematization of 
this kind of analysis. Widely used in subsequent research, the model did not 
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exclude other, properly hermeneutic, methods, as in Galipeau's remarkable Ga- 
zette des Campagnes (1971). 

While the first systematizations, of a clinical type, had not altered much of 
the research landscape, the 100-odd life histories collected by the Laval Schoo! 
had profound repercussions. Until then, the theory being elaborated had been 
used as a referent (Dumont, 1974). The theory considered ideologies as: (1) prac- 
tices of officialization, (ii) written discourse and, (iii) referring from the outset to 
written social discourse and received as such. The work of Dumont and of his 
collaborators reformulated the issues, focusing on analyses of oral discourse 
which had been, so to speak, officialized through transcription for the purposes 
of analysis. The status of this oral discourse was.unabashedly individual. 

Moreover, as noted by Gagnon and Jean (1975), life histories initially were 
collected without a theoretical framework or an explicit methodology. To my 
knowledge, even though it did not stress this point forcefully enough, the Laval 
School was unique in experimenting with methods of analysis adequate for dealing 
with the new material and the new theoretical questions it posed. Experimentation 
continues today from the perspective of a theory of identity and cultural praxis, 
focusing, for example, on (i) the totalization process at work in the history of an 
individual, (ii) typologies of life histories (the function of the farmer) or ‘vécus’ (the 
maladjusted traditionalist) or, (iii) efforts to update cognitive categories at work in 
life histories (Gagnon, 1980). Research in those areas should be followed up. If it 
remains clinical, it will raise the radically new character of knowledge distinct from 
ideologies — and require new resources which clinical analysis does not usually 
provide, such as the construction of a homology between two histories, thus 
guaranteeing sociological explanation. Indeed, how can one go from individual 
totalization processes to social processes? The typological method is very 
reductive as regards the singular character of life history, whereas the theoretical 
and methodological status of cognitive categories emerging from the analysis still 
has to be defined in accordance with a theory of knowledge or a theory of the 
subject (here one of identity — Gagnon, 1980; Gagnon and Jean, 1975). 

We have moved from information in the socio-structural sense to socio- 
symbolic information; from saturation to the analysis of cases with the diffi- 
culties just noted. Could it be that the opposition was not as irreducible as it ap- 
pears? For, if “social facts are supplied with meaning” (Ramognino and Cantor- 
Klein, 1974), then we ought to recognize that the much sought-after socio- 
structural object is already present, i.e. it is already constructed in the facts told in 
this particular mode. Further, the construction opens to more attentive readings. 
Although the resulting answers are not as reductive as those of questionnaires, let 
us at least recognize that their status remains imprecise. It is the construction, 
‘postulated’ or ‘induced’, as the case may be, which would justify an analysis of 
the readings, to update the methodological rules implicitly brought to bear in the 
work (Jean, 1976). 

If, as Bertaux explains (1980:208), representativeness defined by the 
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criterion of saturation fulfils the same function as that of a sample, what is this 
representativeness? That of the phenomenon to be analysed, or that of the object 
of research — preconstructed, constructed or to be constructed by the sociologist? 
Is one single baker representative of bread-baking? How many are needed? One 
baker can hardly be representative of the anthroponomic process that the rules of 
establishing oneself as a baker allow in this case to explain. How many 
unemployed people do we need for the ‘fact of not working’ to appear? How 
many unemployed people are needed to understand the economic structure of a 
society that explains unemployment (Greil, 1985)? These questions, it would 
appear, are not only methodological but theoretical and epistemological. What is 
the object of sociology? What do we want to explain? What is the status of the 
sought-after ‘explanation’? 


From ‘Vécu’ to Practice as Theoretical Object 


Newton’s apple was representative. No sample, no saturation was required 
there. The explanation had theoretical and methodological worth. One need not 
be a Newtonian neo-positivist to share these views. 

Recognizing that ‘indigenous’ knowledge has sociological value is to 
recognize that ‘the ordinary man is better informed than the sociologist’; we 
should no longer consider him a simple object of observation. Would this suffice 
to call into question the monopoly of our institutional knowledge (Ber- 
taux,1980: 219)? The question Bertaux asks is central. It could be put more 
radically. Who confers sociological value on so-called ‘indigenous’ knowledge? 
If there is such a thing as ‘indigenous’ knowledge, then it must be because 
non-indigenous knowledge exists. What is this knowledge and how can it be 
differentiated from the other? 

If there is a structured object, it is already constructed in knowledge that is 
not merely informative. This knowledge gives meaning to social life from the 
perspective of what is being told (this in no way exhausts its properties). If there is 
indeed knowledge, there must be rules which characterize it and confer on it a 
specificity to be defined. For example, if the indigenous person is an American 
citizen in the USA at the close of the 20th century, his or her knowledge will be 
altogether different from that of the indigenous hunter-gatherer and teller of 
myths in another society. 

Lévi-Strauss does not only find information in myths, but a mythical logic 
that cannot be reduced to a simple mode of production. That “language is the 
consciousness of real life” (Marx, 1968) does not mean that the consciousness and 
knowledge thus constituted in language are a reflection of the object of 
linguistics. What counts here is that we are dealing with ‘stories’. Although 
unique, these stories take the form of historical knowledge, knowledge of the 
account, of the story. The information sought by the analyst will have a different 
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meaning, depending on whether s/he is a sociologist, an historian or a 
psychoanalyst. Conversely, the goals of research can mark out the circumstances 
and the technique of the information-gathering process, by defining the nature of 
the information that is being looked for. The form remains the same, yet the 
work on that form differs in each case. 

The crux of the analysis is, how do forms incorporate contents? How does 
information in life-history research take shape? The characteristics of the process 
summarize what we call the ‘biographical approach’. The object of this mise en 
forme (‘process of taking shape") and the respective stages of the disciplines 
summarize the difficulties of analysis since, particularly in sociology, the object is 
a changing one. 

The difficulty resides in the fact that there is, really, a two-fold process 
related to (i) knowledge that is characteristic of life history and, (ii) knowledge 
that the sociologist elaborates on the basis of life-history knowledge, i.e. 
sociological knowledge. The transfer, from one to the other, seals the fate of the 
primary knowledge into the secondary knowledge by gradually qualifying it — 
or, as it were, disqualifying it when the analyst is an extreme positivist. This 
transfer, it must be recalled, is characteristic of all scientific procedures. It 
translates into polar epistemological opposites, ranging from the unsurpassable 
character of interpretative ‘tinkering’ to claims of scientifically rigorous 
explanation (Gagnon and Hamelin, 1979; Granger, 1982). 

It is possible to recognize and discriminate between these two knowledges. 
The first one is a constituent of a ‘concrete’ model of knowledge, making sense of 
immediate experience and as such, can be found in language. The second is a 
constituent of ‘abstract’ models of knowledge, the result of explicit work by the 
researcher aiming, at best, for scientific explanation (Granger, 1967). Moving 
from one to the other is a characteristic of all construction of a secondary form 
through work on a primary form — be it literary or scientific. The rules adopted 
define the work of the researcher and the quality of the result, be it an explanation 
or a novel. The transfer is more complex and the difficulties greater when the 
sociologist works (from the vantage point of her/his experience) on an experience 
other than her/his own and taking the form of a life history. It is nonetheless 
mandatory and requires prudence on the part of the traveller. 

The epistemology of science is instructive on this. Explanatory theories, 
which are the envy of social scientists, have all been preceded by descriptive 
theories serving later as supports. The Chicago Schools (old and new) remain an 
essential reference on this point (Laperriére, 1982) because it is possible to make 
their rules of description explicit by studying their research practices. The best 
example of description for which rules can be found remains the monograph, 
both as descriptive theory and as method. Bernier and Perrault’s analysis of the 
life stories of artists (1985) has gone beyond that; they do not proposea sociology 
of the practice of art but, more humbly, a sociography of it, reconstructed from 
the artists’ statements. The sociology of the individual thus exposed meets the 
more constructivist writings of the likes of Granger. 
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The difficulty, particularly in sociology, doubtless resides in the fact that 
attempts at coupling description with explanation do not accomplish either 
satisfactorily. It is possible to provide an empirical definition of positivism in 
sociology, exactly where description takes the place of explanation. It is not a 
matter of dissolving the sociological object in description, but of recognizing that 
it must be supported by description. Whether socio-structural or socio-symbolic, 
the defined object is related to how form incorporates content. Content is 
knowledge, and the socio-structural/socio-symbolic object is already empiri- 
cally constructed in knowledge. Knowledge requires nothing less than empirical 
deconstruction, namely, description of the rules by which the data have been 
incorporated into a form. Explanation is but the theoretical construction of the 
properties of the object, disengaged from its primary form of knowledge, from 
the viewpoint of the secondary sociological knowledge. 

Let us go further. It is no longer a question of deciding whether description 
is necessary or not. The required rediscovery of common sense is justifiable by a 
definition, by a theory of this form, through a sociology of knowledge. The 
object of the latter henceforth becomes the mandatory passage of all sociology. 
This sociology of knowledge could merge with an epistemology of common 
sense. The aims, as it were, are sociological, but they could be psychological, 
historical or other (in another perspective, Bachelard (1964) referred to a 
“psychoanalysis of matter”). 

If there is such a thing as cultural praxis, then it includes knowledge that 
must first be reconstituted and described prior to analysis. The social process 
then is the process of appropriation of reality — the construction of different, 
non-symbolic social processes. If we recognize that reality is made up of 
symbolic and non-symbolic processes, then we see clearly that, in order to know 
non-symbolic social processes, we have to know symbolic social processes. 

This symbolic construction can be analysed from the viewpoint of the 
subject, based on a theory of identity (Gagnon, 1980: 302-3). In the case of social 
transformations, it could be analysed from the perspective of a theory of 
difference or, more generally, a theory of otherness (Ramognino, 1982). G. H. 
Mead’s generalized Other (1934) is a social construct which can also be the object 
of such a theory. It is socially produced because it is the result of social 
interaction, based on a given state of social relations and processes, also symbolic: 


The individual possesses a self only in relation to the selves of the other members of 
his social group; and the structure of his self expresses or reflects the general 
behavior pattern of this social group to which he belongs, just as does the structure 
of the self of every other individual belonging to this social group (Mead, 1970 
[1934]: 164) 
Herein lies, without a doubt, the most difficult question in sociology — that of a 
theory of the subject which does not borrow its bases from psychology or 
psychoanalysis. A sociological theory of the subject requires that knowledge be 
analysed as a social process in which the singularity of the individual is preserved, 
and the modalities for the construction of this singularity are identified. The 
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construction of ‘singularity’ as the generalized Other par excellence in modern 
times may in this context be understood as homologous to what Piaget calls 
(1937/1977) ‘the construction of the real by the child". 

Kinship relations and alliances that form the basis of the kind of knowledge 
analysed as life histories provide such a concrete model of knowledge. The 
transformations of the model as a process of appropriation of a new reality and 
knowledge, i.e. as a social process, could be analysed with respect to the changes 
in Quebec society. The logic of the changes in the model is social logic. Individual 
logic proceeds from sociological necessity, since it is constituted in social logic. 

In their study, Gagnon and Jean (1975) identify observable shifts in ordinary 
statements; from the ‘we’ to the ‘T or, from ‘there in those days’ to ‘right now 
here’. These shifts of usage map out the changes in Quebec society in the 1960s — 
the ‘Quiet Revolution’ — and allow for the description of the general social as well 
as individual processes. Going liberal, from traditional social consensus to 
individual accountability, translates in more ‘I’s. Individualization is but the 
social construction of the generalized Other. The social identity of the individual 
is related to the social process of otherness through which one becomes another — 
the object of a theory of otherness. 

The construction of a concrete model results from the analysis of 
common-sense knowledge. This constitutes social reality, describes the praxis 
underlying this knowledge and is constructed using language that is, indeed, the 
consciousness of real life. The apparent complexity is very different from that 
which might result from simple, mechanical rules of reflection. It is, in a way, a 
‘theory in action’, a theory of the ‘vécu’ providing access to the very process of 
constitution of society as both a social and cognitive reality. 

We have said that the socio-cultural object was already a socio-symbolic 
construct. The processes of course are different. This contribution has been an 
attempt to describe the transfer required in order to gain access to this object. 
Biographical research has supplied plenty of evidence that kinship relations and 
alliances were also political (see Houle, 1982, on Lemieux, 1971) and economic 
(Hamel et al., 1984), i.e. relations interpretable as ‘cultural praxis’ since they are 
indeed practices. Now we cannot do away with descriptions of the empirical and 
cognitive properties underlying these practices if we wish to explain the 
characters of a society apprehended through common sense. Grize’s ‘natural 
logic’ (Grize et al., 1983) is ‘naturally’ social for the sociologist. 


Conclusion 


The biographical approach raises issues that are fundamental to sociology. The 
data taking shape in the analysis of life stories, histories or accounts of practices, 
are already constructed. They make up a specific form of knowledge, following a 
logic to be defined and explained by the sociologist. This logic cannot solely be 
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reduced to the sociological object. A method is needed to rediscover the logic and 
the reality constructed, based on the theoretical perspective adopted initially. 
The analysis of common sense falls within the domain of the sociology of 
knowledge. Analyses of other forms of knowledge, such as the novel or even 
sociology, also fall within the realm of the sociology of knowledge, as a sociology 
of literature, or a sociology of sociology. 

It would appear moreover that the method cannot be reduced to a technique. 
The method is relative to the object, and the operational construction of the 
object occurs when first-hand knowledge takes shape in secondary knowledge 
through definition of an object of analysis. The object constructed according to 
the primary logic is the issue of all research. It is impossible to define it a priori 
because it can only be located for theoretical construction, i.e. explanation, by 
means of description. Given the state of our knowledge, perhaps the best works 
for giving us a glimpse into such a descriptive theory, well ahead of any theory of 
measurement, remain those based on clinical and monographic approaches. 

The object of sociology, we can therefore ascertain, is the result of an effort 
to discern patterns. The value of those patterns is relative to the way they treat 
common sense, serving both as the first form of knowledge and as the basis for 
the sociologist’ s knowledge. The definition of the data is already from this 
perspective a fundamental theoretical question; it is relative to the sociological 
object in practice and a determinate of the research object claimed by the 
sociologist. The ‘mise en forme’, or work of finding patterns, is defined by the 
rules of method which govern the transfer from one form to the other. These 
rules are in no way relative merely to the quality of the data (be it numerical or 
textual), but to the disciplinary object. Articulating the disciplinary object at 
different stages in the research process as material, method and theory poses the 
problem of a general methodology of sociology. 

The object however remains dependent on a primary form of knowledge 
that can be accommodated by a sociology of knowledge or an epistemology of 
common sense. The sociological analysis rests on the necessary transfer implied 
by “a reality which is always already described by itself” (Quéré, 1985). By itself 
and for itself. This, I might add, comes close to a definition of sociology per se. 
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Erika M. Hoerning and Peter Alheit 


Biographical Socialization 


t is a social fact that life experiences leave imprints upon a biography. 

Experiences, meaningful for the biography that become biographical states of 
knowledge, structure the future course of the life history. Depending on 
motivation and circumstances, these biographical states of knowledge are relived 
and ‘reprocessed’ into supports and/or obstacles in actual behavioral situations, 
or may be incorporated into planning life perspectives. Within the biography, life 
experiences and the resulting biographical knowledge constitute the link 
between the past and the future of a life history. However, life experiences and 
the resulting biographical knowledge are also resources, guiding future actions: 
Further, they are regarded by society as value systems and can be used 
individually in shaping future biographical projects. Models of biographical 
trajectory or sequences of life history always depend on their prehistory. This 
becomes particularly apparent when an individual presented with opportunities 
for social behavior that could objectively better his social condition turns down 
these opportunities, or uses them only to a limited extent. By consulting the 
biographical prehistories in such cases, one finds that opportunities for social 
behavior are generally used by an individual in ways that allow them to be 
reconciled with their own prehistory. 


The Biographical Construction of Experience 


Experience belongs to one of those intriguing categories whose significance is as 
undeniable as its meaning is undefinable. Ordinary language demonstrates just 
how elusive the concept is. For example, there is a distinct difference between 
‘being experienced’ and ‘having experience’. Ever since Aristotle, ‘being 
experienced’ has been considered a step on the path to wisdom; more than simple 
observation yet less than achieved skill or scholarship. ‘Having experiences’ 
means almost the opposite. When we have experiences, we do not mean an 
enduring source of basic understanding of the things around us; rather, we mean 
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new, surprising observations and unexpected impressions and occurrences 
(Lobkowicz, 1980: 15). 

It follows that we are experienced only because we constantly have 
experiences. The word game is anything but trivial. Our continuously updated 
stock of experience and knowledge was not bestowed upon us once and for all. 
Rather, to use a term from current sociology, it is ‘biographically articulated’. 
Our daily language has even developed sensitivity to this concept. It is usually 
with a positive connotation that we speak of experienced educators, politicians or 
people in general when we mean individuals who have gathered relevant 
experiences over a particular period and are thus experienced. Clearly, this is a 
cumulative process that requires time. 

On the other hand, it would not appear that our stock of experience is 
simply the total sum of various impressions. Rather, it seems to have a synthetic 
quality (see Fuller, 1983) because we never draw solely upon the experiences we 
have. Our stock of experience reaches back to experiential structures that 
emerged long before our time and come down to us through social interaction. 
But the synthetic quality of life-history experience has yet another aspect. It is 
related to the particularity and singularity of our specific biographical know- 
ledge. The interesting thing seems to be how such knowledge is put together 
according to each individual’s characteristics. 

In analyzing the acquisition of knowledge, Schütz and Luckmann 
(1979: 154) have pointed out key aspects involved in the “structures of the life 
world”. Acquisition of knowledge, even the “layering of experiences”, is not 
mechanical. It takes place in every concrete, biographically articulated situation. 
Even the situations in which one is ‘having an experience’ as well as the 
experience itself all have a prehistory. This is why individual experiences are of 
varying relevance in the acquisition of knowledge. For the most part, the process 
of storing experience 


...takes place in routine situations, ‘unquestioned’, since interpretation is 
‘unnecessary’ and no ‘new’ elements are added to the stock of knowledge. (Schütz 
and Luckmann, 1979: 160) 


Certain experiences, however, do require interpretation. They do not fit 
automatically into the profile of biographically accumulated knowledge. They 
do not correspond to the patterns of interpretation or ‘typing’ of the experiences 
hitherto gathered. These experiences, which cause the situations in which they 
occur to appear ‘problematic’, must be molded to the body of knowledge, 
whether by adding new elements to it or by altering existing elements (p. 150). 
Thus, the respective biographical stock of knowledge that each of us 
possesses appears composed of various elements that usually integrate new 
experiences without any problem but whose composition can, nonetheless, be 
modified by problematic experiences. Theoretically, the stock of knowledge 
could thus be completely revised. That possibility, though, can be disregarded 
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because some elements of the stock of knowledge are, by nature, highly resistant 
to change. The life-world concept of current sociology emphasizes, first of all, 
the “basic elements of the stock of knowledge” (p. 172), i.e. elements that deal 
with the quasi-ontological structure of our experience, 


... with the what and bow of the human situation in the world ... with 
knowledge, with the limited nature of inner duration, with the hiszoricalness and 
finality of individual situations within world time, with the limitations of mortality, 
with the spatial, temporal, and social structures of experiences. (Schütz and 
Luckmann, 1979: 172) | 
These elements did not come about through layering and cannot be modified by 
new experiences. 

Basic elements are in many ways similar to ‘habitual knowledge’, whose 
components are “no longer considered topics of individual experience but rather 
are included within the course of the experience horizon” (p. 173). Humans draw 
upon this habitual knowledge more or less ‘automatically’. Nevertheless, it is 
only acquired through the layering of experience. It does not possess the 
quasi-ontological status of the basic elements of our stock of knowledge. . 

Lastly, distinct from the two previous types are the actual elements of 
knowledge, with varying specificity of content — that which we know to be fact, 
for example, about things we come into contact with. Undoubtedly, there are 
nuances in this area. We have only vague ideas about many things. We know that 
they exist and, if need be, something about their use. We definitely know more 
about other things and occurrences in our world which are more familiar to us. 
This “degree of familiarity” (p. 178) is, in turn, biographically determined. It has 
to do with the history of the processing of situations, every single one of which 
was at one time new and unfamiliar, then was made familiar. 

The methods of our accumulated knowledge, whereby this familiarity is 
created, are freely associated with the kinds of layers to which previous elements 
of knowledge belong. Not every new situation is equally new (p. 182). Our body 
of experience has developed a certain typing. Occurrences are familiar to us when 
we find them characteristic, even though we may never have been confronted 
with them before. In such cases, there seems to be no theoretical basis for the 
degree of definition of this typing. Clarity arises from the relative consistency of 
biographical layering in each case. 

Experience thereby seems to be a complicated phenomenon of conscious- 
ness. It comprises different elements or, more precisely, ‘ayers of knowledge, 
and has a synthetic quality varying from one individual to the next. The success- 
ive layering of this unique body of knowledge and its correspondingly special- 
ized typing may best be called the ‘biographical construction of experience’. 

The experiences of our predecessors enter into our actual experiences 
transmitted as class-history experiences. From this viewpoint, the biographical 
past is manifested in three forms: the individual life history, the intergenerational 
life history and the collective life history. These experiences leave behind the 
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biography, which consists of imprints and models that prestructure the future 
biographical project. Biography is, therefore, biographical knowledge, and 
biographical experiences are simultaneously behavioral resources that can be 
used for the construction of future biographical projects. 

The point of interest in this discussion is the way in which experiences that 
have become biographical knowledge are organized and evaluated in the process 
of biographical construction. 

Biographical experiences are historically tied to a context. Just as lifetime 
flows by like water in a river, experiences cannot be copied and brought back in 
later periods of life. Instead, they are reprocessed for subsequent occasions in the 
life history. According to this view, then, biographical experiences and the 
ensuing knowledge are not only the storage but also the continual reprocessing of 
what has been experienced. 


One is old primarily insofar as one comes to live within a specific, individually 
acquired framework of usable past experience, so that every new experience has its 
form and its place largely marked out for it in advance. In youth, on the other hand, 
where life is new, formative forces are only just emerging, and basic attitudes in the 
process of development can take advantage of the molding power of new situations. 
(Mannheim, 1959/1968: 296) 


Biographical Experiences as Stocks of Knowledge 


The term ‘experience’ has often been used in biographical research without much 
detailed discussion. It is presumed that people who belong to a certain class, 
gender, profession, or other category, or who have reached a certain age in life, 
have at their disposal certain experiences accessible to biographical knowledge. 
Biographical knowledge gained from life experience is often understood as the 
layering of different experiences independently of one's overall biographical 
conception. To put it another way, the possibility that particular experiences 
may be had at a particular age in a particular situation still does not indicate that 
they will be had by individuals, nor how these experiences will be worked into 
the biographical projects in progress (see Elder and Liker, 1982; Elder, 1985). 
Whether experiences make a person wealthy, sober, timid, inspired, or anything 
else always depends on the ways in which those experiences can be brought into 
harmony with the person's overall biographical conception and the requirements 
that society imposes on the biography. 

Women and men who leave the working world for a number of years to raise 
their children or manage a household, for example, can be sure that the 
experience and occupational biographical knowledge acquired during that 
period will not be respected upon return to the job market. Indeed, their absence 
will be counted against them. Even the once highly regarded training and 
occupational experience gained in the military has long lost its value in civilian 
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life. Defined as a human resource, biographical knowledge from life experiences 
needs to be compatible with the corresponding sectors of life and historical 
situations. Otherwise, it cannot be evaluated. 


The Societal Makeup of Biographical Knowledge 


The classical concept in current sociology surely has the advantage of making the 
inner structure of life-history experience more intelligible. We will consider the 
communicative strategies that people must develop from the perspective of their 
life world in order to get daily problems biographically under control. Granted, 
this has the disadvantage that it only doubles, in a way, the communicative 
idealizations that the actors in the life world normally engage in (and, on the level 
of day-to-day communication are even compelled to engage in). Behind the 
performative Einstellung (‘predetermined attitude’) there emerge unintended 
behavioral forces not subject to influence by the actors in a person’s life world. 
“In capitalist societies (to some extent) the market is the most important example 
of a norm-free control of contexts of cooperation” (Habermas, 1981, II: 226). 

This means, however, that experience is not just biographically constructed. 
It is also subject to processes affecting its makeup that stem from the perspective 
within the life world. The sum of the imaginable experiences that can be had by 
individuals in a specific place in society is limited by their biographical makeup. 
We have experiences only in spaces accessible to us and only in situations in 
which we actually live. Many of those who are contemporaries will never have 
the experience of working in a large industrial firm. Almost as many will never 
have the opportunity to fly to the Bahamas or spend a night in a five-star hotel. 
This means that certain contexts of experience are distributed unequally and the 
distribution mechanism is anything but random. Experiences that are accessible 
and which we can’t escape are structurally more standardized than each 
individual experience would suggest. We pursue experiences not just to collect 
them but also to sort them according to a certain typing (as mentioned earlier). 
Biographical knowledge consists of this layering of experiences, which would 
not be our knowledge if we had not sorted it out long ago. Of course, even this 
sorting structure is not random; it has to do with social and historical processes 
whose effectiveness we have experienced and digested. 

It is to this aspect that concepts with an affinity for traditional Marxist 
theory refer. Bourdieu’s idea of “trajectories” in the social arena (1981: 184-5) 
validates the observation that life paths are confined to a social field that is already 
structured. Biographies are a result of the reproduction of class interrelations. 
This is particularly clear in the process of climbing the social ladder. Upward 
social mobility in no way means a smooth entry into the higher spheres of society 
but rather, generally, the gradual loss of social ties and the concomitant 
narrowing off of the biographical horizon of experience. 
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Negt and Kluge plausibly describe the collective dimensions of ES 
proletarian concept of experience thus: 


A single worker ... has ‘his experiences’. The horizon of experiences is the 
uniformity of the proletarian context of life. This context includes the stepladder of 
the production of goods and the utility-value features of this particular worker 
(socialization, psychological makeup of the person, school, input from work 
knowledge, free time, mass media) and, inseparable from all this, the worker's 
deployment in the production process. It is through this detailed context, which he 
‘experiences’ publicly and privately, that he takes in the ‘social whole’. (1972:24) 


E. P. Thompson's brilliant masterpiece, The Making of the English Working 
Class (1963/1987), not only examines the conditions giving rise to society's 
makeup, but also takes a stand against the anti-humanist ‘marxology’ of 
Althusser and his school of the subjectivity of human experience. Thompson 
links the dialectic of constitution and relative autonomy with the concept of 
experience. According to him, men and women appear 


. . as subjects, within this concept —as autonomous subjects, ‘free individuals’, but 
as persons experiencing their determinate productive situations and relationships, 
as needs and interests and as antagonisms, and then ‘handling’ this experience 
within their consciousness and their culture . . . in a most complex (yes, ‘relatively 
autonomous’) way and then (often, but not always through the ensuing structures 
of class) acting upon their determinate situation in their turn. (1963/1987: 225) 


Indeed, the significance that social and historical conditions have for the 
life-history experience of individuals is by no means recognized only by 
Marxist-oriented social scientists. Such original classical concepts as Mannheim's 
generation approach (1928/1964) and the memory construct of Halbwachs 
(1925/1966) also assert that external factors are relevant for the makeup of the 
biographical experience. Having experienced fascism and World War II and 
having been born after the war are in no way of equal significance. Even the 
idiosyncrasies of the ‘anti-aircraft gunner generation’ may take a meaningful 
form and leave a generational imprint. Furthermore, if no generational entelechy 
in Mannheim’s sense of the term arises in such plausible constructs, it still appears 
that life-history experiences possess their own historical time horizons. Simi- 
larly, they possess their own social space, their “collective points of reference” 
(Halbwachs, 1966: 163). 


Experiences as Biographical Knowledge in the Socialization 
Process 


To expand on the preceding approaches, in which it has been automatically 
presumed that biographical experiences are transformed into knowledge and 
thereby into work or life assets, we consider it important to a theory of 
biographical socialization to describe the process by which the biographical 
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makeup of knowledge is constantly changed by new experiences. Which 
experiences do human beings have? They experience themselves as much as their 
own life histories and society. 


Justas language is not only the language of the individual who is speaking but rather 
something that is made, as it were, right under our noses, so, too, are the problems, 
concepts, [and] categories in which the individual thinks about historical reality 
nothing more than partial excerpts from experiential contexts that have become 
history. These experiential contexts, however, are, for their part, nothing more than 
results of earlier efforts that the collective group powers engaged in historical 
development have established in order to orient themselves in the world of 
ever-changing social and spiritual realities. (Mannheim, 1964: 409) 


People have experiences when, after passing from one age level to another along 
their individual life axes and then looking back on the process, they recognize 
which individual logical steps have occurred or are going on. In comparing 
themselves with others, they learn whether they are within the trend or, if not, in 
which direction they deviate. Human beings have experiences with society or 
history at points where their biographies are institutionally evaluated, as when 
occupational age norms are applied, overtly or covertly, in selecting candidates 
for a position. Justification for such norms is based on culture-bound ideas about 
life development and statistically transmitted notions of what is average, notions 
often declared to be the ‘normal biography’. Justification is also based on the 
evaluator. One’s experience is that preconceptions about one’s occupational 
progress might well diverge from one’s own, objectively or subjectively, but they 
will be imposed anyway. 

Societal change and politico-historical interventions such as wars, revol- 
utions, and mass unemployment are also experiences that become biographical 
knowledge and appear in various forms later in the life history (see Bude, 1987; 
Hoerning, 1988c; Lehmann, 1986; Móding and von Plato, 1987; Rosenthal, 
1988b). Human beings learn that even the types and contents of experience can 
change. Everything learned up to the point of the given upheaval is no longer 
usable. However, no personal or historical change ever lacks that much 
continuity, for every new structure builds upon a preceding one. Often, 
structures that appear ‘new’ to us do not result from the establishment of new 
arrangements, but develop instead from hidden possibilities (Bude, 1986: 84). 

Thus, socialization over the life course does not just mean that the individual 
was initiated into society by appropriate socializing agents (e.g. parents, teachers, 
trainers, supervisors, judges and doctors) but also that one's own life history 
appears as a kind of socializing agent in all socialization processes (see e.g. 
Fischer, 1982; Hildenbrand, 1984; Gerhardt, 1986; Kudera, 1983). 

Accordingly, the integration into the socialization process of experiences as 
biographical knowledge means studying processes that enable one to build on 
one’s biography. Biographical knowledge is not fixed. It would be too 
mechanical to speak of additions or removal of biographical knowledge or of a 
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beginning or end to the process by which biographical knowledge is constructed. 
Over the course of our lives we acquire and we lose. When we enter the adult 
world, we leave the world of childhood, yet childhood nevertheless remains 
contained in the biographical knowledge as an experience, only changed in form. 


Life Constructions and Orienting Types of Experience: An 
Empirical Study! 


The end of World War II was the foundation for the division of Germany in 
1949, with one part of the country given over to the Western bloc, the other to 
the East. At times, each bloc pursued political interests aimed at destroying the 
other. Not only were new geographical borders set by the split, but for those 
people working in one currency area and living in the other, the borders ran 
through their biographies. Every day they crossed the currency border, which 
later became the national frontier. They spent a good part of the day in one 
political system and, depending on the passage of arms in the Cold War, were 
indoctrinated, treated with suspicion, or excluded. 

The de facto split of occupied Germany was girded on both sides with 
corresponding ideologies: 


Subsumed in the view of totalitarianism that now began to prevail in the West, 
Hitler and Stalin could henceforth be presented as equally evil and dangerous 
dictators, and every step toward socialism, no matter how much it was desired, 
figured as a pernicious advance toward bondage and suppression. Old prejudices 
still fed by National Socialist propaganda and dire experiences of the recent past 
could now combine to produce militant anti-communism. . . . Arguing in Cold 
War terms [meant] always putting one's opponent in a bad light, passing off one's 
own fears as hostile threats, justifying one's own acts as self-defence and, if at all 
possible, avoiding compromise until the point of having to use force had been 
reached. And to make it immediately apparent who was to be considered a friend 
and who a foe, thoughts and language had to wear, uniforms as it were by using 
- invariable lines of arguments and emotionally charged words like identification 
tags. (Ranke, 1989: 4, 23) 
Commuting daily, these border-crossers lived and worked between the fronts of 
the Cold War. An especially large group formed in Berlin because labour-market 
structures in the four Allied sectors had been disrupted by the city’s division into 
two currency areas. In March 1949, 200,000 working people commuted between 
East and West Berlin; in August 1961, 60,000 people were still doing so. Between 
the fronts of the Cold War, even independent merchants gearing their business to 
droves of East German shoppers worked in West Berlin. Five percent of West 
Berlin’s retail trade was involved in border trade. 
From these two groups, 32 persons born between 1903 and 1941 were 
included in the study, selected from 130 telephone interviews of people contacted 
through radio and tabloid advertisements. A total of 9 women and 13 men had 
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been border-crossers living in West Berlin from 1949 through 1961 and working 
then in the city's other currency area. Ten subjects had been border merchants 
based in the western part of the city along the border of the Soviet sector and had 
traded primarily in goods for inhabitants in the East currency area. The 
participants were seen as experts on their lives and collective history, and 
witnesses of their times. The thematic focus of the narrative interviews was the 
period 1948 through 1961 (building of the Wall). 

When people relate their lives, they sort out and arrange; they take stock, 
weigh and evaluate. In anticipation of the bias in the narrated life histories, the 
interviewees were also asked to fill out a questionnaire six months before their 
interviews. This enquired about turning points, the best and the worst times of 

their lives, and requested a drawing of the biographical trajectory (see Hoerning, 
19872, 1987b, 1988b). 


People do not choose their situation. At best, they can choose how they cope with 
the situation into which they happen to be thrown by birth and biography . . . but 

. ., no doubt, there are also differences between people just as there are between 
societies, and under certain conditions a ‘strong’ person overcomes illnesses and 
physical handicaps that destroy a ‘weak’ person. (Berger, 1980: 109) 


People are born into historical and political structures and institutions. They 
become people of their times. This has developed through no fault of their own, 
but they adopt it as their ‘heritage’, prestructuring their biographies. 


Because the individual is born into a world and a culture, is given a name that traces 
out the course of the life he lives, his birth is not a beginning. In fact, the biography 
is in many respects a continuation of another story that is tacitly taken for granted, 
namely — [the family history and family ily legend and] the human history and the 
history of the world (and thus also the Ttarrative stereotypes, myths, and literary 
genres of the person's own culture, whichsthe EES ties into). (Rath, 
1988: 167) 


The life construction shows the structure of subjectivity. Subjectivity is not 
the ideology that someone has made about his or her life but rather the hidden 
pattern corresponding to a “general cultural standard form” (Bude, 1987: 80) 
subjectively organized according to the life history. All life constructions are 
based on experiences that occur relatively freely, yet are tied to the biography. 
Many such experiences can be incorporated without difficulty, but some cannot 
be dealt with in a manner consistent with the life construction. At such nodes, the 
individual more or less voluntarily takes stock of his or her life, and the results 
constitute the basis for changing the life construction. That is why in the study, 
the interest was focused on the question of which orienting types of experiences 
were used to gird life constructions. 

To answer that question, three life histories of border merchants were 
selected. These border merchants began running their businesses when they were 
20 to 30 years old. Paul Schreiber made his first attempt when he was 22; Ludwig 
Hegel, 24; and Werner Rublack, 26. In 1923, Paul Schreiber found no work as a 
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trained electrician and started his own business. After the war ended, the location 
of his store led him into border trade. Ludwig Hegel — a trained drugstore 
salesman — and his wife bought a drugstore on the border between the sectors in 
1959 and went into debt. Werner Rublack used the financial settlement from his 
divorce to become involved in partly illegal East-West money exchange. 

Paul Schreiber, born in 1901, and Martha Schreiber, born in 1903, had 
jointly built up their large store for household utensils in 1925, had many 
setbacks along the way, and in 1980 they passed the establishment on to their son. 
Paul and Martha’s life history had fluctuated with the times, but they emphasized 
the continuity of their biographies: 


There are no major points that were decisive. It has all happened on a certain plane, 
climbing gradually like that without it ever being noticed. So there aren’t any high 
points, that would be fibbing. ... Success didn't take off like a rocket; it was 
gradual. . . . It is just that everything in our lives really did revolve around the 
business. . . . We have actually always been right in the thick of things in the store. 
Our business side and personal side cannot be separated. 


Perseverance and discipline in pursuing the idea of working for oneself are 
central in the history of the Schreibers. They both referred to their parents who, 
although they failed in business, cherished, lived, and passed on these virtues. 
Paul and Martha Schreiber pointed to the success of their children, in whom they 
instilled the same virtues of perseverance and discipline: 


We couldn't give our daughter much of a dowry because everything had been put 
into the business. But she's been very diligent. She's earned enough to buy two 
condomiums. Isn't that something? She's worked for it. 


They built their household-utensil business from the second to the end of the 
fifth decade of their lives, suffering serious setbacks at times. Several times, Paul 
Schreiber had to go to work for others because of poor business conditions, but 
his path led again and again back to his own business, even though he had been 
able to live a quieter and less worrisome life as an employee: 


He has always definitely been a self-employed [type]; he got it from his father. I 
knew he couldn't work for someone else. 


The loser, Ludwig Hegel, was born in 1935 and works today as an office 
clerk. In 1959 he and his first wife opened a drugstore near the border between 
the sectors and went into debt, hoping that it would quickly be paid off with the 
revenues from the border trade they engaged in by virtue of the store's location. 
Setting up in business was the fulfilment of a dream. As he pointed out, he was, at 
24 years of age, the youngest self-employed person in the district. He was very 
committed to his business. When the Berlin Wall went up, cutting off the East 
German customers so important to him and ruining business in the vicinity, he 
felt paralyzed. New residents, the Turkish immigrant workers who began 
moving into the area in 1963, founded their own stores, and he felt he could not 
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compete with the inexpensive chain stores that were established at the same time. 
When business declined after the building of the Wall in 1961, his wife left the 
store and, shortly after, the marriage broke up. When he gave up his business in 
1966 and wanted to sell, his plans to extricate himself without debts were crossed 
by the future owner and landlord. Taking stock, he summarized: 


If I may say something about my store again — of course I mourned over the store 
for a few years, I honestly have to say. But I’ve been over that for eee time now. 
You couldn't survive at all if you had a store like that now ... You know, this 


thought of being self-employed, I often consider starting my own business again. I 
do have that dream. 


Whenever he talks about going into business for himself, his second wife, whom 
he married in 1977, his relatives and his friends strongly advise against it. “Stay 
away from that. Don’t work for yourself these days.” The people in his life world 
put him in his place and remind him that he does not have enough experience and 
knowledge to run a business on his own. 

The winner, Werner Rublack, born in 1929, was a respected and well-to-do 
businessman in the home-appliances and hardware trade. In 1955 he had become 
involved in East-West currency exchange on the street, an activity not altogether 
legal that ended with the building of the Berlin Wall. After 13 August 1961, he 
started systematically building up a chain of stores. Werner Rublack told how his 
grandmother had come to Berlin as a migrant laborer from Poland around the 
turn of the century. She had been single and had a son, his father. Later, his 
parents and grandmother fought for their daily survival, Werner Rublack 
pointed out that his grandmother and parents were, and still are, very modest and 
reserved people whose influence he escaped early on, although he would have 
liked to have worked with his father. All the stories that Werner Rublack told 
about his parents were to the effect that they had long since failed to keep step 
with history, which is why he had helped them organize their lives. They were 
the reference group for his miserable origins. He was unable to spell or dance and 
never learned to mix with upper-class society. He knew from his years as an 
apprentice from 1945 to 1961 that there was a way to compensate for his 
impoverished background — by having money and increasing it; in his own 
words: 


I just tried to feather my own nest and make a buck. I've always managed to do that. 
Once in a while I fell flat on my face, even lost. I’ve always tried to do the best I can. 


He talked enthusiastically about his time in the youth organizations of the Nazi 
empire, of how he had wanted to go to sea, and how his wish came about to 
pursue a career in the SS in order to belong to the elite. He unreservedly wanted 
to submit to everything demanded of him in order to gain admittance. No 
subsequent historical situation prompted such passionate commitment again. In 
1945, Werner Rublack broke off his apprenticeship as a tool-and-die maker, 
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which he had commenced in 1944, because everyone in his apprentice shop knew 
that he was a 'strict Nazi. He took every opportunity to earn money. In 1952 he 
married into a rich family, but divorced in 1955 and reached a financial settlement 
with the family. The history of his first marriage was dominated by the life 
construction of a person advancing in the world, who had been criticized, 
attacked and driven off by his new environment. 

When the SS-elite-type-of-orienting experience was shattered in 1945, 
Werner Rublack switched to being a man-of-the-times. He looked around in 
many fields of employment and found that economic success could hide the 
deficiencies in his social origins, at least in business. The first attempt to improve 
upon those origins by marrying into the rich foundered on the social resistance of 
the in-laws. As a money merchant on the sly, he was thereafter a socially 
unacceptable, but socially tolerated, outsider who earned from the Cold War but 
also did great service (by taking part in and supporting propaganda campaigns 
and smuggling goods and money out of East Germany to West Berlin). For him 
this was a temporary career within his lifetime. This period was the prelude to 
socially acceptable independence: 


Dee always handled my money right and have been able to shell it out. Not greedy 
. . S but you can't beat success. That is really important. How I manage to get hold 
of it doesn't matter. 


For Werner Rublack, the typical careers offered by the opportunities of the 
Cold War were not only structures in which he could survive professionally. 
They were also the continuation of World War II by other means. For the loser, 
Ludwig Hegel, becoming involved in border trade by opening a drugstore meant 
the commencement of a long-term life construction, whereas Werner Rublack 
saw his time in border trade as an investment in a future career. At the next 
historical juncture, in 1961, Werner Rublack realized that 


. . . business with the East was coming to an end. . . . The wild way of doing things . 
was over. . . . You had to get serious now whether you wanted to or not. 


With the financial earnings from his border trade, he set up a prosperous chain of 
stores and developed them. Through this activity he soon managed to pick up 
again on his early life construction of belonging to an elite. Admittedly, he did 
not belong to the elite, but he is respected by it: 


In one firm I supply ... no one is over forty years old. They come from the 
university and get their positions right away. I always say, young lieutenants. They 
want the Iron Cross. They walk over bodies. . . . Sometimes they get the better of 
me. Sometimes I get the better of them. . . . Sometimes I even let them win because 
they should win. . . . They are clever and look good. All good-looking men . . . 
represent something. But I have . . . a fool’s degree: ‘Sure we can do that with 
Rublack, he’s an honest and solid master craftsman.’ I’m no master. You just have 
to know how to bluff your way a little in social climbing. 
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The elite even granted him the title of ‘master’, for although he had no such 
formal training, he handled business dealings so well that the young lieutenants 
had concluded that he had indeed been trained. 

Which different notions about being self-employed are touched upon in 
these three biographies, and which biographical systems of rules (life construc- 
tions) were used? For Ludwig Hegel, the loser, the period of running his own 
business was a dream that became reality almost without his having to do 
anything. A cousin who wanted to retire sold his drugstore to Hegel, who used 
to work as a sales clerk there. This period became an episode in Hegel's life. He 
dreams of a second start, but no one supports him any more. Today this past 
episode preoccupies his mind and troubles him, for he knows that there is no 
second chance anymore. It is no longer part of his current life construction. 

The life construction of the Schreibers has an almost mechanical, inter- 
generational system of rules for passing on virtues (perseverance, discipline) with 
which the couple’s parents, then Paul and Martha, and, later, their own children 
as well “kept themselves above water” (continuity of their biographies). Going 
into business for yourself is an “honorable way out” of unemployment, a means 
to an end. Although economic cycles in history made it necessary several times to 
work for others, the life construction associated with working for oneself 
(reliance on virtues) has not been affected. For Ludwig Hegel, the dream of 
having his own business is also a means to an end, but, unlike the Schreibers, he 
does not insist on making it come true, and that troubles him. 

For the winner, Werner Rublack, being self-employed is the only chance to 
associate with the elite he respects so much. Being successfully self-employed is, 
for him, a means to an end, a way to compensate for his intergenerational 
handicaps of social origin, discrimination as an in-law and a money merchant, 
and the loss of a dream, that of belonging to the SS. For Werner Rublack, there is 
only one way to compensate — by being successfully self-employed. Ultimately, 
his desire to be part of the SS is transformed in such a way that he can revive it in 
the company of certain customers. 


| 
Summary and Discussion 


The premise of this contribution was that the development of a biography is not 
only a matter of the life course being processed through institutionalized givens 
that more or less build on each other (such as general education and occupational 
training). Sequences of development in the life course are individual decisions 
that ensure the capacity to connect various strands of one’s biography. These 
decisions are always prestructured by one’s own life history within the bounds of 
certain parameters: 


Orienting types of experiences (biographical knowledge) form into actual 
situations that have a double time horizon, that of the past and that of the future. 
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Without a relation to the future, orientation loses its purpose as a potential for 
action; without a relation to the past, it loses its realism. . .. Acquired types of 
experience are simultaneously confirmed and modified; that is, revalidated in a 
process of reproduction and transformation. (Fischer, 1987: 467-8) 


Life constructions that are used to tie into one's biography should be 
presented in terms of their role in the process of socialization. The focus of 
interest in this paper has been on which typical references to life history, 
collective history and intergenerational aspects surface in the life construction of 
losers, winners, and people with continuous biographies, and how these 
references differ. 

Empirical evidence of biographical socialization goes beyond genealogical 
reference to ancestors and posterity. The model of biographical socialization also 
indicates the “structure of the organizing pattern of a certain symbolic order” 
(Rath, 1988: 168), i.e. life construction. The symbolic order is not necessarily tied 
to clan-like, familial, or biological foundations; the foundations for the symbolic 
order can also be traditional affinities or alliances. “The subject contrasts his life, 
the stations of his ‘life path’, to the [historically determined] starting position in 
terms of continuation, rise, decline or discontinuity, etc.” (1988, p. 168). 


Notes 
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Stanley and Clifford: Undoing 
an Interactionist Text 


his is the story of Stanley, The Jack-Roller, perhaps sociology’s most famous 

juvenile delinquent. His story, told by Shaw (1930/1966) and retold by 
Becker (1966), is one of symbolic interactionism’s mythical texts (see Bennett, 
1981, Ch. 8, for a review of the major criticisms of this text). It is read as an 
instance of the kind of work sociologists did during ‘the Golden Age of Chicago 
sociology’ (Becker, 1966: ix). In what follows I provide a rereading of Stanley's 
story, which I have analyzed in detail elsewhere (Denzin, 1989:50-4; 1992). 
First, the terms. 


Self, Experience and their Expression 


Gendered experiences, epiphanic and routine, are given expression in a variety of 
ways, including rituals, interactional dramas, the stories people tell one another 
about their life crises, and the representation of such experiences in such cultural 
texts as myths, novels, songs, films, autobiographies and biographies. Experi- 
ences are shaped by social texts, which both define the experience and often 
constitute a significant version of the experience itself (for example, getting 
divorced, giving birth, entering treatment for alcoholism, and so on). 

There are several levels and forms of self-experience and its expression. I 
term these the worldly, or flesh-and-blood, the empirical, the analytic and the 
textual (Denzin, 1990:212). The worldly, flesh-and-blood subject describes me 
sitting here typing these words. This is the subject as a universal singular. This is 
the subject who expresses in his or her life-time deeply felt emotions that may 
escape textual representation. The empirical subject is the one who appears to the 
sociologist in an interview, life story, or personal narrative. This is the concrete, 
empirical expression of a worldly person (e.g. Garfinkel’s Agnes [1967]; Shaw’s 
Stanley [1930/1966]). The analytic subject is an ideal type (e.g. Garfinkel’s 
intersexed Agnes; Goffman’s [1961] mental patient, and so on). 

The textual subject is a threefold construction. When Shaw’s Stanley 
described himself to Snodgrass in 1982 (p. 17) in words given to him by Shaw 
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when he was a young man, he is using Shaw's text to describe himself. In this 
moment he becomes a second-order, textual subject. When Stanley's experiences 
are moved directly into Shaw's or Snodgrass's text, without interpretation, a 
first-order, empirical textual representation occurs. When Shaw (or Snodgrass) 
rewrites Stanley's experiences in sociological terms, analytic textuality occurs, 
for now Stanley has become a product of still another system of textuality. Direct 
experience, then, is never captured. It is only recorded in a text. How does this 
work? 


The Classic, Life-history Approach 


The life history and the case study were methods heavily promoted in the 
University of Chicago sociology department during the 1920s (Becker, 
1966: xii). Tbe Jack-Roller would become a model for this research. What would 
be called the classic, natural history approach to case studies emerged during this 
period. It had several characteristics. The researcher would: 

(1) Select a series of research hypotheses and problems to be answered, and 
formulate tentative operationalizations of key concepts, then select a subject and 
a research site. 

(2) Record the objective events and experiences in the subject's life that pertain 
to the research problem. 

(3) Check out these events by source and point of view, so that contradictions, 
irregularities and discontinuities can be established. 

(4) Obtain the subject’s interpretations of these events as they occurred in their 
chronological, or natural order. 

(5) Analyze these reports in terms of their validity, truthfulness and reliability. 
(6) Resolve the validity of the foregoing sources and establish the priority of the 
sources for testing hypotheses. 

(7) Test hypotheses, while searching for negative evidence. 

(8) Organize the initial draft of the entire life history, submitting this to the 
subject for reactions. 

(9) Rework the report in its natural sequence in light of these reactions, present 
the hypotheses that have been supported, and conclude with a statement 
concerning theory and practice. 

Thesenine steps contain all the essential features of the classic, natural history 
approach. They were implemented over and over again in the Chicago life history, 
case-study series (see Becker, 1966: v). They build on the position that lives have 
natural histories that unfold over time, and that these lives are marked by objective 
events and experiences. A life is pictured as an orderly production. The steps 
assume that hypotheses can be operationalized. They are preoccupied with 
objective events and subjective definitions of these events. They presume that 
accurate, truthful, valid, consistent interpretations of events can be given. 
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Clifford R. Shaw (1930/1966:21), the collector and editor of The Jack- 
Roller, describes how this record is to be obtained: 


The story should be as spontaneous as possible and always follow the natural 
sequence of events in the life of the delinquent. . .we hoped tobeableto describe. . . 
the natural process involved in the development of his delinquent-behavior. . . . The 
technique. . . is that of the personal interview. . . . In most. . . cases a stenographic 
record of the interview is made . . . thus. . . its objectivity is preserved. ... 


Earlier in The Jack-Roller Shaw (1930/1966:2) discusses the criteria for 
judging these materials. He suggests that family history, medical, psychiatric and 
psychological findings on the subject be collected, as should, in case of 
delinquents, the official record of arrest, offenses and commitments, play-group 
relationships and: 


any other verifiable material which may throw light upon the personality and 
actual experiences of the delinquent.... In the light of such supplementary 
material, it is possible to evaluate and interpret more accurately the personal 
document. It is probable that in the absence of such additional case material any 
interpretation of the life-history is somewhat questionable. (Shaw, 1930/1966: 2, 
emphasis added) 


Lives are verifiable concerns. Interpretations should be withheld if verifications 
of a subject’s account cannot be found. Furthermore, all aspects of a life should 
be examined. Only then can objective documents mapping the life be produced. 

It is assumed that the ‘real’ Stanley’s life history lies somewhere in the 
convergences that connect these personal, family, medical, legal, psychiatric and 
psychological documents. Shaw hopes to find the ‘real’ Stanley in the verifiable 
materials that ‘throw light upon’ his personality and his actual experiences. But 
what is the truth about Stanley? Where is he? Is he in these other materials? Is he 
to be found in his personality? Or, is he, as Burgess (1930/1966: 189) suggests, to 
be found in ‘his reactions to the events of his experience’? Burgess further 
comments: 


Granted that Stanley told the truth about himself, as he sees it, the reader will have 
still a further question. What were the facts as they are about Szanley’s stepmother 
... the House of Correction. . . . The absolute truth about these or other points 
cannot be secured by the life-history method and probably cannot be obtained by 
any other known method. But in human affairs it is not the absolute truth . . . that. 
concerns us, but the way in which persons react to the events. (Burgess, 
1930/1966: 189) 


So Stanley is not in the documents. He is to be found in his reactions to events 
(also given in documents): broken homes, poverty, bad housing, bad com- 
panions, a criminal career, the discrimination of his stepmother, the patterns of 
stealing prevalent in his neighborhood, ‘the dynamic relationship between [his] 
personality and his varied and stimulating experiences’ (Burgess, 1930/ 
1966: 189). 

I have no quarrel with the position that the definitions of situations are what 
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count. I accept W. I. Thomas’s dictum (‘If men define situations as real, they are 
real in their consequences’) and Goffman's attempt to rewrite it (1974: 1). What is 
at issue is how these situations get into the text and become real for the reader 
(and the writer). However, if only definitions matter (for Shaw and Burgess), 
then why the preoccupation with verifiable statements? The answer is clear. In 
order to create Stanley, Shaw and Burgess must anchor him in a social world 
filled with others. Stanley exists in the oppositions that connect him to this 
‘mythical’ world of ‘otherness’. While Burgess and Shaw disclaim the pursuit of 
absolute truths, they seek to uncover a center to Stanley’s personality that will 
explain his ‘reactions to the events of his experience’. 


Uncoupling Stanley and Shaw 


The classic, natural history approach fails to make problematic the set of issues 
considered here. It confuses the flesh-and-blood, textual, empirical and analytic 
versions of the subject. It presumes that ‘an objective’ record of a life can be given, 
and that this objective report lies in documents and records which detail the life in 
question. It fails to consider the possibility that these other documents are 
themselves social constructions, social texts which create their own version of the 
subject, in this case Stanley and his life history (see Cicourel, 1968). This 
approach sees in a life materials for the testing and development of scientific 
hypotheses about human behavior. Turning lives into objects of study, this 
approach gives scant attention to the problems involved in describing real lives 
with real, objective meanings. 

While announcing a concern for the differences between objective experi- 
ences and their subjective, interactional meanings and expressions, the approach 
tells us surprisingly little about the gaps between experiences and their 
expressions. Indeed, when confronted with these gaps, practitioners like Shaw 
and Burgess escape into the ‘definition of the situation’ dictum. Dancing around 

the problems of truthfulness and verifiable statements, these authors, committed 
as they are to the canons of positivist, naturalistic science, ignore the pervasive 
gray area that joins their life histories with narrative fiction. Seeing themselves as 
creating and contributing to a genre, they fail to see how the very conventions 
they are inscribing create the subject matter (delinquency) they wish to analyze. 
They then proceed to assume the existence of knowledgeable authors, objective 
texts, starting points in lives and the presence of influential others. 

The classic stance pits the interactionist against the subject. It turns the 
subject into an object of study. It involves the production of a text that locates the 
subject inside a world that has been rendered understandable from the 
sociological point of view. Thus both Shaw and Ernest W. Burgess (1930/ 
1966: 184-97), who discussed Stanley’s case, attempted to explain why this 
particular youth became a juvenile delinquent. 
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Burgess, based on his reading of this, and other, life stories, was led to 
conclude that the personality is fixed in a child’s early years. There are, he argued, 
four personality types: (1) persons who view their lives in conventional terms, or 
Chroniclers; (2) Self-defenders, who justify their lives; (3) Confessants, who tell 
everything about themselves; and (4) Self-analysts, who analyze everything 
(Burgess, 1930/1966: 190). 

Stanley, according to Burgess, was a Self-defender. Hence his story was full 
of rationalizations explaining why he became delinquent. Still, Burgess (and 
Shaw) felt that Stanley had no choice but to become delinquent. He came from a 

broken home and from an area of Chicago where delinquency was high. 

Moreover, Stanley’s personality evidenced a series of traits which set him on the 
path of delinquency. These traits included self-pity, hypercriticalness of others, 
excessive interest in attention, ideas of persecution, always being right, blaming 
others, lack of self-insight, being suspicious of others, resentments and a 
tendency to moralize (Burgess, 1930/1966: 190-1). Burgess (1930/1966: 191) 
suggested that Stanley's personality traits were the 


- . . characteristic attributes of the personality pattern of the individual who is able 
even under the most adverse circumstances to maintain his ego against an 
unfriendly and even hostile social world. 


Shaw and Burgess read these traits from the text and substance of Stanley's life. 
They saw Stanley as a person who imposed himself on others as a way of dealing 
with his humiliating, threatening life situations. They found a center to Stanley's 
life: his personality type. 

In 1982 Jon Snodgrass found these same traits still present in Stanley, who at 
the age of 69, in 1976, agreed to do a follow-up to his life story. Commenting on 
Stanley, who died in 1982 at the age of 75, Snodgrass observes: 


I have tried to outline a pattern in Stanley's behavior; that is in order to avoid 
feelings of inferiority he repeatedly reacts by attempting to impress his superiority 
on others. . . . Burgess's identification of the early rise and persistence of a sense of 
injustice, as a ‘key’ personality trait, is related to this theme. (Snodgrass, 1982: 170) 


Stanley found these same traits in himself. He states: 


I'm trying to back away from all contention . . . the tendency to react is always 
there. If I'm prodded I go off like a cannon. Then I want to react strongly against 
anything I feel is unfair. . .. I agree with certain authorities that your personal 
make-up mentally is established in the early years. I must have had some awful 
experiences before I was conscious of them. (Snodgrass, 1982: 171) 


Here the empirical subject merges with the social scientist and becomes a 
first-order analytic textual construction. At the time of his death Stanley felt that 
he had overcome these negative personality traits: "The fires of passion have long 
since burned out and today I follow a routine that allows for rather simple 
requirements’ (Snodgrass, 1982: 173). Stanley became the man Shaw said he 
would be, and this man, at the age of 75, told yet another social scientist: ‘if 
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anyone ever had an influence over me it was Shaw. . . . He would laugh at me, 
you see. ... I would be inclined to say, “Who the hell is this guy, I'd like to 
punch him in the nose”’ (Snodgrass, 1982: 171). 

And, a few months before he died, this man stated, ‘I am pleased also, if by 
this publication, I am helpful to Jon Snodgrass, his associates, and to social 
science’ (Snodgrass, 1982:173). Stanley, the man who made, after Wladek 
Wisniewski, the life history (and Clifford R. Shaw) famous in sociology, thanks 
sociology for having made him. This is what the classic, natural-history, 
interactionist approach to life stories accomplished. It gave delinquents, 
prostitutes, alcoholics, drug addicts and immigrants traits, personalities, person- 
ality flaws and chances to tell their stories. It transformed subjects into 
sociologies, images of who they should be. 

Shaw and Burgess conflated the flesh-and-blood subject (the real Stanley) 
with the empirical subject (the youth who was interviewed) and turned him into 
an analytic, ideal type; the classic inner-city delinquent. He then became a 
complex first- and second-order textual production. Stanley and Clifford Shaw 
became one and the same in The Jack-Roller. They cannot be uncoupled, for to 
take Shaw (and Burgess) out of the picture is to leave only the empty story of 
Stanley. There is no Stanley story without the investigative tale told by these two 
sociological experts. The natural-history, life-history method permitted two 
illusions to be sustained: the real Stanley and the real Stanley's real experiences 
had been captured. Once these illusions were in place, the interactionist experts 
could then write their objective, analytic, interpretive accounts of Stanley's life. 
And then he could lead that life. 


The Romantic Tale 


These accounts romanticized the subject. They turned Stanley into a sociological 
version of a screen hero. Not quite the ‘cute little mischiefmaker called Andy 
Hardy’ (Roffman and Purdy, 1981: 136), he might have been the focus of any of a 
number of Depression and post-Depression era juvenile delinquent films 
starring Mickey Rooney, Jackie Cooper, Ronald Reagan, James Cagney, E. G. 
Robinson, Humphrey Bogart, the ‘Dead End’ Kids, Leo Gorcey, Freddie 
Bartholomew and Spencer Tracy (e.g. Dead End [1937], Tough Guys [1938], 
Boys Town [1938], Reformatory [1938], Hell's Kitchen [1939], Boy Slaves [1939], 
Angels Wash Their Faces [1939], They Made Me a Criminal [1939], Knock on 
Any Door [1949] and City Across the River [1939]). Such films, like the Chicago 
ethnography series on gangs, delinquents and criminals, focused on the reformed 
delinquent’s reintegration into society. They employed a social-disorganization 
model of personality adjustment, seeing delinquents as products of bad 
environments. A delinquent cycle was deployed (the slum and crime, or reform 
school and a healthy, normal life). Each alternative taught crime; the bad child’s 
only choice was to find a healthy adult as a role model. 
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These films, like. The Jack-Roller, told their stories from within a realistic, 
melodramatic framework which, as could be expected (but not always), had a 
happy ending. They followed the moral careers of such individuals, taking them 
through the three stages of the classic morality tale (Elbatz, 1987; that is, being in 
a state of grace, being seduced by evil, falling and finally being redeemed). Not all 
of these sociological takes took the subject through redemption; although the 
films did. (When redemption or the end of the moral career is not revealed, it is 
presumed that the sociological story itself is the end of the story.) These 
melodramas portrayed, in graphic, realist detail, the plight of a virtuous 
‘individual, victimized by ‘repressive and inequitable social circumstances, 
particularly those involving . . . family’ (Schatz, 1981:222) and neighborhood 
(the slum). It was hoped that he would grow out of his deviance. If he didn’t he 
had to be punished. There were no Marlon Brandos (The Wild One, 1954) or 
James Deans (East of Eden, 1955) then; no brooding disillusioned individuals 
who turned their backs forever on a corrupt system. Hollywood and sociology’s 
delinquents were good boys gone bad because of the slums and the absence of a 
good woman (and father) in their lives. 


Realist, Textual Complicity 


These texts were produced under the mantle of a moral social ‘realism’; a mode of 
presentation which pervaded both Hollywood film and sociology during the 
social-realist period (1945-60; Cook, 1981, Ch. 11) in cinema. Social realism and 
‘social consciousness’ films drew upon literary (and scientific) naturalism, a 
literary form which stressed a ‘slice of life’ approach to the human being’s 
struggles for survival in a hostile natural and social environment (see Cowley, 
1950).! These texts, in the hands of the sociologist (also the novelists and 
filmmakers), turned the researcher into a hero-as-savior who makes sense of the 
subject’s life (Clough, 1992, Ch. 1), and even, as in Shaw’s case, enters into the life 
and supervises the deviant’s recovery. As narrator of the subject’s story, the 
sociologist is the expert on the life in question. Asa result, the subject is displaced 
from the sociologist’s text, appearing only in excerpts from transcribed 
interviews and fieldnotes. 

An interactionist complicity thus structured these texts. Like their filmic 
counterparts, they created the sympathetic illusion that a solution to the 
delinquency problem had been found. The solution was of course interactional, 
and not one of political economy. The correct (loving, fatherly) system of 
discipline and punishment (Foucault, 1977) could instill the proper values in the 
wayward youth. Such a solution placed the burden of the delinquent’s problem 
on his (or her) family, on neighborhood, and on improperly run reform schools. 
If the delinquent failed to reform it was his fault (rather, the fault of his 
personality). Failure was not due to flaws in the system, or because of an absence 
of loving people who wanted to cure him of his ‘waywardness’. 
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While society could certainly do better, and while it was clear that 
Hollywood wasn't doing all that it could (Blumer and Hauser, 1933) with a little 
push (Blumer, 1933) films and sociology could offer proper role models for these 
children of America's largely unwanted immigrants. That is, the mass media, 
especially films, had to be directed away from the positive representations of 
crime and the criminal way of life on screen (Blumer, 1993; Blumer and Hauser, 
1933). Movies caused or shaped delinquency. Thus movies had to change. In the 
early 1930s, Hollywood put in place a Production Code that punished criminals 
and rewarded law-abiding citizens (see Sklar, 1975: 82-5 for a discussion of this 
code and the Chicago sociologists’ relationship to the film industry and this 
code). Thus social and moral sociological realism joined forces with a new brand 
of realistic cinema; a cinema of American social problems. These two agendas 
were then blended into a meliorative social pragmatism, with the goal of 
eradicating crime (and other social problems) from society. This program of 
social reform rested on the moral generosity of philanthropic individuals (Mead, 
1930/1964) who had either the money and the wealth (the benefactor) or the big 
heart (Father Flannigan) to share with these poor children of the slums. It 
depended for its success, in part, on the film industry’s willingness to present 
crime and delinquents in new ways (Roffman and Purdy, 1981, Ch. 9). And this 
they did. It also required morally inclined sociologists who would sympa- 
thetically study these people with the interpretive methods of a new, scientific 
(pragmatic) sociology. These sociologists needed to be committed to the building 
of a free and open democratic American society; a society predicated on 
communication, informed publics and morally responsive leadership. They 
could not call for revolutions or radical social reforms. The Chicago sociologists 
complied. ) 


In Conclusion 


Tbe Jack-Roller is not an isolated case. In 1967 Garfinkel told a similar story 
about Agnes (see Denzin, 1990). Lofland did the same in 1977 with an enlarged 
edition of his classic text Doomsday Cult. In 1990 Plummer reasserted the 
canonical status of The Jack-Roller in the interactionist tradition, as he offered a 
rereading of its method and called for more texts like it. The moral is clear. The 
melodramatic, realist, interactionist social (problems) text reproduces a romantic 
over-identification with society’s undesirables. This identification produces 
interactional and emotional, and not economic solutions to social problems. It 
creates the comforting illusion that if one identifies with and understands 
another’s plight, then somehow that sorry situation will go away. This of course 
is pure fantasy. It is romantic ideology woven through liberal and conservative 
political agendas which make individuals responsible for their own problems. 
This kind of interactionist complicity reproduces the conditions that the 
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theorist-as-moralist finds so discomforting (see also Denzin, 1992). This is why 
moral realism is so hard to do away with. Without it, there would be no way for 
the interactionist to sympathetically project him- or herself into the moral 
deviants social situation. Realism thus functions to perpetuate the status quo. It 
brings to the interactionist the halo of the one who identifies with the 
downtrodden of the world. 


Note 


‘1. According to Carey (1985: 177-83, 189), the Chicago School sociologists read Sinclair 
Lewis, John Dos Passos, James Farrell, Theodore Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson, 
and used these works as models for writing up life-history data. 
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] ] Adrienne S. Chambon 


Life History as Dialogical 
Activity: ‘If you ask me the right 
questions, | could tell you’ 


he life history as research practice has been conceptualized mostly around the 

text as product and considerations on life and history, veracity/validity, 
coherence and the biographical illusion, and the intersection of individual and 
collective lives. The interpretive argument has in turn emphasized the intersub- 
jective constitution of life-histories (Denzin, 1989), with the support of critical 
social thought, in particular feminist concern over narrative voice and authorial 
authority (Personal Narratives Group, 1989; also Geertz, 1988). It has been 
suggested that good/valid life histories are those in which the interviewee “takes 
over” (Bertaux, 1981b). Indeed, life histories presented in dialogue form 
(Crapanzano, 1980; Dwyer, 1982) illustrate narrative disjunctures between the 
statements of the researcher and those of the respondent. Interestingly, the use of 
concepts derived from the field of narrative studies or narratology, although 
encouraged by some in sociological inquiry (Valverde, 1991), has largely 
remained at a philosophical level of debate by reference to such figures as Bakhtin 
(Clifford, 1983). The life history as method has not benefitted much from 
existing tools of analysis. 

Stated otherwise, the issue of et do we do with life-histories' is closely 
tied to the less discussed question of ‘how do we do life histories’. Life histories 
don't just happen. They are conducted and constituted through modalities of 
telling and talking. The therapeutic dialogue as a particular modality of 
life-history activity provides elements from which conceptual tools can be 
derived to compare life-history practices and texts across disciplinary bound- 
aries. Although the nature of the interaction precludes its generalization, it 
particularly requires reflexivity around the narrative exchange and making 
explicit the transformational process that occurs through dialogue (Bruner, 
1987). 

This contribution draws from the author's earlier work on the effects of 
dialogue upon life narratives as documented in the contexts of research interviews, 
therapy, and clinical supervision (Chambon, 1988), followed by an examination of 
narrative strategies in the therapeutic dialogue (Chambon, 1993, 1994). 
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Semantic narrative analysis has also been applied to the discourse on ethnic 
relations found in policy documents in Canada (Chambon and Bellamy, 1995). 

The focus of this paper is on how biographical narratives are constituted, and 
on variations that exist in the production of these texts. A narrative/dialogical 
approach is used which highlights the negotiated aspect of intersubjective 
exchange, drawing from concepts and tools of narratology, such as narrative 
distancing and focalization, plot and constitutive elements (Prince, 1988; 
Rimmon-Kenan, 1983). Two texts were selected for their opposite formats in 
exploring the range and contrast within life-history practice: Clifford Shaw’s The 
Jack-Roller: A Delinquent Boy’s Own Story (1930/1966), and the second chapter 
of Barbara Myerhoffs Number Our Days (1978), entitled ‘Needle and Thread: 
The Life and Death of a Tailor". 

To start with, we examine narrative corrections, interruptions, and various 
forms of narrative ‘fixing’, which overtly indicate moments of negotiation in 
the story-telling process. What has mostly been attended to is the asymmetric 
distribution of roles in interviews and the extent to which the question/answer 
arrangement shapes the constitution of the narrative (Cicourel, 1986; Mishler, 
1986). In turn, the respondent’s statements can be taken not simply as 
‘answers’, but as parallel narrative moves (Goffman, 1974). Therefore, an 
examination of ‘corrections’ and ‘repairs’ in the dialogue can help to identify a 
number of rhetorical mechanisms and foregrounding processes which result in 
narrative transformation. Corrections illustrate shifting narratives, trans- 


gressions and redefinition. They are sometimes, though seldom, present in 
published texts. 


Shaw and ‘The Boy’s Own Story’ 


The Jack-Roller stands as a prototype of the life history told in the respondent’s 
voice. Let us examine ‘the boy’s own story’. In producing his life narrative, 
Stanley told at least two stories: an initial brief narrative and a subsequent 
expanded narrative. Shaw explains that he was dissatisfied with the first version 
which was too much like a ‘summary’; it ‘lacked detailed, descriptive material’ 
(Shaw, 1930/1966:23). He asked Stanley to rewrite it, providing stylistic 
guidelines for richness, detail, and emotion. The expanded version is the text that 
is known. The initial version can be found in small print in Appendix 1 in Shaw 
(1930/1966). The longer version is not simply a more detailed text, it departs 
significantly from the first, with the revisions resulting in narrative reformu- 
lation. The differences between the two versions provide clues as to the narrative 
constitution of this life history. 

In Stanley’s words, version 1 is entitled: “Why and How I Became a 
Criminal’. This title, which represents the organizing question generating the 
story plot, is laid out at the outset by the respondent as a rewording of the 
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researcher's objectives. Through this narrative move, Stanley seems to adopt the 
authoritative voice of the researcher, appropriating the researcher's line of 
inquiry, and blurring researcher and respondent agendas. 

In this succinct version, multiple plot lines are possible: from deprived living 
conditions, to repetitive and parallel abuse in family and institutional settings. 
Stanley's sisters ‘run away’ from home through marriage shortly following 
recomposition of the family — an action indicated as an accepted runaway 
solution by the respondent — while, given his young age, he is condemned to stay 
at-home. Only later and progressively does he start to ‘run away’, adopting the 
behavioral model available to children. In this narrative, Stanley presents himself 
in a somewhat normative light, as not so different from the others. He analyzes 
the ‘why’ of his trajectory, making an assessment of his situation, overstepping — 
that is the question — the boundaries of his role. In summary, Stanley’s narrative 
in version 1 is a multi-plot affair with multiple characters, which opens up 
different avenues of inquiry. It is also a story told by a reflective teller. 

Paradoxically, the largely expanded version of Stanley's official life history 
presents a greatly simplified narrative structure and simpler focalization of the 
narrative components. It achieves a ‘smoothing of the narrative’ (Spence, 1986) 
through a univocal discourse. The central character of Stanley is greatly enhanced 
and foregrounded while other characters become secondary. The marker-events 
of the life history are more specifically delineated and structure the narrative to a 
greater extent. Identified by the researcher in the introductory section of the 
book, they correspond to the institutional markers of Stanley's criminal career as 
documented in official records of arrests, commitments to residential homes, jail 
sentences, and the use of probation services. After validating the information 
with the respondent, Shaw asked Stanley to anchor his life story around these 
events as a 'guide in writing his own story' (p. 21). As they stand, 'arranged in the 
order of their occurrence and presentation", these institutional markers provide 
the narrative discourse with its organizing structure (see critique indicated by 
Bertaux, 1981b). 

The expanded version follows a single plot line: the deviant or criminal 
career of Stanley and its moral resolution, i.e. Stanley's transformation and 
integration into mainstream society. The apparent simplicity of the plot derives 
from a dual narrative frame imported into the text by the researcher's 
investigation: (1) the deviant/criminal career as a scientific narrative and frame of 
understanding, and (2) the mental health-moral reform approach guided by the 
positive outlook on ‘social treatment’ which is claimed to be at the root of 
Stanley's rehabilitation. It is important to note that Clifford Shaw was initially 
Stanley's probation officer (albeit a supportive figure), who later became a 
sociologist and researcher. Against this subtext, the interventions of Shaw and 
others are shown to be greatly responsible for Stanley's career change. The 
interjection of the researcher's narrative frame lends itself to, and i is heightened 
by, the life-history method. 
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Frames and plot are intrinsically related. The combined narrative frames 
provide the coherence of the now unified narrative plot. The respondent’s ‘own 
words', crucial as they are to Shaw's methodology, fill the narrative grid 
provided by the researcher. Stanley's story holds together through this plot. In 
narrative terms, it is the plot that sets out an explanatory causality through the 
temporal presentation of the events. Considered to be an ‘empirical method?’ 
which enables ‘the formulation of hypotheses with reference to the causal 
factors’ (Shaw, 1930/1966:19), life history takes place as an explanatory 
undertaking. The inclusion of institutional markers introduces an ‘objective’ 
dimension to the narrative, reinforcing the model. The narrative coherence of the 
second version is thus multi-determined. 

A third mechanism is provided through the narrative distance as focal- 
ization, or the balance between descriptive and reflective statements. Stanley’s 
initial narrative is mostly descriptive, with few reflective comments. Such 
attempts are in fact discouraged. At one point, Stanley shifts away from the self 
and, offering a perspective on his trajectory, reflects on the social distribution of 
life circumstances. Adopting an apparently less serious note — which is a 
comment on his position as participant with lesser textual authority — he 
interjects a popular poem, most probably a song (it is not identified) entitled “Life 
Circumstances’ with the quotes, 


. .. Some men are rich, others are poor, but fate takes a hand in guiding our lives. . . 
and the man with the gold is the man with the hold. (p. 81) 


Shaw interrupts the story at this moment, and signals to the reader with a 
footnote: 


Stanley’s effort to place the responsibility for his misconduct upon external 
circumstances is clearly indicated in these lines. (p. 81) 


In this move, Shaw corrects Stanley's interpretation of his own life-narrative. He 
also negates Stanley's use of ironic distance and intertextual practice, which are 
common rhetorical forms in ‘street culture’ (Labov, 1972). In brief, Shaw 
re-establishes the authority of the researcher as valid interpreter. 

. In summary, in this life history most of the corrective moves are initiated by 
the researcher. They tend to be located at the *margins' of the text, while greatly 
shaping its constitution (see Genette, 1982, for a discussion of textual authority 
and intertextuality through margins). 


Shmuel's Life History 


The way of telling is central to Myerhoff's account of Shmuel Goldman's life 
history in Number Our Days (1978). Segments of their interviews and 
conversations are offered as dialogical excerpts. Data are not extracted and 


/ 
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reinterpreted into analytical categories, but are instead presented as a way of 
seeing the world. The humor, the way of telling are evocative of a life style. 

The researcher is very present within the text which incorporates some of 
her questions, the informant’s responses and their discussion, including his 
challenges to and corrections of her interview prompts. Notwithstanding the 
inevitable selection made, the blunt interruptions and narrative shifts illustrate 
the dialogical moves and dynamics of the exchange. This format demonstrates a 
different mode of constituting the life history in which telling is overtly 
negotiated through talking. A process seldom shown is attended to in this text. 


Status of the Teller and of the Story 

Shmuel was selected as an informant on several grounds. He was identified as a 
particularly reflective and shrewd observer, a ‘philosopher’ and a ‘critic’. His 
childhood memories correspond to the researcher’s own background and her 
quest for family heritage. Shmuel openly stands as a replacement figure for 
Myerhoff’s grandparents, providing her with an indirect family history. Their 
relationship is one of fondness developed over an 18-month period. 

Shmuel positions himself and is positioned by Myerhoff as the learned one 
of the two, the teacher, while she is presented as the ‘ignorant’ in need of learning. 
Moreover, Shmuel’s narrative skills are part of a cultural tradition which he 
cherishes. The way of telling thus becomes an integral part of the message, a 
manifestation of the culture, not: simply a commentary on it. For all these 
reasons, he is in charge: 


He was my foil and teacher, goading and challenging my interpretations at every 


point... . (p.40 
Eventually, I convinced him that I was drawn to him for his learning and 


philosophical approach. . . . He had thought more about his experiences than most, 
had struggled to make sense of them. ... I added that this work has personal 
meaning for me as well. I had not had the opportunity to learn about the world of 
my grandparents directly. I wanted to hear a first hand account of Yiddishkeit and 
the shtetl. (pp. 42-3) 


In analyzing her work, Myerhoff stresses the importance of testimonies for this 
generation of Eastern European Jews who have a particular stake in preserving 
traces of their collective memory, a cultural past which no longer exists. Their 
marginalized status in American mainstream society, and their advanced age 
contribute to a sense of urgency in the telling (Myerhoff, 1982). 


Narrative Corrections, Negotiating the Direction 
Prior to the first interview, Shmuel recounts an apparently unrelated encounter 
with a long-time friend: 

She surprised me. That is good. That is how it should be. You cannot tell someone: 


‘I know you’. People jump around. They are like a ball. Rubbery, they bounce. . . . 
When you tell someone, ‘I know you’, you put a little pin in. So what should you 
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do? Leave them be. Don't try to make them stand still for your convenience. You 
don't ever know them. Let people surprise you. (Myerhoff, 1978: 41) 


In this indirect but quite transparent preamble, the informant raises the difficulty 
of achieving genuine understanding through a story told, and suggests guidelines 
to the interviewer: let yourself be surprised by oo the talker and following 
the unexpected. 

Shmuel further interrupts the interview. In response to a question on the 
meaning of retirement, he introduces the topic of work, of central importance to 
him, marking his move as a narrative correction: 


Now if you ask me the right questions I could tell you. . . the man who doesn’t like 
his work is a slave... . Maybe for him retirement is a different kind of life . . 
Rebekah [Shmuel's wife] interrupted us. Shmuel you are telling her the questions. 
You should stick to the answers. How can she do her job this way? (p. 47) 


Shmuel raises the question of who is to lead the narrative and who is to introduce 
the topics. Myerhoff later concludes: ‘It had become clear that he, not I, would 
regulate and direct the flow of talk’ (p. 69). 

If stories are to be told and heard, some material is vested with central 
significance for the teller which he not easily relinquishes. In his concern to be 
coherent as he understands it and to be understood, Shmuel challenges the very 
conduct of the interview, claiming that interviewer-generated questions limit his 
response and become an obstacle to understanding. He makes an appeal for 
telling the story the way it comes to him, adding: ‘What is important, you cannot 
know’. 

Shmuel corrects the interviewer on another topic; this time he disagrees with 
the interviewer’s use of words. Myerhoff, in praising Shmuel, qualifies his views 
of work as ‘I think that has universal value’ (p. 66), thus treating him as a model. 
He immediately refutes that characterization: “Bah! You are exaggerating again. 
Be careful!" As she defends her statement, he develops his position: 


There you go. ‘Infinitely,’ such a big word. Too big for what you mean... . You 
should watch out for exaggeration. When you exaggerate, it puts you outside of 
something. You are not treating it with care. (p. 66) 


Words used to reflect and understand — including positive wording ~ can modify 
a narrative. He gives her yet another lesson, which is that the selection of words 
gives shape not only to expressions but to the overall narrative. In this instance, 
her use of emphatic terms introduces a collective myth staging a heroic life which 
Shmuel rejects adamantly. 

A number of narrative strategies contribute to the negotiated aspect of the 


story. 


Description and Reflection 
Following a question she raises to Shmuel on how does being Jewish make 
retirement different, Myerhoff comments: ‘My question had interested him. 
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When he could draw out a moral he was at ease' (p. 46). Far from discouraging 
reflective and reflexive components from the respondents, Myerhoff encourages 
them to elaborate to her the meaning of their lives. Myerhoff has used the term 
‘reflexive anthropology’ (Myerhoff, 1982) to characterize her approach. She was 
interested in the intersection between individual and collective meanings, 
individual and group reflexiveness: 


Cultures include in their work self-presentations to their members. . . . Like all 
mirrors, cultures are not accurate reflectors; there are distortions, contradictions, 
reversals, exaggerations, and even lies. Neverthelesss, self-knowledge, for the 
individual and collectivity, is the consequence . . . (p. 103) 

Cultural performances are reflective in the sense of showing ourselves to ourselves. 
They are also capable of being reflexive, arousing consciousness of ourselves as we 
see ourselves . . . (p. 104) 

It also requires an audience in addition to performers. (p. 105) 


This approach was already present in her earlier work. As Prell (1989) points 
out, in Number Our Days, Myerhoff’s interviews are conducted along a ‘dual 
interpretive frame’, presenting Shmuel’s reflexiveness on his life narrative along 
with Myerhoff’s reflection on the meaning of Shmuel’s life history for herself, 
both as anthropologist and as a Jewish person. 

Reflexiveness and identity are identified by Shmuel as inherent to the 
life-narrative activity. Following a painful interview Myherhoff (1978) says: 


- M: You know we have it recorded here on the tape. 

— S: Youthink I’m so old I can’t see the machine is turning? 

— M: Doyou want me to erase it? 

— S: No, it belongs to the record, maybe the most important thing of all. Without 
knowing this, you don’t know me. I told you this work would stick me with 
apin, who knows how many sticks before we finish. 

— M: You don’t have to tell me things that are so painful if you don’t want to. Only 
you can decide what is necessary to include. 

— S: Is this serious work we do here or is this bobbemyseh? If you take my time, 
you take my life, at least you could make it right. (pp. 65-6) 


Later, he asks that the recordings be given to his son. 


The Mixing of Genres 
It’s not a disgrace to have a life like this, added Shmuel. My son a Ph.D., from me, a 
tailor, son of a tinsmith. It could be worse. All this we have arranged and none of us 
have ever crossed a picket line. (p. 48) 


Narrating a childhood situation in which he was stabbed: 


He left me for dead. But it’s not so easy to kill me. You know, they say that Jews are 
a stiff-necked people. He picked the wrong place to stab me. You could say my 
scarf saved me, or you could say maybe it was the characteristic of our people 
(p.56)... 

But it must be remembered that there were Jewish bullies also. (p. 57) 
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The serious and the more light-hearted, the collective pattern and the incidental, 
multiple frames of references and multiple facets of an activity, are juxtaposed in 
single and adjacent narrative units. A number of statements combine the 
symbolic and the practical, a rhetorical strategy consciously (and culturally) 
used, as the lesson and its commentary. ‘Like most things symbolic, there is also a 
practical side’ (p. 53) is an illustration of the conscious use of the mixing of genres. 

For instance, Shmuel offers both spiritual and institutional accounts to 
justify the architecture of the synagogue of this childhood. He explains the steps 
going up and then down below ground level, as the spiritual movement of 
inspiration and humility, converging with the legal requirement that no other 
building be taller than the church. In discussing the practicality of drinking hot 
tea with the spoon in the glass, Shmuel adds a sexual commentary drawn from his 
childhood, in which the spoon and the glass respectively stand for man and 
woman, so that the activity of drinking tea represents (hetero)sexual balance. 

The multifaceted narrative is also conveyed by the plurality of emotional 
tonalities and contrasting moods. , 


— M: Itsounds like most of your memories about your childhood in the little town 
aresweet... 
— S: Itwas sweetness in the middle of fear and oppression. (p. 60) 


The balance of moods initiated at times by the researcher is intentionally 
maintained by the interviewee. Following an interview in which he had delved 
into sad memories, Shmuel states his intention to talk about happy events, and 
later counterbalances a rosy version with a description of grimmer incidents. 


Temporal Order and Sequence 

Two temporal contexts are dealt with in Shmuel’s narrative, the present and his 
childhood in the shtetl. The latter is the dominant time frame. The narrative 
sequence is not chronological, but moves from the present back to childhood, 
partly induced by the interviewer's prompts and partly by the increasing 
vividness that the past holds for the informant. More importantly, the order of 
presentation follows the talker’s logic (Smith, 1981). The carry-over and lessons 
of the past are made explicit: 


Until the present day, I can feel the greatness of those stories working in me, giving 
color, giving itself into my own way of thinking. (Myerhoff, 1978: 59) 


Past and present are intertwined in the act of remembering and creating meaning 
(Ricoeur, 1981), which is made manifest in the fluctuation of the narrative 
components. 


Carving Out Significant Events 
Shmuel tends to describe situations rather than events. Following his wife's 
suggestion, he recounts the stabbing incident of which he was a victim, carefully 
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stating that this was not a typical event. In the following session, he introduces a 
counterevent which reverses his narrative identity as victim. In this particular 
situation, he failed to save a Polish boy from drowning. He comments: 


This is my incurable wound . . . has been with me all my life since then. ... All 
these years I carried it alone. (Myerhoff, 1978: 65) 


The telling of the event produces a ‘deflating’ of the central character of the life 
history, to use the informant's words. It is a comment on the narrated victim 
identity, and an answer to a question repeatedly asked by the interviewer: "Why 
do you go to the Jewish Centre when your views are different from the other 
members of the community?' The description of this event makes sense only in 
relation to the question of identity and community membership. — 

Events do not hold a central structuring status in this life history, for the 
meaning of events does not lie in them. Instead, it is Shmuel's cognitive 
processing, the constitution of his narrative space, that leads to the narrating of 
specific events. It is through the links and associations between life questions and 
circumstances, themes and events that the pieces of the narrative come together, 
and render the worldview of the respondent. 


Rethinking the Dialogical Narrative 


Shmuel’s treatment of events as inspired by life questions, and the multifaceted 
answers he gives — and of which he is never quite satisfied in their simplification 
and typification — underscore John Berger's statement in ‘The Credible Word’ 
(1988) on the status of events in narratives. Berger suggests the impossibility, in a 
literary sense as well as a lived sense, of separating out events as clearly bounded 
units from a complex, polysemic narrative web: 


Lived events are ambiguous because no experience comes alone, and so a single 
event entails many others. A live event — from the point of view of the purist — keeps 
bad company, is promiscuous. Each event, each object, needs to be allowed the 
space of its ambiguities, and each subsequent one needs to acknowledge the 
ambiguities it has eliminated. (Berger, 1988: 35) 
Individual events connect to a plurality of others, depending on the cognitive 
emotional association path selected by the teller. Adopting the concept of 
personal episode (cf. Harré and Secord, 1973) instead of that of event as narrative 
unit allows a flexible and complex rearrangement of the material. 

The question for practice then becomes how to encourage complexity in the 
conduct of life histories. An interview held between Pierre Bourdieu and the 
Moroccan poet Mouloud Mammeri provides some direction. It is extensively 
excerpted in ‘Dialogue on Oral Poetry in Kabylia: An Interview with Mouloud 
Mammeri' (Mammeri and Bourdieu, 1978). The interview is greatly facilitated by 
the long-time acquaintance of the participants and the commonality of their 
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social positions as intellectuals. Nevertheless, the interviewer's introductory 
statements lay out the complex parameters of the exchange, staging the 
possibility and legitimacy of a multilevel narrative. 

The introductory statements encompass several questions and narrative 
frames. The interviewer reflectively addresses the intercultural challenge of 
comprehending an oral poetry tradition as the sophisticated knowledge of an 
elite, while serving a popular function. He identifies the specific philosophy and 
practice by using its terminology (‘tasmuni’). He directs the respondent to offer a 
personalized account of his relation to that knowledge; and further suggests that 
the informant expand by telling how he acquired and appropriated this 
knowledge, and how he came to understand it. 

This statement can be thought of as an ideal-typical one — taking the 
facilitating circumstances into consideration — by aiming for several narrative 
goals: (a) use of local terms to ground the discussion and recognize its uniqueness 
and contextual relevance, (b) use of personalized life-history components, the 
way in which individuals make sense of practice and principles, (c) the 
combination of descriptive, reflective and reflexive material, by eliciting the 
respondent’s perspective from a cognitive standpoint. The individual life history 
is elicited in a tension with the interviewer’s theoretical consideration of the 
non-equivalent nature of cultural forms of knowlege and knowledge hierarchies. 

This example indicates the possibility of a range of entry points into a 
narrative (cf. Barthes, 1970) and demonstrates a strategy of multiple focalization. 
Its implementation can be conducted in various ways, whether presented 
upfront as in this example, or gradually incorporated in the dialogue, as would be 
expected between participants who were less familiar with one another. This 
multifaceted conduct of life histories reorganizes the respective tasks of 
interviewer and respondent which become less dissimilar through multiple 
tellings and readings. Specifically, the suggestion of multiple focalization 
encourages the teller to bring up additional viewpoints, whereas the more 
univocal versions discourage it. Notwithstanding the difference of positions 
between initial teller and listener, it is in this manner that the respondent is more 
likely to become a partner in the construction of the text (Clifford, 1983). 

The immediate question which comes to mind is whether such methods of 
interviewing can be used other than with highly verbal or intellectual re- 
spondents. At face value, Myerhoff’s study and the Mammeri-Bourdieu 
exchange can be thought of as atypical. However, an interview conducted by 
Everett Hughes with a factory worker shows a similar multi-layered strategy of 
interviewing. In this excerpt from "The Sociological Eye’ (1971/1984: 273), 
Hughes is inquiring into race relations in a factory setting and asks three 
questions of an informant. The first is at the descriptive level; the second, ‘what 
do you mean?’ elicits a reformulation of and reflection on the description; the 
third, ‘why do you think?’ and ‘how do you account for that?'", elicits a stepping 
back from the description and a more distanced reflection on the first reflective 
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statement. In so doing, Hughes obtains a description, an opinion and a 
perspective. This highly structured example of an interview is a rhetorical parallel 
to the earlier illustrations. It provides a grounding for equivalent narrative 
outcomes. 


Conclusion 


The two versions of Stanley's narrative showed that his life history was very 
much guided by Shaw's instructions on narrative style and structure. Stanley 
filled in the narrative plot and character staged around the progression of 
institutionally defined events and identity (Scott, 1969; Smith, 1984) within a 
story genre of failure and redemption (Valverde, 1991). In the margins of the text, 
the researcher's emphasis and voice shaped the construction of the storyline 
(Blauner, 1987). The task given to Stanley was to describe, the task of the 
researcher to interpret. By contrast, Shmuel opposed a simplified characteriz- 
ation of himself, resisting linear plot and temporal order. Myerhoff and Shmuel 
cooperated on the mixing of genres and mood tonalities. Importantly, each was 
given a space of interpretation. Notwithstanding the not quite absolute equality 
in partnership between Myerhoff and Shmuel (Kaminsky, 1992), the second life 
narrative achieves greater complexity and polyphonic authoring. 

The dialogical constitution of a life history is not to be equated with a textual 
presentation of a dialogue. The writing of a life history in a dialogical form (e.g. 
Crapanzano, 1980; Dwyer, 1982) does not necessarily imply the development of 
a multifaceted life history. In order for the latter to occur, the negotiated process 
of narrative components and focalization should also be present. 

An examination of the ways in which life narratives are constituted through 
the interviews highlights the range of possible variation among life histories, 
between researcher- and informant-led narratives, simple plot and multifaceted 
narrative, single and plural focalization, institutionally (or theoretically) derived 
events and theme-related situations. Contrasting principles for the conduct and 
analysis of life histories have thus been shown, further indicating the usefulness 
of narrative and rhetorical tools of analysis in approaching life histories as 
dialogical endeavors. 
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] 2 Maurizio Catani 


'Even if we were to tell it, we 
would not be believed; A 
Lesson from the Work of Primo 
Levi 


The narratoris not merely a faithful scribe, 
He mustknow not only of what he speaks, 
he must find a way to say it, 


Even the most horrible disease which Europe has ever suffered, the 
Hitlerian apocalypse, persists, thirty years after the event, untamed 
in our minds. (L Dumont, 1977: 20) 


R ecorded without the constraints of time, with an ethnographic intent, the 
open-ended accounts of informants who have voluntarily chosen to recount 
their experiences, be it their life stories or a particular moment therein, differ 
profoundly from the biographical interviews of persons who figure as abstract, 
interchangeable cases in a randomly taken sample. In referring to the solitary act 
of writing (Rousseau being here a model par excellence), the composite term 
auto-bio-graphy is inadequate for an oral account given on request. In the case of 
personal willingness, ‘account of self seems to me preferable to ‘life history’. 
Among professionals in the social sciences, individual testimonies, especially of 
the relational type, provoke perplexity and, as soon as it is a question of 
biographical material, oral or written, are inevitably met with a host of objections 
concerning the ‘representativeness’ of the narrators, their ‘veracity’ and the 
“distortions provoked by the affective relation between narrator and listener” 
(Catani and Mazé, 1982: Ch. 1; also Catani, 1981, 1984, 1985, 1990). 

The works of Primo Levi — born in 1919; deported to Auschwitz in 1944; 
committed suicide in 1987 — re-open the issue, for each and every one of them 
sheds light on the problems of the quality of the witness and the role of the 
informer. Refusing simultaneously the "lamenting tones of the victim" and the 
“irate voice of someone who seeks revenge" (1987[1976]: 382), Levi, over the 
years (1947/1987; [1976]; 1986/ 1988), methodically explored the lacunae of his 
own knowledge and the progressive stylization and erosion of memory. 
Witness/informer, Levi was also a methodologist. 
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From this perspective, reading Levi's works (along with certain passages 
from F. Berti Arnoaldi, see below), raises two types of considerations. If we ask 
ourselves about the witness (with the associated problems of ‘membership’ and 
‘representativeness’) and the act of witnessing (‘veracity’), Levi's remarks — moral 
and technical (concerning memory as a neuronic fact, and remembrance taken as 
selection and restructuring) — allow us to see how ‘accounts of self’, usually 
disparaged for their assumed subjectivity, can be characterized by a lucidity 
making them epistemologically and methodologically exemplary. Based on this 
observation, Levi's reflections on the problems of making himself understood 
can be applied to other situations which, through juxtaposition with the 
"extreme case" of extermination camps, gain richness and clarity. 


Landmarks 


Born in 1919, Italian and Jewish, a *non-believer" (1986/1988:117), Levi 
committed suicide in April 1987, a few months after having published J sommersi 
e i salvati. A fighter in the Resistance, Levi was deported to Auschwitz in 1944 
because he declared himself, in the language of the time, an “Italian citizen of 
Jewish race” (1947/1987:19). He attributed his survival to his minimal 
knowledge of German, acquired during his training as a chemical engineer, and 
to the fact that 


. .. the German Government had decided, owing to the growing scarcity of labour, 
to lengthen the average life-span of the prisoners destined for elimination. 
(1947/1987: 15) 


and perhaps to 


... . the determination, which I stubbornly preserved, to recognize always, even in 
the darkest days, in my companions and in myself, men, not things, and thus to 
avoid that total humiliation and demoralization which led so many to spiritual 
shipwreck. (1987[1976]: 398) 
Employed in his capacity as chemist, which had allowed him to escape death and 
"attain a privileged observatory" (1947/1987:7), Levi decided to bear witness 
"without taking even one hour away from [his] professional work" as an 
industrial chemist (1987[1976]: 397). Up until his death, Levi pursued his goal 


... to furnish documentation for a quiet study of certain aspects of the human 
mind. (1947/1987: 15) 


From his first writings, so as to be ‘credible’, Levi “deliberately assumed the 
calm, sober language of the witness", specifying, 


...lam not a Fascist ... I believe in reason and in discussion as supreme 
instruments of progress. (1987[1976]: 382) 


It was thus in terms of a guiding value (“I believe . ..") that the survivor 
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organized his reflection on himself and his account. His thought was an attempt 
to reintroduce meaning, starting from scientific reasoning: 


I had brought along with me into the Lager an ill-defined patrimony of mental 
habits which derive from chemistry and its environs, but have broader applications. 
If I act in a certain way, how will the substance I hold in my hands react, or my 
human interlocutor? (1986/1988: 113) 


... the Lager was a university; it taught us to look around and to measure men. 
(1986/1988: 114) 


Itwasthis “introspection” (1986/1988: 16) which permitted Levi, “paradoxically” 
matured by the experience (1986/1988: 106), to reject “a certain hagiographic and 
rhetorical stylization" (1986/1988: 28) of the Lager. Thus, one understands why 
the ex-deportee turned witness confronted and judged those who hold such 
testimonies in systematic mistrust, on grounds of ‘incommunicability’: 


According to a theory fashionable during those years, which to me seems frivolous 
and irritating, 'incommunicability supposedly was an unfailing ingredient, a life 
sentence included in the human condition, and particularly in the way of life of 
industrial society: we are monades, incapable of reciprocal messages, or capable 
only of truncated messages, false at their departure, misunderstood on their arrival. 
(1986/1988: 68) 


What is often taken for haughtiness, and criticized in Levi, was in fact an 
incisiveness which refused hastily conceived paradoxes and arm-chair theories. 


Thus, he remarked: 


I am not an expert of the unconscious and the mind's depths, but I do know that 
few people are experts in this sphere, and that these few are the most cautious 
(1986/1988: 32) . 


(unlike the film director, Liliana Cavani, whose film, The Night Porter, is 
described as *both beautiful and false"). At the same time, while he was faithful, 
as in his professional practice, to the path of analysis and synthesis, Levi was nota 
rationalist. The disarray of the deportee pierced through the tension imposed by 
reason: 


Perhaps one cannot, what is more one must not, understand what happened, 
because to understand is almost to justify. (1987[1976]: 395) 


And in the conclusion to The Drowned and the Saved, one reads: 


For us to speak with the young becomes ever more difficult. We see it as a duty, and 
at the same time as a risk: the risk of being anachronistic, of not being listened to. 
(1986/1988: 167) 


The accomplishment of this self-appointed duty involved a risk. Following the 
publication of his book, Natalia Ginzburg — the wife of Leone Ginzburg, a Jew 
from Turin of Russian origin, famous intellectual and contributor to the Einaudi 
publishing house, who died in deportation — detected in his text “the inklings of 
an irredeemable hopelessness" (Berti Arnoaldi, 1990: 88). Striving to understand 
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the *human ambiguity fatally provoked by oppression" (Levi, 1986/1988: 43), 
bridling his resentment (that he was not always successful in no way weakens the 
argument) and bearing witness, Levi strove to conform to his image of "righteous 
men" (1986/1988: 27). Out of a moral exigency, the relevance of his reflections 
increased their conciseness. Like that of Montaigne, which, while ironic, was not 
serene, Levi's thought increases in general value to the extent that he distanced it 
from pathos and strove to discern, through "language and conceptual thought", 
the complex interweaving of choices at the root of the human condition. 


Three Moments in a Single Moral and Intellectual Engagement 


Written on his return from the Lager, between December 1945 and January 1947, 
Levi's first work, Se questo à un uomo, was translated into French in 1987, In the 
epigraph to a 1976 edition designed for schools, *in an attempt to respond to 
questions which high-school students continually posed" (1987[1976]: 187), Levi 
wrotea substantial afterword henceforth printed with the text (citations from this 
afterword are dated [1976], the year in which it was appended, in order to highlight 
the autonomous and didactic character of the addition). His last work, / sommersi 
e i salvati, I delitti, i castighi, le pene, le impunita was published in 1986. 

The title’s renditions in French and English — Les naufragés et les rescapés 
(‘The Shipwrecked and the Survivors’) and The Drowned and the Saved — do not 
retain the connotations of the original Italian, even though the concepts are 
available in both languages. These choices reflect a decision by the publishers 
rather than by the translators; in the body of the text, André Maugé 
(1986/1991: 35) translated ‘sommerso’ and ‘salvato’ by ‘englouti’ and ‘sauvé’, 
while Raymond Rosenthal (1986/1988:21) used the terms ‘submerged’ and 
‘saved’. A literal translation of Levi’s title would be The Submerged and the Saved. 
As for the subtitle, the English version omits it completely while the French 
version— Quarante ans après Auschwitz — though relevant, is reductive. Similarly, 
the 10 pages in which Levi outlined a genetic account, moving from biological to 
historical examples, of the origins of hatred for the Jews, were reduced to oneand a 
half pages in the English edition. The difference is not trivial, as the original titleand 
subtitle provide important insights into Levi’s thought. Born of the Lager, Levi’s 
reflections are intended to extend well beyond it; in 1976, Levi wrote that it was a 
matter of thinking, not that which is 

... improperly called anti-semitism, [but of going beyond that] particular case 


[. . . to reflect on] a much more general phenomenon, namely the aversion for that 
which is different. (1987[1976]: 205) 


It can be said that anti-semitism is one particular case of intolerance... 
(1987[1976]: 394) 
As a commentary to a book written “first and foremost . . . as an interior 
liberation” (1947/1987: 15) and which, for that reason, presents a “fragmentary 
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character" (1947/1987:15) that must be remedied, the afterword is a real 
manifesto. In the face of questions that were "naive, acute, highly emotional, 
superficial, at times provocative" (1987[1976]:381 — whereas the coupling of 
terms, in Italian, was motivated: "ingenue o consapevoli, commosse o provo- 
catorie, superficiali o fondamentali") by an audience of all ages, the witness fell 
back on a logic other than that which had compelled a book whose “chapters 
have been written not in logical succession, but in order of urgency" 
(1947/1987:16). Guided by his *mental habits", Levi used this afterword to 
outline the philosophic, genetic and historical framework of his rational 
interpretation of “intolerance” (1987[1976]: 394): 

. . itis likely that a certain degree of man’s domination over man is inscribed in our 
genetic patrimony as gregarious animals. It is not proved that power is intrinsically 
harmful to the collectivity. (1986/1988: 30) 

However, it is this didactic re-grounding which allows us to understand why, in 
Italian, the subtitle of the last book was J delitti, i castighi, le pene, le impunita. 
These terms are simultaneously a continuation of his first work and an echo of 
the strictly judicial title of the work of Cesare Bonesana de Beccaria, Dei delitti e 
delle pene (1764/1973), central in the history of ideas in Italy as well as in France. 
Nearly two centuries later, Levi joined two other terms to those of Beccaria, 
adding the severity of their nominal presentation to the moral foundation of the 
ancient judicial reflection. The reflection is no longer confined to crimes and 
punishments, rather it is applied equally, in an absolute manner, a sign of the 
“Medusa-faced truth” (1986/1988: 37), to crimes, castigations, SSES and 
impunities. 


+ > 


Returning from the Lager, Levi followed an “immediate impulse" to recount 
(1947/1987: 15). In 1976, subordinating the dominant subjectivity and psychol- 
ogy of his first work, the afterword gave primacy to an explicative path of 30 
tightly knit pages, privileging a sociological perspective. In 1986, his last book 
unified these two points of view. Nourished by four decades, aimed at giving 
ever more general weight to the interpretation of the Lager, J sommersi e i salvati 
extended his earlier reflections and touched, from the first pages of the preface, 
on the heart of the subject: to define the coherence of witnesses and, whether the 
latter communicate in writing or in person, to discern their capacity to situate in 
society an experience which they have decided to transmit. 

The suicide of Levi continues to impose its vertiginous questioning. But if 
the fragility of the individual, his losses and absence, might suggest that, with the 
help of time which rendered his testimony anachronistic, the Nazi oppression 
got the better of Levi, the subjective drama does not detract from the social 
reality of either his writings or his conversations with pupils. It is because 


. .. nobody can know for how long and under what trials his soul can resist before 
yielding or breaking (1986/1988: 42-3) 
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that the witness's suicide does not obliterate the weight of the reflection by which 
he strove to understand the relations between *man's nature" (1986/1988:41) 
and the resulting forms of social organization which produced 


. .. the horror of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the shame of the Gulags, the useless and 
bloody Vietnam war, the Cambodian self-genocide, the desaparecidos of Ar- 
gentina, and the many atrocious and stupid wars we have seen since. (1986/1988: 9) 


The Witness's Self-questioning 


While this is not the place for an exhaustive account of Levi’s considerations on 
“mechanical memory” and the “reconstruction of remembrance” (such an 
exposition has yet to be done), it should be noted that all three books were 
characterized by systematic reflection on the effects of the flow of time. In 1976 
the survivor who had published Se questo è un'uomo — and who could have 
considered himself exempt from. demands for external verification — felt 
obligated to respond to questions put to him on this “other and far self who had 
lived the episode of Auschwitz and relayed it” (1987[1976]: 190). Thus Levi set 
about systematizing the experience, methodically defining specific groups of 
torturers and their victims. In considering the testimonies, he distinguished 
between two “categories” of narrators, those who forgot and those who 
remembered (1987[1976]: 390), and he examined different variants and reasons. 
Third, classing the effects of writing on himself and on other witnesses who had 
written or told of the Lager, Levi remarked that his first book figured 


.… like an artificial memory, but also like a defensive barrier, between my very 
normal present and the dramatic past. (1987[1976]: 397) 
E 


In 1986, Levi completed these M Whether they had been recorded, 
recounted or not, 40 years later, 


. . . the greater part of witnesses, for the defence and the prosecution, have by now 
disappeared, and those who remain ... have ever more blurred and stylized 
memories. (1986/1988: 8) 

With respect to the torturers, he wrote: 


In some cases, naturally, the lack of memory is simulated, but the many years that 
have gone by make it credible. (1986/1988: 8) 


And in the case of the victims, the witnesses 


... often [. . . are] influenced by information they gained later from readings of the 
stories of others. (1986/1988: 8) 


Fourth, directly taking on the social expressions of memory, Levi completed 
these observations of an individual nature by adding that as many survivors avoid 
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memorial ceremonies they contribute, despite themselves, to a weakening of 
memory, since 


A certain dose of rhetoric is perhaps indispensable for the memory to persist. 
(1986/1988: 8) 
And, in effect, while the repetition of an account and the flow of time lead to its 
stereotypization, when considered in terms of ritualization (a social phenom- 
enon if ever there was one), the latter, far from being purely negative, is one of the 
conditions for transmission. 


The Methodologist 


The usual distinction between Levi as novelist and Levi as witness is artificial. For 
proof of this claim, one may turn to the opening of the second chapter/account of 
La chiave a stella (1979 — The Monkey’s Wrench): “Beh, è roba da non crederci” 
(‘bah, it’s not to be believed’). The ‘it’ here is the experience of the camps and 
Tino Faussone, the fictive interlocutor — an alter ego — continues: 


I understand that you wanted to write these things down. Yes, I too knew such 
things, my father told them to me, he who was also in Germany, but in another 
manner; in any case, look, the job in Germany, I never took it, it’s a land which 
never pleased me. . . . One day I must tell you the story of my father-the-prisoner- 
of-war, but it's not a story like yours, it will rather make you laugh. (1979: 10, my 
tr.) 

Whether he wrote as a survivor or as a novelist, Levi's reasoning remained 
that of the chemist who made his dual professional task, “composing and 
decomposing molecules? (1979/1986:150), the epistemological base and 
methodological model for his attempts to understand all forms of experience. In 
the triple chapter which concludes La chiave a stella, the intellectual work aimed 
at understanding why the varnish, so carefully produced, does not pass the 
inspection of the Russian buyers follows the same rules of analysis and synthesis 
as those imposed on a witness who, undertaking a consideration of the reality of 
the camps, recognizes that 


. c. the space which separates (and not only in Nazi Lagers) the victims from the 
persecutors. . . is studded with obscene or pathetic figures (sometimes they possess 
both qualities simultaneously), whom it is indispensable to know if we want to 
know the human species, if we want to know how to defend our souls when a 
similar test should once’ more loom before us, or even if we only want to 
understand what takes place in à big industrial factory. (1986/1988: 25-6) 


This homogeneity in the manner of studying the chemical composition of a 
given material and human beings — be it a “large industrial establishment” or the 
“ordeal” of the Lager — is characteristic of a work which, in order to discern the 
facts, methodically reviewed the traits which defined them, the will to bear 

"witness and the conditions for uttering the account. In the same way that the 
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opening to the ‘preliminary remarks’ of the Manuel d’ethnographie (1947/ 
1967:7) of Mauss, "...the lectures published herein respond above all to 
practical questions, one must learn to observe and to class social phenomena", 
summarizes the intellectual choices of a French Jew who would himself be 
broken by the Nazi occupation, Levi's work is the expression of an equal rigor of 
observation and classification of facts in light of their moral evaluation. Even if 
Levi's work does not take the same form as that of Mauss, it too can be read as a 
manual for the observation of social organization and human relations (Levi, 
1986/1988, Ch. I; L. Dumont, 1983, on Hitler, Mauss and value). 

The first lesson one can draw deals with his remark concerning "The need to 
tell our story . . . competing with our other elementary needs" (1947/1987: 15) 
put down by Levi in 1947 in the preface to If This is a Man. In defining his 
epistemological path, Levi affirmed the existence of a capital difference between 
subjects who, as cases drawn from a statistical universe, agree to respond to 
questions and those who recount because they have decided to do so and who, 
for this reason, assume first-person responsibility for the content of their 
accounts. This knowledge acquired, an important consequence follows: whether 
the testimony is written or oral, Levi's systematic observations on the categories 
of membership, degree of information and the reliability of the witnesses' 
memory also confirm that the will to communicate assumes that the potential 
narrators have already reflected on their experiences and evaluated the conditions 
of emergence and informative value of their accounts. Before developing this 
point, having taken care to highlight Levi's choice of method, I will explore the 
four interlocking themes of the preface of I sommersi e i salvati: the incredulity of 
the hearer, the construction of the object of study, the effects of the flow of time 
and the Lager as microcosm. 


. ‘Even if we were to tell it, we would not be believed’ 
The epigraph to I sommersi e i salvati is an extract from Coleridge’s The Rhyme 
of the Ancient Mariner. 


Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told 

This heart within me burns. (v. 582-5) 
Since that day “... that agony returns”. The agony of being prevented from 
recounting and the fear of being misunderstood. In the Lager, even sleep failed to 
bring respite and 


... this... thought [“even if we were to tell it, we would not be believed”] burst 
through in the form of a nocturnal dream, that of the prisoners’ despair. Almost all 
of the survivors, verbally or in their written memoirs, recall a recurring dream. 
(1986: 3, my tr.) 
This dream, which from the first page of the book confronts us with the difficulty 
of witnessing and the silence of victims, is only attested to by deportees. 
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However, outside of the Lager and in less extreme situations, collectors of 
biographies hear a similar refrain; without being the rule, these refusals or 
hesitations are nevertheless a constant theme. A one-to-one comparison between 
the survivor’s dream and this refrain is out of the question, but further reflection 
on this constant entails no disrespect. Rather, it follows Levi’s admonition to 
reflect on his finding. As a manifestation of this “extreme case”, the deportee’s 
dream enables us to put the constant in perspective and better understand its 
significance, by seeing in it beyond all the usual explanations — signs of an 
oppression which has broken the will to communicate, figures of style or 
coquetry of the narrator who wants to be beseeched — a variant of the witness’s 
anachronism which Levi recognized. 

We should specify that the expression “extreme case” (1986/1988: 34) is used 
by Levi.to refer to those deportees who, assigned to special teams (‘Sonder- 
kommandos’), had to fuel the crematoria. The members of these teams were 
among the “privileged” in the Lager because, even though they too were destined 
to die, “for a few months” they were given enough food to subsist. Extending the 
expression to the Lager as a whole is legitimate since Levi himself, in the same 
chapter, shows that, for the Lager to have existed as a microcosm, its 
organization logically implied the existence of Sonderkommandos. 


D. Construction of the Object of Study 

Despite the efforts of the oppressors, “fortunately, things did not go as the 
victims feared and the Nazis hoped" (1986/1988: 2). While it is true that in the 
last months of the war the Nazis attempted to eliminate all material traces and all 
“bearers of secrets” (1986/1988: 4) — that is, the victims and some of the torturers 
— they did not succeed. Thus, to come to appreciate the world of the 
concentration camps, 


. . . itis natural and obvious that the most substantial material . . . is constituted by 
the memories of the survivors. 


However, 


Beyond the pity and indignation they arouse, [. . . these memories] should also be 
read with a critical eye. For knowledge of the Lagers, the Lagers themselves were 
not always a good observation post [. . . and] the prisoners could barely acquire an 
overall vision of their universe. (1986/1988: 5-6) 


These remarks are also methodological considerations. Just as, beyond pity 
and indignation, “one must beware of excessive simplifications” (1986/1988: 9), 
considering first the individual plane with a “critical eye” — by 1976, Levi had 
already observed that the fact of having been captive was not necessarily the 
measure of a “strong moral conscience” (1987[1976]:390) — so, too, he 
underlined that, with regard to the internal social organization of the camps, the 
last among the principal categories of interns — political prisoners, common law 
criminals, Russian soldiers, gypsies and Jews — were only rarely in a position to 
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assemble sufficient information. After situating the prisoners in relation to one 
another, Levi examined the external side of this reality which was the camps. 
The Lager was certainly a “universe” (that is to say a totality organized into a 
system) and “one has with good reason spoken of the univers concen- 
trationnaire” (1986/1988: 5). However, in order to constitute it as an object of 
study, one must assume a more general vision, relating this totality sui generis 
to the whole of German society. The Lager “was not a closed universe" 
(1986/1988: 5), as Rousset had said (1945/1981:30). Beyond the world of the 
Nazis, the camps constituted an integral part of the “daily life" (Levi, 
1986/1988: 5) of the large number of Germans who profited from them. 

The rare use of the modalizer and the contrasting contextualization of the 
term "universe" highlight the manner in which Levi constructed his object of 
study. By eluding the hold of *a schematic rhetoric" (1986/1988:25) which, by 
abstractly opposing persecutor and victims, would have avoided a direct 
examination of the organization of the camps, Levi gained the possibility of 
acknowledging their social complexity. If certain “‘normal’” prisoners (the 
quotation marks are Levi’s) could bear witness, it was only because they had 
“escaped death ... by a combination of improbable events” (1986/1988: 6). 
However, among the “‘normal’” captives, the survivors were few, and among 
those who bore witness, 


... those who enjoyed some sort of privilege are much more numerous . . . the 
history of the Lagers has been written almost exclusively by those who, like 
myself, never fathomed them to the bottom. (1986/1988: 6) 


This latter comment highlights the full extent of Levi's work of objectivation 
and its crucial necessity for the construction of the object. Recognizing that 
privilege was the necessary condition for being spared death establishes at the 
same time the limits of the information provided by survivors and situates the 
surviving witness as an element in a “universe” which, in order to be 
understood, must be perceived in its totality as a system of relations, both 
internal and external. 8 

The last words of the above quotation — “those who . . . like myself, never 
fathomed ... the bottom" — allow us to return to certain features of Levi's 
writing which have not yet been brought out. Blended by the tension of style, 
these words condense three characteristics: (1) a specifically sociological manner 
of grasping the facts globally (as constitutive of a universe); (ii) the intellectual 
and moral rigor of one who has managed to situate himself within the 
subworlds which make up an ‘extended universe’ in the mathematical sense of 
the word and, (iii) the cultural traces, simultaneously inherited and voluntarily 
accepted, of a talmudic mode of reading which proceeds through continual 
references to the text and to earlier readings thereof. The exacting lucidity of 
thought based on analysis and synthesis is not only expressed in the language of 
métier (with all the artisanal echoes which the term connotes — see The 
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Monkey's Wrench, 1979); it bears also the traces of the biblical text: between Job 
and the Leviathan, who was it who probed the depths of the abvss? 


Those who did so did not return, or their capacity for observation was paralysed by 
suffering and incomprehension. (1986/1988: 6) 


. Not having probed the depths of “extreme destitution” (1986/1988: 36) was 
a sign of having been “privileged”. From the opening pages, Levi placed this lucid 
observation concerning the social organization of the Lager at the center of his 
reflection: 


The discussion concerning privilege (not only in the Lager) is delicate . . . [On the 
one hand] the privileged par excellence, that is, those who acquired privilege for 
themselves by becoming subservient to the camp authority, did not bear witness at 
all. . . [on the other hand] the best historians of the Lagers emerged from among the 
very few who had the ability and luck to attain a privileged observatory without 
bowing to compromises, and the skill to tell what they saw, suffered, and did with 
the humility of a good chronicler, taking into account the complexity of the Lager 
phenomenon and the variety of human destinies being played out in it. 
(1986/1988:7) ` 


However, the analyst of the society of the camps claimed to be, for this very 
reason, a thinker of the global society. In the second chapter — "The Grey Zone’ — 
Levi extended his reflections to *all human societies": 


The ascent of the privileged, not only in the Lager but in all human coexistence, is 
an anguishing but unfailing phenomenon: only in utopias are they absent. 
(1986/1988: 41) 


Having constructed the object through the contrasting notions of "privilege", 
having recalled the complexity and the diversity of the Lager and of the human 
destinies therein intertwined, the witness who methodically spelled out the 
manner in which he became a *good chronicler" (1986/1988: 7) then addressed 
the third point of his method: the flow of time which provokes either the 
*decanting, a desirable and normal process" or "historically negative results" 
(1986/1988: 8). 


DL The Flow of Time 

Having already laid out his preliminary considerations on memory and 
remembrance in the first chapter — “The Memory of the Offense’ — Levi turned 
his reflection to a much more important point, the remembrance of the trauma 
“suffered or inflicted” (1986/1988: 12). Whereas the methodologist focused on 
discerning those. aspects of memory (mnemonic record) retained by the 
conscious, the thinker went beyond that which was only a step in the 
construction, to consider the 


... paradoxical analogy between victim and oppressor ... the injury cannot be 
healed: it extends through time . . . The oppressor remains what he is, and so does 
the victim ... but both, faced by the indecency of the act which has been 
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irrevocably committed, need refuge and protection, and instinctively search for 
them. (1986/1988: 12-13) 


Levi then applied his reflections to his own case: 


An apology is in order. This very book is drenched in . . . distant memory. Thus it 
draws from a suspect source, and must be protected against itself. So here then: it 
contains more considerations than memories. (1986/1988: 21) 


This point established, Levi completed his remarks on method. In J sommersi e i 
salvati the small amount of new material was thoroughly examined with refer- 
ence to the existing literature and the *concordances [. . . were] abundant" (1986/ 
1988: 21). Thus, if after 40 years the memories were *somewhat faded" they were 
nevertheless consistent with the “background” (1986/1988:21). Having been 
thus screened, they seemed “unaffected by the drifting ... described” (1986/ 
1988). 

This assurance may seem perplexing. In fact, all memories degrade and all 
remembrances are reconstructions. However, that is not how we should under- 
stand the closing words to "The Memory of the Offense’. That the account be- 
comes, with time, stylized and faded is only partially acknowledged by these 
considerations. Not to mention inescapable physiological degradation, attenu- 
ation (even forgetting) is not only necessary on the plane of individual psychol- 
ogy, through its contribution to the psychic equilibrium of the subject, it is also 
necessary on the social plane. It is only through ritualization of the transmission 
and the setting in canonical form that one arrives at a ‘fixed’ formulation and its 
inscription (with variations) in the system of representations and ideas of a given 
society. Levi noted that the ceremonies, often rejected by certain deportees for 
reasons laid out in the Appendix (1987[1976]: 393), are nevertheless necessary to 
social organization. Since it is a question of hermeneutics, it is the 'concordances' 
and the allusions to the background that are at issue here: I will return to this. 


IV. The Lager as Microcosm 

Following the radical situating of the person and memory of the deportee — the 
only procedure which, situating the saved in relation to the other deportees, en- 
ables us to accept the individual’s account as testimony of a member of a group— 
the fourth point of the preface then completes the interpretation of the Lager’s 
social organization. Summarizing his observations, Levi generalized in one 
phrase: 


The inside of the Lager was an intricate and stratified microcosm; the ‘grey zone’ 
. » S that of the prisoners who in some measure, perhaps with good intentions, col- 
laborated with the authority, was not negligible, indeed it constituted a phenom- 
enon of fundamental importance for the historian, the psychologist and the 
sociologist. (1986/1988: 9) 


This ‘grey zone’ of collaboration with the camp’s authorities, constituted by de- 
portees who were the “average, unselected sample of humanity” (1986/1988: 33) 
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is of "fundamental importance" for the human sciences because it is a particular 
manifestation of a more general phenomenon, namely, 


. that zone of ambiguity which irradiates around regimes Based on terror and 
obsequiousness. (1986/1988: 41) 
Consequently, stating that “Every victim is to be mourned, sal every survivor is 
to be helped and pitied, but not all their acts should be set forth as examples” 
(1986/1988: 9) and deducing from it that the “Lager was an intricate and stratified 
microcosm” (1986/1988: 9) is a finding of great import. (i) Having established the 
sociological dimension of his individual experience, and (ii) having drawn the 
theoretical consequences of methodological points which lay out the basis for a 
relevant description, the ‘writer-witness’ then (iii) elaborates a strictly anthropo- 
logical reflection. Speaking of a microcosm and of the groups which compose it 
involves detachment from “the network of human: relationships” (1986/ 

1988: 23), a process at the centre of the objectivation of lived experiences. 

Even though the geological metaphor of ‘stratification’, intended to signify 
the complexity of the Lager, can be discussed (as can many other notions in the 
social sciences — see Dumont, 1979, appendix A), epistemologically it testifies to 
the fact that the witness has managed to order his experiences by a dimension 
which touches the basic question of social anthropology, namely, comparison. In 
Levi's writings, it is because the Lager is an “extreme case" but not an exceptional 
one, that it acquires the exploratory value which he tries to discern by reinserting 
the Lager into a global vision of human societies, having ordered, through 
“language and conceptual thought", an otherwise undecipherable experience, 
“paroxysm of perfidiousness and hatred" (1986/1988: 35). 

. Whether one considers Levi's meditations the touchstone of his intellectual 
effort of analysis and synthesis, or only in “affinity” (1986/1988: 141) with his 
methodological forays, his epistemological reflection allows us to situate other 
cases in contrast to the Lager. If even in this “extreme case” the deportees were 
not reduced by identity or equivalence, much more so then outside of the Lager 
where, under the researchers gaze, human groups risk being described in an 
overly simple or uselessly rhetorical manner or, being seen through the prism of - 
frivolous theories which avoid the central task: to understand the ways in which 
individual facts are the expression of complex microcosms. It is thus that, born of 
a moral exigency, Levi's lucid observations of the field and radical analysis of the 
facts turn out to be a lesson in method and professional ethics. 


V. “For All Those Who Should Know After Our Generation Has 

Passed" | 

The small book by Berti Arnoaldi (1990), Viaggio con l'amico (‘Voyages With a 
Friend") is both different from, and similar to Levi's. Thus, the inside cover states 
that the book can be read as: 


.. anactof memory . . . which has survived the enemies which Levi identified ... . 
the imprecision and the shame of remembering and [the passage of time] which 
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rarefies first-hand testimony without attenuating either the still vivid passions or 
defense mechanisms. 


but it can also be read as a complement to Levi’s reflections on what enables or 
hinders “accounts of the self”, the fidelity of memory and the reconstruction of 
remembrance. 

A member of the Resistance, Berti Arnoaldi was not deported. His is an 
account of a pilgrimage; tracing the steps of his companion of adolescence, the 
Catholic democrat Giuliano Benassi, 40 years after his death. Benassi entered the 
Resistance at the time of his baccalaureat and was executed while trying to escape 
during one of those “murderous and apparently insane transfers” (Levi, 
1986/1988: 3) during the last few weeks of the war. While Arnoaldi also adds to 
our knowledge the high moral and civil figure of this tortured Resistance fighter 
on the verge of adulthood, his book, like: that of Levi, does not aim at 
“formulating new accusations”, but rather grows out of a meditation on 
friendship and self-knowledge of the witness. An inventory taken at the end of 
adulthood, the small book echoes the demanding lucidity of Leviand becomes an 
element in the corpus of works born of the Lager, or written about it. 

This revisiting of the past clarifies the theme of the silence of memory 
through a particular approach, i.e. the search for what was buried for being 
excessively painful, an introspection which culminates in the decision to 
undertake the ‘voyage’ — simultaneously the reconstruction of the figure of the 
friend murdered. This re-visitation falls under the heading of the second 
“category” of witnesses defined by Levi, “those who possessed at least a measure 
of political preparation, or religious conviction, or a strong moral consciousness” 
(1987[1976]: 390); individuals who, for these reasons, “disposed of a cultural 
background which allowed them to interpret the events which they saw" 
(1986/1988: 7). 

Forty years after the death of his “school camarade" — a companion in a 
shared Bildung which extended to their joint enrolment in a partisan unit — 
Arnoaldi, by then a renowned lawyer, former resistance fighter covered with 
honours and father of a family, accomplished the voyage long put off. His 
observations corroborate those of Levi; in the course of the years memory may 
fail or more exactly, be repressed. However, while it is true that remembrance is 
reconstruction, the latter — far from being transformed or limited by false 
consciousness — emerges under the witnesses' solemn striving for lucidity as the 
fruit of a slow, voluntary elaboration. Another narrator appears here, who 
neither cheats nor smoothes over his past. 


The news of the death of the friend was known, however: 


The details came after. I should have known them; but I repressed them (rimossi); I 
never remember anything. Even in 1947, when the testimony of Ugo Bigardi on the 
last months of Giuliano's life was published, with its unrelenting description of the 
violence and the suffering which marked each day, I read the words uneasily, out of 
a sense of obligation. I defended myself from the crudity of the images by 
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instinctively refusing to delve deeper. If reflect on these forty years, I realize that the 
small book which recounts the captivity and death of Giuliano has always been with 
me, that is to say, as one of the most precious works of my collection. Like an 
inestimable incunabulum, guarded with respect and veneration, partaking of a latent 
sacredness; but little fingered, and always with trembling, and little read because each 
time I tried, my eyes averted themselves from the iteration of the obscure and fearful 
words. Even when I happened to read it aloud, especially with the younger, that 
which occupied methemost was the fear that the lump in my throat would betray me, 
and knot up; I was aware of the exemplary value of this re-evocation, but in the 
depths of my soul there was always on guard a rejection, an irrational negation, a 
flight. I believe that my first real reading, that in which, in the abandon of acceptance 
the penetration is total, was only now: when all my defenses were down, and wisely I 
surrendered, letting the idea of the voyage assume the form of a decision and of 
reality. (Berti Amoaldi, 1990: 50) 
“I never remember anything." Although the author makes use of the past 
participle ‘rimossi’ (‘repressed’), the term is intentionally omitted in my 
translation. Onecan, no doubt, interpret this text psychoanalytically, but, beyond 
the fact that I do not consider myself qualified to do so, the use of this theory in the 
context of a reflection on the social weight of testimony would colour the meaning 
ofthereflection, ina very particular manner. While Berti Arnoaldi was, doubtless, 
aware of the existence of psychoanalysis, he did not refer to it. And, as Freud 
himself noted in ‘The Future of an Illusion’ (1927/1991:193), in-depth 
psychology is not the only key to introspection. Using it here would involve 
inscribing the author'sattemptat lucidity in a register which, whilelegitimate, goes 
beyond the frame of his own introspection. I would argue that itis precisely this 
introspection — signified here, as for Levi, by its central character, namely the 
lucidity of reason — which we must strive to understand, by considering the 
specifically social representations, ideas and values of the witness. 

Ittook the four decades of adulthood for Berti Arnoaldi to manage, between 
forgetting and denial of absence (the survivor dreamed of his dead friend), to 
assemble the facts and reconstruct a chronology of presences. It took the former 
Resistance fighter no less than 40 years, 'spent in overcoming the nostalgia, 
retracing forgotten places of joy and deep buried places of horror, reading letters’ 
(1990, back cover), to reach the decision for the ‘voyage’, a condition for theadvent 
of 


. . . deditio, a word which means to surrender to the enemy by opening the doors of 
the besieged city, but which also means to give oneself freely and completely, body 
and soul, to an ideal, to a person. (Forty years to arrive) at the frontier of an 
unknowable, accepted by the man, henceforth adult and delivered from the fear of 
the mystery, even though it is not of that mystery itself . . . to pierce through my 
unconscious fears, never confronted, and to resolve them finally in the acceptance of 
the incomprehensible, of the death of the friend who condemned me to speak with 
him only through dreams. . . Such capitulationsare but for to better resist. (1990: 60) 


The relevance (or, in another language, the ‘reliability’) of the testimonies and 
the parallelism in their paths is unquestionable. Even though Amoaldi differs from 
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Leviin origin (he is not Jewish), in experiences (he was not deported) and in age 
(he was still in high school when Levi completed university), his engagement as 
witness is also born of a moral exigency. To explain this by their common 
membership of the bourgeoisie of northern Italy and by the deference of the 
younger towards an elder would be insufficient and tendentious. The two wit- 
nesses measure themselves against the same crucial issues: the doubts inevitably 
invoked by a necessarily fragile memory, the imprecision and shame of remem- 
brance, the flow of time which rarefies and distorts testimonies. What orders 
these converging thoughts is less the authors' social origins, certainly compar- 
able, than the will to communicate the results of an incessant meditation on the 
facts. The deditio of the one echoes the *moral maturity" of the other, *paradoxi- 
cally [acquired thanks to the] Lager experience" (Levi, 1986/1988: 106). 

This parallelism conveys a radical lesson for those who claim to link the in- 
telligibility of ‘social agents’ with the construction of a space in which they can be 
situated and classed out. Usually, in the name of a representativeness which can 
only derive from the social categories and figures which allow one to define 
them, the truthfulness of the witness is suspected (usually by an accessory appeal 
to the inevitable degradation of memory). Such mistrust in the accounts of iso- 
lated witnesses or informers however cannot be justified, for it cannot be set up as 
an exclusive rule. While it may make good sense rather than good methodology 
to counsel prudence — always ‘verify the internal coherence of the account’; 
‘cross-check sources’ — in the initial research, there are cases where it is no longer 
possible to hide behind this ostracism disguised as ‘rule of method’ and epis- 
temological caveat. 

If one wants to avoid underestimating (the term is a euphemism) the capacity 
of subjects for thinking about the events of their lives, giving them sense and, if 
they judge it useful, organizing them into accounts, then one must recognize the 
relevance of a particular category of narrators who, if they express themselves, do 
so only because they have long practised self-inquiry. Levi proves this claim, and 
while extreme, his case is far from exceptional, his difference with Berti Arnoaldi 
being one of degree, not of nature. Let me add that cases of this type are moreover 
the only ones which merit detailed examination precisely because they stand out 
from the collection of repetitive accounts which, in most cases, fail to contribute 
new data precisely because they are merely variations on knowledges already 
largely established. 


VI. The Will to Recount Presupposes a Narrator’s Deep Reflection on 
His Own Experiences 


Mi relato será fiel a la realidad o, en todo caso, a mi recuerdo personal de la realidad, 
lo cual es lo mismo. (J. L. Borges, 1975: 40) 


Often, under the cover of questions of method and field-definition, one sus- 
pects the good faith, sincerity, truthfulness, even the pertinence of witnesses. 
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While on occasion, counting may be a prerequisite of the circumstantial need for 
statistical regularities and, while discerning the status and ‘reliability’ of the 
witness-made-informant may be called for as part of the meticulous and equally 
preliminary internal analysis of the corpus, one must also keep in mind that 
narrators very regularly interrogate themselves on the difficulty of being believed 
(the “incomprehension” of which Levi speaks from the outset). The methodo- 
logist cannot afford to neglect such narrators. While it is proper to take 
precautions before a single narrator is accepted as witness, one must not stop 
there. Provided they have been approached in an ethnographic perspective, the 
methodologist must equally pay attention to the recurrent observation of those 
narrators who, once approached, sneak away saying “if we were to tell it, we 
would not be believed”. By this phrase, or other equivalents, those people situate 
themselves, from the outset, in a different domain from the purely methodo- 
logical. 

The two cases presented here together show that those narrators who have 
chosen to speak, defying the incomprehension and the gossip that their words 
may provoke, not only are of good faith and know of that which they speak, but 
have evaluated the consequences of their choices. Before recounting their 
experiences to someone, they have spoken to themselves. One could object that 
it is the act of recounting which helped them clarify their ideas, thus opening the 
path to the stylization of memory and methodological precisions which follow, 
but the cases examined here show that the remark, while pertinent, falls short. 
The rigorous considerations which Levi and Arnoaldi raise with regard to their 
own first-person accounts confirm what we know from elsewhere about the 
necessary conditions which render credible other witnesses who also have 
assumed the position of narrator or autobiographer (which is not to say that 
either are without weaknesses or that their accounts have no lacunae). These 
accounts are the coherent expression of a system of representations, ideas and 
values, termed by Levi “conceptual thought” which is not necessarily “rational- 
ization” or “alienation”. Far from hiding behind conventional language or empty 
categorizations, these conscious narrators are also rigorous and therefore 
“reliable” because, having decided to recount that which was, they have taken 
stock of their own lives. Because of this function of the higher value placed in 
“unravel[ling] and assembl[ing]” their accounts, such narrators also “evaluate 
and compare” their remembrances. Together, the set of these accounts converges 
on the social function of TEACHER for the stakes for them are not self-justification 
or narcissistic pleasure. Their goal is to understand and in order not to sink, to 
transmit. 

Born in the interaction implied by this type of biographical interview, the 
initial remarks by certain narrators who anticipate the incredulity of their 
listeners highlight a heterogeneity between the methodological plane and a 
preliminary plane of reflection on the possibility of communication. Well before 
any epistemo-methodological considerations arise, the decision to recount 
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involves the narrator's reflection on his own experience. Once the narrator, 
alone, has measured himself to questions of this order, the emphasis is no longer 
on the epistemological requirements of “reliability”. The putative narrator's fear 
of incredulity indeed suggests that he has long since elaborated the content of his 
testimony, tried to expose it, seen it rejected. 

If, nevertheless, the witness accepts recounting to the stranger—researcher 
(sometimes, one imagines, acceptance comes precisely because the interlocutor is 
such) and if, even then, it seems advisable to check out the witness, this is not for 
epistemological reasons but simply out of prudence or piety. Usually, it is not a 
question of interviewing those who invoke *impudently . . . ‘the state of one who 
is obliged to execute an order” (Levi, 1986/1988: 42) but rather persons who, for 
a variety of reasons transparent if one listens empathetically, “fabricate [for 
themselves . . .] consolatory illusions” (Levi, 1986/1988:33). Not only do these 
self-conscious narrators not hide behind conventional language and empty 
categorizations, but they are rigorous too,.and therefore ‘reliable’. Often that 
which we lack is not the ‘truth’ of the facts, but the comprehension and nobility 
of soul: 


The dreadful gift of pity for the many is granted only to saints; . . . and to all of us 
there remains in the best of cases, only the sporadic pity addressed to the single 
individual, the Mitmensch, the co-man; the human being of flesh and blood 
standing before us, within the reach of our providentially myopic senses. 
(1986/1988: 39-40) 


Approaching 70 years of age, Levi also wrote, 


I remember with a smile the adventure I had several years ago in a fifth-grade 
classroom, where . . . an alert-looking little boy . . . presented to me the plan (of 
escape which) he had worked out. . .: "If it should happen to you again, do as I told 
you; you'll see that you'll be able to do it’. (1986/1988: 127-8) 


Turning to the essential, Levi's work unceasingly confronts the methodological 
plane with that of his epistemology; the two coincide in the moral demands for 
lucidity in introspection. Itisa matter of understanding (or trying to do so) inorder 
to transmit. Meticulous examination of the effects which the flow of time, books 
and lectures, the frequent evocation of his “extreme experiences" (1986/1988: 12) 
superimposed on his *brief and tragic experience as a deportee" (1987[1976]: 398) 
had on his quality as witness and his role as narrator, as well as on the content and 
construction of his accounts, shows thattheanalyses of those who speak in the first 
person are no less rigorous than those of professional methodologists. Far from 
being imprecise, compared with the precautions elaborated by the social sciences 
(categorizing witnesses before accepting them as such) and, even though they are 
based on introspection and ‘duty’ (1987[1976]: 390), Levi's systematizations offer, 
for this very reason, a lesson in method. i 
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One may object that, by the force of his thought and firmness of expression, 
Levi is exceptional. That is not the case. While the “concentration camp world" 
(1986/1988:9) clearly is a “unicum, both in its extent and quality” (1986/ 
1988:10), it remains nonetheless a human creation which can “return” 
(1986/1988:9). In the same way, the case of the ‘writer-witness’ is not 
exceptional, but extreme. There exist, it seems, personal experiences which are 
incommensurable, wide disparities in intellectual capacity, formal knowledge 
and the means of expressing what was, on the conditions that the inventory is 
made voluntarily and that the narrators assume the ‘duty’ of ‘teacher’. 

What is at issue here is a hermeneutic which, through an analysis of the 
coherence of these accounts (which make up the inventory of lives lived), 
necessarily implies an epistemological reflection. Instead of seeking an illusory 
total recomposition of the past (free from loss of memory, free from the selective 
reconstruction of remembrance . . .), we should inquire into the nature of the 
corpus. To understand the import of such accounts and assess their validity, we 
must assess their coherence, internal and external. In the paradigmatic case of 
Levi, the latter is guaranteed by the fact that the guiding principle of his project is 
transmission of the memory of the offence to those “hybrids molded from clay 
and spirit" (1986/1988: 50), namely those humans born after the victims and their 
persecutors (the same holds true for the Viaggio con l'amico). This allows us to 
evaluate: (i) the moral coherence of the witnesses, (ii) the subjective organization 
of their accounts (internal coherence); and (iii) the social and external coherence 
of content (rather than its truth, it is a question of its ‘concordance’ with other 
accounts by other informers). Adopting this point of view, one sees that the 
methodological concern to guarantee the analysis through meticulous control of 
the truth-value of the facts and examination of the representativeness of the 
witness has not ceased to be relevant, but has lessened in importance beside the 
concern to understand the system of representations, ideas and values produced 
by decades of reflection on the sense and modalities of remembrance. 


Vil. Anachronistic Witnesses Impugned 
Outside of the Lager and in a waking state, the nocturnal anguish of the deportee 
echoes the confusion of those old people who, even if children and grandchildren 
listen to them, nevertheless fail to make themselves heard. The elderly sometimes 
transmit for a researcher — that improbable interlocutor who stands for 
‘elsewhere’ — their knowledge of experiences that will not be believed and which 
therefore can be of no interest to anyone but themselves. On the practical plane, I 
take as given the issue of reciprocal confidence which conditions the utterance of 
accounts of self, a confidence which is much more profound than that required 
by the simple decision to respond to questions by an interviewer in the name of 
science or narcissism. A final word: theoretically, these considerations only 
apply to narrators in our individualistic civilization (Catani and Mazé, 1982). 

As the way is often cleared at the insistence of the researcher, we tend to 
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relegate the issue to the domains of individual psychology or the rhetorics of 
narration, seeing there only hyperbole or coquetry. While such traits are also 
characteristic, they do not exhaust it any more than do the other two 
explanations usually advanced, i.e. the ravages of senility or, on the social plane, 
one or another form of oppression which deprived these persons of the will to 
bear witnesses. While this is all but too true, reading Levi confirms the existence 
of another order of reason, more directly linked to questions touching on the 
social nature of human beings. It is not a question of making impossible 
one-to-one comparisons, but rather of recognizing the renewed core of the Lager 
experience: the vox clamans in deserto. Levi writes: 


Other letters reached me [ . . . from Germany and Italy], but the more recent they 
are, the more pallid they become: the writers are by now the children and 
grandchildren, the trauma is no longer theirs, it is not being lived in the first person. 
They express vague solidarity, ignorance and detachment. For them, that past is 
truly the past, hearsay. (1986/1988: 144) 

The wear of time takes its toll not only on the memory and remembrances of 
individuals, but also on the possibility of recounting that which was with the aim 
of developing that which is called a ‘collective memory’ (Ciafaloni, 1991). It is on 
this plane that Levi’s suicide assumes immediate social significance. Forgetting is 
necessary for human beings by rendering ‘anachronistic’ the witnesses and their 
accounts, yet the flow of time also has “negative effects” (1991: 19) outside of the 
Lager as well as within. Despite the diversity of experiences and situations, the 
elderly, who also see their testimony rejected, fall into one of two categories 
defined by Levi; their situation in relation to the very possibility of bearing 
witness is thus clarified. On the one hand, these potential narrators may want to 
forget past suffering or, if they have tried to recount but seem reticent when it is a 
researcher who solicits them, this is because they have observed that their 
experiences are very different (‘heterogeneous’) from their listeners’ so that they 
realize that this past has become unthinkable. 

Like Levi, Tante Suzanne who, in recounting a difficult, yet ultimately 
happy life, metered her account with the exclamation: “those were hellish times, 
but they were things we lived”; Beppe, the elderly Tuscan carpenter who said, “I 
have nothing left” because he felt alone and his world of reference had been car- 
ried away with the changes which followed the war; the tired elder of Las Hurdes 
estrémégnes who, finally freed from his misery said, “I don’t want to be re- 
minded of a past of suffering”; all of them knew, even if their capacity of ex- 
pression was not that of Levi, that speaking was not enough to be understood. In 
the evening of their lives, appeased or bitter, willing to recount or reluctant to do 
so, well before becoming the celebrated depositories of a past which gave sense to 
their community, these elderly people were above all witnesses saved from the 
realities which had become inconceivable in the eyes of their own descendants. 

Like Arcangelo — the emigrant from Appennini of Modena, formerly a small 
building contractor who, afraid of being interned in a French camp during the 
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Second World War, returned, ruined, to his village in the mountains only to see 
his son emigrate in his turn — these septuagenarians, silent or loquacious, know 
from experience that to bear witness means to expose oneself and that to 
renounce doing so is a protection. Asked to write the history of his life 
(presumptuousness. of the researcher!), Arcangelo replied with vehemence that 
doing so would mean acknowledging his mistakes and laying himself open to the 
comments of those who had seen him return, defeated. But if, from this brusque 
old man, encased in bitterness, one could only hope to obtain this brief comment, 
precisely because he refused to give voice to his thoughts, repeated stays in the 
hemmed-in canton of Las Hurdes ("see if you are really that which you claim, 
come here with your wife and children!"), have enabled me to obtain other 
responses or elicit more articulate refusals. 

There (and elsewhere), speaking of past misery provokes « double shame, 
that of the elderly who recount and that of the young who listen and can't 
believe. If the elder is damned by the remembrance of that which he has lived 
(and those who refuse to recall the past are many), once he undertakes the tale, his 
listeners, 50 years younger, experience the shame of a tale which wounds them. 
They experience it as an offence and move away in irritation from the narrator, or 
shout at him, accusing him of fantasizing. Times have changed and they find it 
literally unthinkable that, at the beginning of the century, in their village, people 
of their grandparents’ or greatgrandparents’ generation were the children of 
public assistance, professional beggars on the plains or that there were fathers 
who deprived their children of food in order to sustain themselves. Appalled, the 
young of 20 years of age accuse their elders of madness, of lying and plotting. In 
effect, if they refuse to believe the accounts of the elderly, it is because ~ even 
though travellers have described similar situations, situations where the absence 
of food had become so extreme that the able-bodied took it for themselves, 
sometimes to ensure the survival of the group, and even if they have heard of such 
horrible realities at school or on television (through which it is not clear that they 
have retained the information) — they are not necessarily prepared to admit that 
such things could have happened in their own village. Seeing their testimony 
rejected, the elderly learn to keep silent (Catani and Mazé, 1982; Canfora, 1991; 
Catani, 1983, 1989). The shame felt by the survivor at the revival of his 
remembrances is not that provoked by the former impoverished hurdana but the 
more horrible of the two clarifies the social significance of the other, which, in 
turn, does not contradict the former. To speak is to run the risk of rejection by 
exposing oneself to insult or accusations of madness. To remain silent is to 
protect oneself, but also to remain alone. Epistemologist and methodologist of 
his own thought, Levi condensed these contradictory situations and contrasting 
sentiments: 


One must, once again, observe, with sorrow, that the offense is incurable: it 
stretches through time and the Furies . . . perpetuate the work (of the persecutor) in 
refusing peace to those whom he tortured. (1986: 14, my trans.) 
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The new generations risk being offended by these mythical references as a sign of 
haughtiness. But, like that of the ‘Medusa-faced truth’, the allusion to the Furies 
is not the arrogant display of scholarly knowledge, so despised today, but a 
reminder of the fact that, in our civilization, in the Lager as in a “large industrial 
establishment”, mythology is still a pertinent way to signify ambivalent realities. 
The recurring horror which the Furies symbolize cannot be tamed by the regard 
of Medusa’s petrifying justice, except when confronted by thought. It is for this 
reason that the meditation of Levi on this particular aspect of “man’s nature” 
(1986/1988: 41), his capacity to inflict “incurable wounds” is of more general 
scope. If the Lager must be recognized as “a phenomenon of fundamental 
importance for the historian, the psychologist, and the sociologist”, the fact that 
Levi's book and last testimony opens by evoking the will of the Nazis to render 
testimony impossible and the dream which burst forth “from the depths of 
despair”, obliges those who, in their turn, hear the desolate statement, “even if we 
were to tell it we would not be believed” to enquire further into its signification, 
understanding it as a mark of the anguish which every witness confronts when 
faced with the “detachment” of those for whom the past is “something known 
through hearsay”. 


VIII. “Insane voyages, life . . .” 

After the stock-taking of many experiences, on the verge of old age, a rational and 
methodical effort at lucidity dictates to the witness accounts which, the fruit of 
decades of reflection, become the definitive balance of lives guided by the moral 
choice to understand and to transmit. After having established on their own, with 
a rigour more radical than that of professional collectors of biographical 
accounts, the conditions for the admissibility of witnesses and their testimonies, 
these elderly narrators pose a problem for the human sciences (perhaps more 
directly for anthropology than for other sciences because the former asks about 
the reflection of societies on themselves), a problem, simultaneously moral and 
philosophical, which directly concerns them (and which, ultimately, justifies 
their existence). The task is to understand in the name of what values the offended 
beings strove to return to their humanity, recognizing, as that which makes sense 
of society (the corpse [re]turned into an ancestor), the beings which the others, in 
the Lager and beyond it, excluded in rejecting it as non-human. 


An insane voyage, life, if there was not death to make sense of it; if there were not 
these deaths to give it value. (Berti Arnoaldi, 1990: 81) 


The metaphysical quest into ultimate values (encompassing, but not 
necessarily limited to religious ones), is characteristic of accounts of self 
enunciated at an advanced age. That, having collected them, the researcher will 
establish, in a rigorous manner, text and context, discerning the pertinence of the 
facts and the domains of interaction is, professionally speaking, an expected 
prerequisite. However, even if one prides oneself on one’s purely technical 
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execution of analysis, the evocation and receipt of an account of self, guaranteed 
by the will to understand and transmit, forces one above all to reflect, in Celaya's 
(1954) words, *cuando se miran de frente los vertiginosos ojos claros de la 
muerte". 


Appendix: Memory and Remembrance 


It is important to distinguish between (i) memory in the sense of registrations on a 
neuronic chain (or any other sort of archived memory) and, (ii) registration which aims at 
being, if not objective, at least objectified or objectifiable thanks to the stored data — and 
the act of remembrance. | 

The latter is selection, reconstruction and, consequently, ‘manipulation’ or ‘falsifi- 
cation’. So we are told by the confessors, the suspicious and the followers of positivism 
(this is equally true when the remembrance is presented as memory). Thus the need to 
distinguish between chronology and chronicle. 

The oral accounts of the long-established emigrant/immigrant are highly illuminat- 
ing in this regard. Certainly, time has damaged the neuronic chains of these narrators who, 
increasingly, attempt to transmit an elevated image of themselves even if, often in a single 
word (which is capital for the attentive ear), they also indicate their failures and all they 
relinquished. It is equally to be expected that, thinking about the possible effects on their 
children or grandchildren, these narrators avoid those anecdotes which bequeath a less 
than flattering image of themselves. But these reinterpretations, which are not biases 
except in the statistical sense, constitute the mark of the culture ~ the local, dated 
configuration of the representations and ideas— which produced these selections and these 
choices. To provoke them, to know how to recognize them, to delimit them, as needed, in 
relation to other narrations is the specific task of the researcher in the human sciences — 
anthropologists, ethnologists, sociologists or historians -who have chosen to work on oral 
biographical material. That which is attained by this path is not the ‘historical truth’ nor 
the relative completeness and objectivity of archives: from the anthropological point of 
view one approaches the concretization of value and, from a historical point of view, a 
history of mentalities. 


Three Characteristics of ‘Accounts of Self 

The ‘account of self’ (autobiographical account) can be enunciated by a young person, an 
adult or an elderly person. Without exception, in the first case, that which dominates is an 
account of a project; in the second case, a taking stock or inventory; and in the third, a 
definitive balance. 


Account of a Project. In some cases researchers ask young people of 16 or 20 years to 
recount their lives, aloud or in writing. Without doubt at this age one also has something 
to say, but whereas the account can be an intense reflection on oneself and on one's 
formative years (Bildung), not yet completed, when we compare these accounts with 
biographical material — written or oral — elaborated by older persons, we cannot but 
receive this juvenile production as a projection towards the future. Usually, even if they 
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relate their experiences, it is through the account of a project by which, in various forms, 
the young narrators express their aspirations. Thus, this testimony is at the same time 
characterized by a virtuality. 


Taking Stock. This account is enunciated by narrators at the height of their prowess. 
Even if these persons speak of the past, the organization of their narrations is nevertheless 
driven by the pursuit of an individual project. They do not consider their auditors to be 
the repositories of their experiences but rather witnesses to the inventory of a prolonged 
effort (of successes or failures) which they lay out at the top of their voices, to auditors 
who may have become confidants. In this latter case, the narrator/auditor relation, 
established between near contemporaries, is much more fragile than at the other two ages 
of ‘accounts of self’, because, at the moment when all their energies are directed at an 
accomplishment of ‘self which implies constant reorganization, their confidants may 
come to be experienced as rivals or witnesses for the prosecution. If it then happens that 
these narrators, in the act of telling, become aware of certain contradictions their accounts 
may be broken off mid-stream. 


The Definitive Balance. The typical case is the ‘history of social life’, recounted by older 
persons to younger auditors. These accounts are characterized by the will to transmit an 
experience and a long-ripened judgement: it is a question of ‘teaching’. Such accounts 
involve the acceptance of an indefinite number of interviews during which the narrators, 
who have taken on the task as such, compare and evaluate the events which they recount in 
the order which suits them, and they themselves signal the end of the account. 


Constructed Tales Versus Structured Tales 

An account is constructed when narrators merely respond to hearers who have asked them 
to recount one or another of their experiences or even the totality of their lives (as in a 
thematically centred, non-directive interview). An account is structured when narrators 
evaluate their lives with reference to a system of values which they intentionally spell out 
and which appear in their accounts because they are ordered by an explicit principle that 
permits the narrators to make comparisons with regard to the different moments of their 
experiences, 


] Jerome Bruner 


The Autobiographical Process 


JA some is altogether too familiar a form to be taken at face value. Its 
very familiarity risks obscuring its secretive metaphysics and its tacit 
presuppositions, both of which would be the better for some airing. Autobio- 
graphical *theory', such as it is, too often loses its way amidst these same 
obscurities. So I would like at the start of this essay, which is unabashedly given 
over to autobiographical theory, to get some of my own metaphysical- 
presuppositional skeletons out into the open so that you can get to know them a 
bit before we get down to particulars. And since skeletons, like stick figures, are 
more easily identified in motion than at rest, I shall try to make my skeletons 
dance for you a little so that you can sense in what manner they are strung 
together and what roles they may play in a later discussion. You will recognize 
the dancing as sometimes philosophical, sometimes psychological and all too 
often as polemical. 

To begin in just that latter mode, I want to assert that an autobiography is not 
and cannot be a way of simply signifying or referring to a ‘life as lived’. I take the 
view that there is no such thing as a ‘life as lived’ to be referred to. In this view, a 
life is created or constructed by the act of autobiography. It is a way of construing 
experience — and of reconstruing and reconstruing it until our breath or our pen 
fails us. Construal and reconstrual are interpretive. Like all forms of interpre- 
tation, life construal is subject to our intentions, to the interpretive conventions 
available to us and to the meanings imposed upon us by the usages of our culture 
and language. 

Some lives actually get written down, though a very small number. Most are 
accounted for ‘locally’ and patchily in the form of excuses for this act or 
justifications for that belief or desire. The local patches provide glimpses of a 
more general narrative about a life that is largely implicit — an implicit narrative 
that almost ‘goes without saying’, what lawyers call res ipse loquitur. The very 
malleability of this implicit autobiography probably serves to keep possibilities 
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of interpretation from being frozen or shut down. But for all that, autobiography, 
however implicit or explicit, always risks becoming self-sealing in the sense that it 
may tempt the teller into a ‘life’ that suits circumstances so comfortably that it even 
conceals the possibilities of choice. It is usually the case that the conversions and 
turning points in literary autobiography are dramatically about such ‘awakenings’ 
from self-sealing autobiographical periods. It is no less true of the ‘spontaneous’ 
autobiographies I have been studying.’ At least two psychoanalysts (Schafer, 
1981; Spence, 1982) have proposed that the object of therapy might be better 
conceived as an effort to help ‘awaken’ the patient out of a frozen narrative about 
his life so that he can risk forging a new one. 

But we do not fall into self-sealing autobiographical traps just for ego-defense 
and dissonance-reduction — they are just as much an instrument of cultural 
stability. Those in the microculturearound us would usually justas soon we stayed 
‘on track’. For autobiography also functions as an instrument for cultural 
constraint-sometimes explicitly asin traditional Indian culture, often implicitly in 
highly egalitarian cultures where high autobiographical aspirations provoke the 
‘cutting down of tall poppies’, to use an Australian expression. Not surprising that 
political and cultural revolutions often create demands for brusque changes in 
self-accounting — as with China’s Cultural Revolution or when Italian students 
paint the walls of their universities with autobiographical slogans like, ‘I am an 
orphan’. So an autobiography can be read not only as a personal expression, as a 
narrative expressing ‘inner dynamics’, but as a cultural product as well. 

Obviously, then, there is no such thing as a ‘uniquely’ true or correct or even 
faithful autobiography. This should warn us away from the heavy-handed 
judgement that autobiography is particularly subject to ‘self-deception’. For such 
a judgement is surely based on some curious presuppositions about self- 
knowledge—that somehow ‘we’ know all (or, rather, theid knows all) and that ‘we’ 
are hiding something from ‘ourselves’. This, of course, is high-Freudian ‘received 
wisdom’, and it is a view that has become so uncritically accepted that it deserves a 
moment of deconstruction. For the notion of self-deception rests on a faith that 
our minds are equipped with an all-seeing panopticon scanner that has access to 
everything we have experienced which, in some mysterious way, is stored in 
memory in a form transparent to that scanner. On this view, it is self-interest, 
‘defenses’, or whatever, that get in the way of this all-seeing scanner. But 
everything we know about the structure of direct experience and of memory 
storage and retrieval tells us that this is a deeply misleading view. Perceiving and 
remembering are themselves constructions and reconstructions. What is ‘laid 
down’ in memory is not some aboriginal encounter with a ‘real world’, but is 
already highly schematized. There is no mental reference shelf of our aboriginal 
encounters any more than there is, as it were, an aboriginal real world ‘out there’. 
Any autobiographical reconfiguring of a life, then, is not so much a matter of 
making new archeological discoveries or of revealing the contents of previously 
hidden ‘memories’, but rather a question of rewriting a narrative along different 
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interpretive lines. In the process, to use Sir Frederic Bartlett’s (1932) celebrated 
phrase, we turn around on the older schemas of memory and what before may 
have seemed irrelevant may now become newly so. In rewriting our autobiogra- 
phies, we often ‘rewrite culture’ as much as we rewrite our lives — in the manner 
of conventional turning points such as adolescence or retirement. I suspect that 
the epithet ‘self-deception’ (which, as far as I can tell, Freud never used) is more 
of a political instrument than it is a useful tool in dissecting the exquisite acts of 
sham ontology and sedulous epistemology involved in putting together the 
account of one’s own life. Which leads directly.to the next point. 

The ‘rightness’ of any autobiographical version is relative to the intentions 
and conventions that govern its construction or its interpretation. But that is a 
statement that obviously needs further explanation. By the ‘intentions and 
conventions’ of an autobiography I mean something roughly corresponding to a 
genre in fiction. For it is authorial intentions embodied in a conventional form 
and style that constitutes a genre — a more or less canonical way of organizing the 
account of a life. The conventional autobiographical genres, of course, reflect 
idealized cultural patterns. Many are familiar: the selfless seeker after the public 
interest, the sacrificing family man, the Bildungsroman with its assurance of 
learning from experience, the ironic and detached observer of the absurdities of 
the contemporary human condition (in any age), the guardian mother shielding 
the young, the seeker after spontaneous self-expression, the forgiving victim of 
society's outrages, the apologia of the misunderstood public man and so on. Each 
contains a conception of human agency, a view of the vicissitudes that beset it, an 
account of the protagonist's location in a ‘virtual’ culture, and a theory or a story 
of how the narrator's protagonist managed to get from there and then to here and 
now. Though it may seem a strange way to put it, we may properly suspect that 
the shape of a life as experienced is as much dependent upon the narrative skills of 
the autobiographer as is the story he or she tells about it. It is probably in this 
sense that Henry James intended his famous remark that adventures happen only 
to people who know how to tell them. 

Autobiography can be written in one genre and interpreted by its readers in 
another. From this banal point there follows another less obvious one. Let me 
illustrate first. The contemporary feminist reads earlier women's autobiography 
with a view to understanding, say, how male-defined autobiographical genres 
marginalized women in their society, though it may be precisely the uncon- 
sciousness and generic ‘non-intentionality’ of their predecessors that interests the 
contemporary writer (S. Smith, 1981; see also Weintraub, 1978). So while 
autobiography exists, as it were, in the private intentions of the autobiographer, it 
also exists for its public interpretive uses, as part of a general and perpetual 
conversation about life possibilities. Eulogies, ‘minutes’ on the lives of members 
and obituaries can all be considered as canonical commentaries on autobiogra- 
phy. And perhaps this is one of the reasons why the autobiographies of rogues, 
swashbucklers and instant tycoons have always been so popular, providing as 
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they do an opportunity to explore canonical limits. In any case, the ‘publicness’ 
of autobiography constitutes something like an opportunity for an ever- 
renewable 'conversation' about conceivable lives. 

What is it that makes all autobiography alike? Is there some fundamental set 
of requirements that all autobiography must meet to earn the name, the kind of 
contract that the French critic Philippe Lejeune (19892) calls the ‘autobiographi- 
cal pact’? ‘DEFINITION: Retrospective prose narrative written by a real person 
concerning his [sic] own existence, where the focus is his individual life, in 
particular the story of his own personality’ (pp. 4 ff.). But right off, as Lejeune 
willingly admits, this is a hybrid lot of criteria—some about language, some about 
subject matter, some about the situation of the author (that he be the same person 
as the protagonist), and some about the narrator (that he take a retrospective 
point of view). He thinks of them as defining properties of an autobiographical 
genre. But might they not better be considered as conventional ‘felicity con- 
ditions’ imposed on acts of self-revelation generally? In this sense, self-revelation 
might be conceived of as a conventional speech act with its felicity conditions, 
much as promising, warning, and declaring are speech acts with theirs? My own 
view is that definitions of a genre (particularly autobiography) serve principally 
as challenges to literary invention. Does Lejeune really want to do battle with 
Santayana’s (1935) The Last Puritan (in the form of a novel), Mary McCarthy's 
(1957) Memories of a Catbolic Girlbood (first published as short stories and then 
regrouped with interstitial comments as an autobiography), or Michel Leiris's 
(1946/1963) Manbood (which strives to break the rules of narrative and retro- 
spection)? And what of Wordsworth and the prose criterion? And finally, what 
about those of us, somewhat perverted though we may be, who find autobiogra- 
phy in everything we read and who find Henry Adams's Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres (1904) quite as revealing a self-account as the Education (1981)? Which 
is not to make the absurd claim that autobiography has nothing to do with 
authorial intent, but only that there is a readerly side to the matter that can be 
summed up in the evident truism that any text can be read as revelatory of author, 
so long as it can be interpreted as fulfilling advertently or inadvertently the 
conditions imposed on speech acts of self-revelation. As for the author, all we 
need say is that sometimes he or she cooperates openly, often not. When he or 
she does, we are somehow bound by a pact of communicative courtesy to judge 
the autobiography that results in terms of the genre that he or she intended, but 
we would be poor critics indeed if we stopped at that. 

If the ‘rightness’ of an autobiography is relative to genre conventions in the 
mind of its writer or its readers, the same surely cannot be said about its ‘depth’ or 
‘power’. For there is some sense in which, whatever the genre, there is an element 
of ‘radical reflection’ that assures depth or power —a term I borrow from Charles 
Taylor (1989), and to which I will return often. Radical reflection, following 
Taylor, involves exploring not only the nature of one’s commitments but the 
value presuppositions on which they are based. 
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Obviously, St Augustine's radical reflections in the Confessions — his 
struggle to reconcile faith with reason, God and Self — is not the same as the 
equally radical brooding of an honest Ilongot in the Phillipines over the fit 
between his passions and his reason before undertaking a headhunt (Rosaldo, 
1980) or Bertrand Russell’s (1967-9) equally honest autobiographical conflict 
between personal compassion and impersonal abstraction. That is not the point. 
The issue, rather, resides in both the general form of the reflection and in its 
honesty. 

James Boyd White (1985), in his remarkable book Heracles’ Bow, attempts 
to clarify this cloudy domain in a most interesting way. His interest is not so 
much in autobiography as in the conditions of existence in a society under law 
that can assure a requisite degree of congruence between a citizen’s sense of 
himself and his sense of his rights and obligations in a broader community. Can 
one conceive of oneself and of one’s community in a fashion permitting one to 
live without alienation? But he sees the challenge not as simply ‘establishing’, say, 
a just order. For the task of living with oneself and within a society is, he argues, 
an exercise in ‘constitutive rhetoric’. That is to say, the discourse of social life 
(and, in his central argument, the discourse of the law) is designed not just to 
settle differences and resolve conflicts, but to constitute or construct realities that 
each individual person can live with in a fashion that does not produce alienation. 
There can be no effective Self, White argues, unless a person can construct a sense 
of the world that is congruent with it. He uses as a metaphoric text for his 
discussion Sophocles’ Philoctetes. Philoctetes is the injured Self, injured and 
abandoned to his bad luck on the island of Melos by the Acheans on their way to 
the Trojan War. Heracles bequeathed him his unerring bow. Odysseus has been 
sent back to get the bow which, prophecy reveals, is essential for victory against 
Troy, and he offers Philoctetes restored health from the sons of Aescalepius if he 
will return the bow. Odysseus is accompanied by young Neoptolemus, the son 
of Achilles. To Odysseus, Philoctetes is a mere instrument in the war against 
Troy, to be convinced at any cost. To the suffering Philoctetes himself, the 
Acheans who abandoned him on Melos are anathema. Young Neoptolemus is 
caught between the two of them. The play is about three men coming to terms 
with self-respect in an imperfect world through their efforts to construct versions 
of the world that each can accept individually but that will also convince the 
others. For White, it is the type-case of constitutive rhetoric. 

What Sophocles (or White) is arguing is that one cannot reflect upon Self 
(radically or otherwise) without an accompanying reflection on the nature of the 
world in which one exists. And one’s reflections both on one’s Self and on one’s 
world cannot be one’s own alone: you and your version of your world must be 
public, recognizable enough to be negotiable in the ‘conversation of lives’. And 
so emerges the most classic criterion of what constitutes ‘good’ autobiography — 
that it be communicable through its representativeness. Late 19th-century 
scholars made much of ‘representativeness’. An autobiography must be 
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‘representative’ of its times, however unusual or special it might be. On this view, 
autobiography is as much historical as personal. Dilthey (1911/1977), in his 
formulation of the ‘human sciences’, for example, sees autobiography as the 
human side of history, as somehow exemplary of it. And when Ranke proposed 
that history itself was nothing other than a distillation of participant subjectivi- 
ties, his was yet another voice in the chorus of perspectivalism that included 
Nietzsche and many others? History and autobiography were two sides of a 
common coin. A geschichtsblind autobiography was as poor as one lacking 
human insight; indeed, insight was impossible without a sense of history. The 
Great Individual was the one who could bring the two together. 

Students of narrative have, of course, been much concerned with just this 
issue — the question, as Greimas (1987) puts it, about relating the "landscape of 
action’ to the protagonist’s ‘landscape of consciousness’. He elaborates his point 
in a most original way by posing an ‘axis’ extending from inwardness to 
outwardness, from the subjective to the objective. This axis is linguistically 
memorialized in the primitive system of modal verbs — I want to eat, I can eat, etc. 
In French, an axis of modals extends from vouloir, through savoir and pouvoir, to 
faire. To desire is to implicate little in the world; to know what one desires moves 
one outward toward the world; to feel one is able to achieve what one desires is 
yet another step outward. 7o be able, of course, implies both senses of the term: 
epistemic and deontic, what one is able or not able to do by virtue of skill and 
knowledge and what one is permitted or not permitted to do by virtue of the 
social world. Finally one acts or does, and impinges directly upon the world.* For 
Greimas, self-accounting must exploit the full axis from desire to action if it is to 
bridge the gap between the subjective and the objective, between inner and outer. 

Yet this is too abstract, too Cartesian, to be altogether convincing. It requires 
what linguists refer to as ‘realization rules’, how one gets from the deep order of 
language to its local expression in a particular language. And, as already noted, 
autobiography can only enter the ‘conversation of lives’ when it achieves 
localness.? Localness is, in practice, something like a speech register or ideolect 
that one's effective community shares. Our Western version, for example, 
emphasizes individuality, power and autonomy in explicating lives. The rural 
Malaysian version, on the other hand, is incomplete without the shamanistic 
notion of ‘inner wind’, based on a unique mix of ancient humoral medicine, laced 
with cosmological and aesthetic beliefs about what controls life (Laderman, 
1991). Autobiography in each case is a constitutive act, one designed to construct 
a reality about a life in a place and time, one that can be negotiated with 
somebody. It can no more be placeless and timeless than it can be ‘self-less’. Nor 
can its composition be disembodied from the interlocutors who constitute the 
dialogic imagination of the teller. 
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Let me elaborate a little more on what is involved in writing or telling ‘your life 
story”. It is a unique process. It involves, as already noted, a narrator here and 
now telling about a protagonist of the same name, there and then. The narrator, 
obviously, must have recourse to memory, must retrieve information about the 
past. But given the von Neumann architecture of all known systems of memory, 
retrieval must be steered to the appropriate storage ‘addresses’ by some sort of 
program. The program of retrieval must be guided by some criteria of relevance, 
by something like a ‘theory’ about how the isolated ‘facts’ of a life cohere; that 
theory (or narrative plot) does not ‘select’ the so-called ‘facts’, but rather creates 
and then organizes them. The ‘facts’, we might say, are partly made, partly 
found. We must now examine this process. 

Autobiographical discourse involves, at the outset, a discourse Së witness: 
accounts of happenings in which one participated, if only as an observer. These 
accounts are most often marked by the past tense, by verbs of direct experience 
such as see and hear, and by declarative speech acts. Witness creates existential 
immediacy for both the writer and readers. Its object is to make ‘the facts’ seem 
like just that. It is mimesis, and its cunning is to make the facts seem in the world, 
ontologically given. 

Then there is a discourse of interpretation, which is diegesis in the classical 
sense. The cunning of diegesis, as we already know, is that it creates ‘facts’ to fit 
its needs, much as the law creates facts to fit its requirements: guardianship, 
breach of contract, statutory rape. Since well-framed ‘facts’ seem able to speak 
for themselves, it remains for diegesis to give them wider significance. It 
organizes the detailed constituents of witness into larger-scale sequences ~ e.g. 
holidays, careers, ‘declining years’ and the like. And it places them into 
evaluational frames — instances of ‘struggle’, of ‘devotion’ or whatever. Diegesis 
has a way of being more subjunctive than mimesis: it considers paths not taken; it 
is couched retrospectively and counterfactually; it is more apt to ride on 
epistemic verbs like know and believe rather than see and hear. And it is usually 
couched in the present, or timeless, tense. In a corpus of spontaneously spoken 
autobiographies that my colleagues and I (Bruner and Weisser, 1995) have 
gathered, some contain as many as 40 percent of propositions framed in these 
tenses — ‘as I look back, I realize that I should never have quit that job’. 

But autobiographies are also marked by another feature. I shall call it stance, 
though it has also been called diatactics (see H. White, 1981). It is the 
autobiographer’s posture toward the world, toward Self, toward fate and the 
possible. Unlike ordinary discourse, which presupposes intention, stance seems 
innocent of it. Linguistically, it is marked by such seemingly uninformative 
markers as just, even and only — as in ‘I’m just a housewife’ or ‘I’m only an 
associate in the firm’. It is Patrick White’s painful reticence in Flaws in the Glass 
(1981), Tennesse Williams’s ‘caught-on-the-fly-paper’ urgency in his Memoirs 
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(1976), or Richard Feynman's buoyant and boyish braggadocio (1985). It 
succeeds (or fails) in giving human substance to the mimetic and diegetic play of 
autobiography. 

The task of autobiographical composition consists, of course, in combining 
witness, interpretation and stance to create an account that has both verisimi- 
litude and negotiability. Let me consider verisimilitude first. It is perhaps best 
likened to the believability of a legal brief as pled in court, but without explicit 
benefit of the rules of legal evidence. The autobiographer does not have to 
confront the accused, nor submit to cross-examination by the reader or even take 
an oath to perform, according to Professor Lejeune's pact. Yet, in some implicit 
way, the 'truth' of autobiography plainly rests upon some signs of evidentiary 
probity — something like ‘fair-mindedness’ toward others’ views, an absence of 
reticence about one’s mistakes and so on. Fair-mindedness, of course, is no easier 
to define than most other evaluative concepts. In this respect again, an 
autobiographer’s task is not unlike that of legal pleading. Both depend on the 
achievement of a convincing reality. 

Verisimilitude also depends on the fitness of the genre to the ‘facts’. The 
‘victim-of-circumstances’ genre rarely fits the Mafia chief well, even when he 
soft-pedals his ‘deals’. Autobiographical genres can be likened to what the 
French annales historians refer to as histoire in the scale that descends from 
histoire to chroniques to annales. Annales are the bare bones (crop failures, 
assassinations, kings coming to the throne or being deposed, etc.). These in turn 
are then ‘bound’ into chroniques, like ‘the prosperous reign of Charlemagne’, 
which can then be put into the yet broader context of, say, ‘the emergence of 
Europe from Charlemagne’s coronation at the Vatican in the year 800 to the 
realization of the European Community in 1992’. 

As any historiographer will remind us, not every histoire fits the available 
annales equally convincingly, selective though we may be in choosing the latter 
to fit the former. For there are, as it were, matters of consensual public record to 
be taken into account. A history of Europe whose theme is the implacability of 
ethnic minorities will mine a quite different vein of annales from one that 
trumpets the emergence of the idea of Europa. But, however tendentious it may 
be, it is constrained by ‘the facts’, that corpus of recorded events that comprise 
cultural memory. The ethnicist must cope with the ‘fact’ of the Swiss Federation, 
the Europeanist with the persistence of ‘Little Englanders’ in Britain or with 
French farmers dumping Italian wine tankers at the frontier. Ignoring ‘matters of 
record’ makes bad history, elaborate ‘explainings away’ even worse. Some 
histories just fit ‘the facts’ better, unfashionable tough such a remark will seem 
to some revisionist historians. 

So it is with genre choice in EE A ‘wrong’ choice, an 
inappropriate ‘model’ for the life ends up lending an aura of unbelievability or 
"forcedness' to the episodes and the detailed enterprises of a life. Both tellers and 
hearers are sensitive to it. ‘It just doesn’t make sense’, we say. And often 
autobiographers are alienated from their own ‘forced’ account. They feel they 
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have been ‘pompous’ or ‘frivolous’ or ‘too linear by twice’. More often than not, 
they have simply chosen the wrong genre. There is a well-known Martin Buber 
tale about a certain Rev Moshe who, upon arrival in Heaven for the entry 
interview, begins by excusing himself to St Peter for not having been as deeply 
dedicated, perhaps, as Albert Schweitzer or as intellectually penetrating as 
Einstein. St Peter listens for a while and then, consulting the Great Book, replies: 
‘But the problem I’m supposed to ask you, it says here, is not whether you've 
been like Schweitzer or Einstein, but whether you have been enough like Rev 
Moshe’. So autobiography is perpetually caught between the mimetic rendering 
of its unique detail and the requirement of finding a negotiable genre in terms of 
which to render those details into a life. 

We come now to what I earlier called the ‘negotiability’ of an autobiogra- 
phy; that is, whatever makes it possible for an autobiography to enter into the 
‘conversation of lives’. I used to refer to this quality as its ‘forgivability’ but that 
does not make a definition any easier. Negotiability, I suspect, inheres far more 
in an autobiographer's stance toward his own life than in mimesis, diegesis or the 
fit between them. Is the autobiographer sympathique and worth caring about as a 
human being? Is the Great Individual bearably modest or decently self- 
mocking? Is the trickster forgivably free of contempt for his or her victims? Are 
we prepared to accept this life as part of the community of lives that makes up our 
world? 

I must make one comment about both ‘negotiability’ and the autobiographi- 
cal stance upon which it is usually based, for I shall want to come back to the 
subject later in a more concrete way. Ours is a generation that gave birth to the 
craft of ‘impression management’ and we Americans have had a President whose 
‘handlers’ were obsessed with making him sympathique even when he was either 
unbelievable or vacuous. We have also had a feast of scholarship, principally 
inspired by Erving Goffman (particularly, 1959), on the ‘presentation of face in 
public places’ — though, to the best of my knowledge, there has been no 
systematic study of ‘face presentation’ in autobiography. We know some 
obvious things: there is a profession of ‘hired pens’ who do others’ autobiogra- 
phies and their conventions would be worth studying. And there are even 
literary stories about writing ‘formula’ autobiography — such as those that end up 
being entitled, for example, ‘I Shot a Bear for the FBI and Found God’. And, 
indeed, we know a very great deal about ‘impression formation’, much of it quite 
illuminating, virtually all of it based upon exposing undergraduates to lists of trait 
names.’ But we know virtually nothing that goes by way of being, say, a 
‘reader-response’ analysis of autobiography. 


How is it that artless autobiography comes so easily to us? Some colleagues and I 
(Bruner and Lucariello, 1989) had the good fortune of analyzing the bedtime 
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soliloquies of a child between her second and third birthdays — lengthy 
monologues after lights were out and parents had withdrawn. Many of her 
monologues were autobiographic, pace Professor Lejeune's definition. It was a 
year in which a baby brother was born and in which Emmy, our child, entered 
the noisy, brawling world of nursery school. In her soliloquies she goes over her 
daily life, seeking to establish what is reliable and canonical, what is steady 
enough to ‘should be’. She ‘tries on’ stances toward the people and events 
recounted, expressing them by such locutions as ‘I wish that...’ or ‘I don't 
know whether . . .’. It became plain to us in the course of this lengthy study that 
the act of self-accounting is acquired almost with the acquisition of language itself 
—even the dual landscape, the narrator-protagonist relation (at first, the narrator 
is I, the protagonist Emmy), and other features of more adult artless 
self-accounting. The answer to the question of why autobiography is so much 
easier than it ought to be according to ‘technical’ philosophical standards is that 
there must be some push even in the earliest normal development toward the 
elaboration of a reflective self, and that this push must be aided by the models of 
Self portrayed in the words and acts and expressions of those around the child. 
But, like many human achievements, it is probably a fragile gift. It is generally 
coming to be believed now, for example, that the autistic child has a marked 
defect both in such self-reflection and in being able to ‘read’ the minds (or 
subjective Selves) of others (see Baron-Cohen et al., 1985; Happé, 1991). 

Is there something like a ‘natural genre’ of artless autobiography that, as it 
were, precedes more ‘artificial’ literary forms of autobiography? I strongly doubt 
that there is such a thing, though I suspect that it is virtually always the case that 
the stories of our lives take some sort of narrative form — which hardly makes a 
genre. More likely, each particular culture favors a canonical form of autobio- 
graphical telling that is its own mark. In Western culture, for example, it is 
chronological, oriented around emblematic events and ‘stages’ of life, focused on 
the voyage from the private to the public domain (home to school to work), 
voluntaristic and marked by the ‘life crises’ made so familiar by Erik Erikson.* 
Vincent Crapanzano (1988), on the other hand, reports that his Moroccan 
informant offered a life story that, by our standards, was ‘scrambled’ chronologi- 
cally and seemed to leave the protagonist more a sport of outer forces than an 
active agent with recognizable crises. It must surely be the case that these 
canonical forms, located as they are within local cultural convention, provide an 
enormous assist in the ‘conversation of lives’ that is so prominent a part of 
cultural exchange. And insofar as there are subcultural forms — women’s 
autobiography being the most striking example — they must also serve to impose 
and maintain a culture's internal hegemonies, as Sidonie Smith (1988) observes. 

Why does autobiography ever go ‘literary’, innovative and inventive? 
Probably for the same reason writers break away from other forms of received 
wisdom. But there is a particular poignancy in autobiographical innovation. For 
it represents a radical effort to redefine the nature and possibilities of Self. And as 
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such, radical autobiography has important political reverberations. Current 
attacks on the unreflective folk belief that ‘life’ is simply ‘there to be led’, a belief 
ingrained in our canonical forms of autobiography, are also attacks on the 
‘arbitrariness’ of hegemonic power as embodied in prevailing life styles. But alas, 
resistance to enslavement by conventional life styles by no means guarantees 
inventiveness in autobiographical form. The rebellious obsession of the 1960s 
with life styles and their recreation has produced little inventive by way of 
memoirs or autobiography.’ Perhaps (as I shall argue later) a generation needs 
first to formulate new forms of fiction. Perhaps, too, one needs the curious 
chemistry of a ‘literary culture’ even for life-shaping fiction — whether 
Bloomsbury in London, the Mauve Decade in Paris, or Greenwich Village and 
the WPA Writers’ Project in New York, or even the short-lived burgeoning of 
consciousness in Moscow and Leningrad in the decade immediately after the 
Russian Revolution. If this is the case, then it is surely the most concrete 
instantiation yet of the Wildean adage about life imitating art! 

James Young (1988) reports that more than a few concentration camp 
inmates during the Holocaust were obsessed with making a record of the horrors 
that they were living through and often risked their lives to do so secretly. These 
memoirs almost always have the harrowing immediacy of witness. But few 
attempted to go beyond that, nor could one imagine that Auschwitz or 
Ravensbruck would have provided the distancing needed for invention in the art 
of self-representation. Prisons and torture chambers defeat radical reflection 
about the shapes that life can take. Suffering finally silences autobiography. 

The richness of Black and feminist life writing inheres, I suspect, not so 
much in the intensity of protest that they represent as in the inventiveness of the 
literary traditions they call upon for their inspiration. Contemporary African- 
American autobiography nourishes itself on an historical literary tradition that 
goes back to fugitive slave memoirs (many of them composed to Abolitionist 
formulae), the covert apologetics of a Booker T. Washington (1901), the ironies 
of writers like Richard Wright (1945) and the disciplined self-consciousness of a 
Frederick Douglass (1845). Its literary power is to trace out these lines of descent 
through the perspectivalism of post-modern fictional sensibility. It is curious to 
quote William Butler Yeats in this context, but his lines catch the sense of 
unfinishedness and tension that characterizes so much of the best of African- 
American autobiographical writing. In his ‘Dialogue of Self and Soul’ he writes 
of ‘That defiling and disfiguring shape/That mirror of malicious eyes’ ‘until at 
last/He thinks that shape must be his shape’. And he ends, 


And what’s the good of an escape 
If honor finds him in the wintry blast? 


And so African-Americans, first in fiction and drama (which, of course, can also 
be taken in its autobiographical sense), but then followed by ‘direct’ autobiogra- 
phy, have created a new poetics of alienation and redemption, of new images of 
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identity and visibility, of irony and detachment. But it is a literary achievement, 
not simply a political one. So too with women’s autobiography: it lives in a 
literary tradition as well as in ‘political life’, a literary tradition that includes not 
only the protestations of a Mrs Fuller, an Emma Goldman and the Suffragettes, 
but even the male-created images of Emma in Madame Bovary and Nora in A 
Doll’s House (Ibsen, 1882). It is the convergence of the politics and the poetics 
that marks the best of the present writing. In that writing, the politics gains a new 
freshness by finding expression in a literary poetics - Maxine Hong Kingston’s 
(1976) Woman Warrior being as good an example as one needs. 


IV 


I now want to explore one fragment of autobiographical text to examine some of 
the abstractions I have set out. I choose a brilliantly crafted passage from the 
work of Primo Levi. It is his account of life at the chemical factory close by 
Auschwitz where he was sent to work as a slave-chemist. He recounts it in 
preparation for telling us about ‘stealing’ cerium rods from the factory, returning 
each night with them to the Auschwitz camp. It is from the chapter in his The 
Periodic Table (1975/1984) that is given over to cerium, the book as a whole 
being a human metaphor of Mendeleev’s profoundly fundamental table of the 
elements. 


I was a chemist in a chemical plant, in a chemical laboratory (this too has been 
narrated), and I stole in order to eat. If you do not begin as a child, learning how to 
steal is not easy; it had taken me several months before I could repress the moral 
commandments and acquired the necessary techniques, and at a certain point I 
realized (with a flash of laughter and a pinch of satisfied ambition) that I was 
reliving — me, a little university graduate — the involution-evolution of a famous 
respectable dog, a Victorian, Darwinian dog who is deported and becomes a thief in 
his Klondike Lager the great Buck of The Call of the Wild. I stole like him and like 
the foxes: at every favorable opportunity but with sly cunning and without 
exposing myself. I stole everything except the bread of my companions. (Levi, 
1984: 140) 


It is a curiously moving passage. There is first the matter-of-fact witness of 
almost unbelievable, yet compelling facts: Auschwitz, the chemical plant, 
working as a chemist in the midst of his own inhuman degradation. Then the 
touchingly incongruous stance of repugnance toward stealing, even if in hell. But 
once overcome, the little victory against conventional morality produces 
impromptu laughter and satisfied ambition, bespeaking a kind of human 
constancy under the most bizarre adversity. He confesses to the irony of his 
position as a ‘little university graduate’ rising to thievery, and sees the parallel in 
Buck, a dog debased by circumstances, who, though surviving in a Darwinian 
sense, yet maintains a certain Victorian decorum, never stealing from friends. 
The mix of the comic and the tragic, the moral and the biological, the bizarre and 
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the banal, all evoke a hard-edged reality that is too unreal to tell. And all this 
dehumanizing transiency placed in the metaphoric setting of Mendeleev’s 
periodic table of the elements, of which there could be no stabler image of reality. 
Then Levi elaborates on the stolen iron-cerium rods, ‘an alloy from which 
the common flints of cigarette lighters are made’. He and his friend Alberto trade 
them with the guards at the Lager, once they are properly thinned down to fita 
lighter, in exchange for food. Thinning the rods is nightwork, to be done under 
one’s meager blanket if you are not to be caught. For being caught is the 
` beginning of death: the threshold act. Not being caught leaves a chance for 
exchange with the very guards who are the agents of death if you fail. Those who 
enforce death are the very ones who enable life by trading food for cerium rods. 
So long as you win the deadly and banal game of not getting caught, you can go 
on living a life that seems less and less worth living, yet all the more precious. The 
effect is one of surrealist nightmare. It is a surrealism played out between the 
stability of the elements and the equally certain dehumanization of Auschwitz. 
The stable element cerium, the furtiveness of stealing, the metaphor of the camp 
guard as complicit torturer-trickster rendered approachable by a weakness for 
lighter flints that only the ‘little chemist’ could provide. The mimetic, diegetic 
and diatactic become one. Levi must have felt in the end that the story could not 
survive the human desire for the comforts of reality. We know from his last work 
(1986) his doubts about making believable this dark episode in the history of 
. human inhumanity. If the life there could not be made negotiable in the minds of 
others, then humanity would never learn the lesson. He took his own life in 
despair. Perhaps that was the final autobiographical stance that might communi- 
cate if all else failed. 


V 


Kirk Varnedoe (1976) in a most perceptive essay on portraits and self- 
portraiture, remarks that the modern self-portraitist, foreswearing almost 
altogether the earliest ideal of resemblance, reveals (and conceals) himself by 
recourse to ‘equivalents’. In our times, he remarks, “The Self, paradoxically, has 
become so important that it cannot be dealt with directly, but demands instead a 
complex mixture of disclosure and disguise.’ And whereas a Durer or others 
could mask themselves in such public disguises as the Harlequin, the Knight or 
the Martyr, this does not fulfill the more self-conscious modern need for 
disguise. The modern artist draws his disguises not from the public stock of 
images, but from personal mythologies and fantasies. So, for example, Claes 
Oldenburg’s ‘Symbolic Self-Portrait with Equivalents’ presents a persona mask 
that is part clown, part shaman, neat geometrical designs surrounding it. 
Surmounting it is an ice bag that serves as an artist’s beret and a symbol of ‘cool’. 
The tongue that lolls from the mouth is a Good Humor Bar upside down, a 
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comment on commercial culture. The portrait is an impersonation of a set of 
private beliefs, attitudes and identities. Impersonation’, Varnedoe proposes, 
becomes ‘the fundamental modern means of self-expression’. And he reminds us 
that impersonation is yet another version of the artist's "inversion and perversion 
of all conceptions and realities’ in the search for ‘truth’. 

We have come increasingly to recognize that what the artist ‘inverts and 
perverts' is not an enduring hard-rock reality beyond human consciousness, but, 
as philosophers like Nelson Goodman (1976, 1978, 1984) make so clear, a set of 
conventions (often exploitative) about what constitutes ‘reality’. ‘We’ includes 
the physicist and his paradigms, the poet and his visions, and perhaps next the 
autobiographer and his ‘life’. Increasingly, in our age, we abandon the 
comfortable hope of achieving ‘a view from nowhere’. Even in the austere 
domain of the law, a new nominalism intrudes — whether in the ‘critical legal 
studies’ of a Roberto Unger (1983), the ‘constitutive rhetoric’ of a James Boyd 
White (1985), or the ‘narrativism’ of a Robert Cover (1983). 

It is as if, as it were, contemporary conceptions of ‘reality’, and even of ‘life’, 
have caught up with yesterday’s imagination. Freud’s daring becomes today’s 
received wisdom: life catches up with art. It is like Pablo Picasso’s portrait of 
Gertrude Stein. Picasso had fashioned the face after an ancient Iberian mask. 
Stein’s friends complained to him that it did not look like her. Picasso is reported 
to have urged them to be patient: ‘Everybody thinks she is not at all like her 
portrait but never mind, in the end she will manage to look just like it’ (Penrose, 
1973:121-2). What then of Varnedoe’s ‘impersonation’ formula for self- 
portraiture in autobiography? Is it the artist’s finding a model to impersonate or 
recognizing the model that he has already impersonated — all disguised in a 
personal idiom? Is it that the literary autobiographer (or any autobiographer) is 
in the act of modeling himself or herself on ‘art’ — whether newly invented or 
taken wholly from the world of art? 

At the Queens entrance to the Midtown Tunnel in New York City there is a 
large billboard which for several years has been dedicated to displaying anti-drug 
messages. During the Christmas season of 1990, there appeared on it the 
message, ‘Do clothes, not drugs’. It contained three panels, each portraying 
attractive young people dressed in highly stylized ‘New Age’ sweaters and 
jackets. As with the emblems in Oldenburg’s self-portrait, the clothes in the 
billboard were impersonations — in this case, impersonations of anti-convention- 
alist solidarity, of middle-class bohemianism, of ‘clean’ drug-freeness. Self- 
portraits of the redeemed. The day I first saw the billboard, I read in the National 
Law Journal a front-page feature about the increase in drug problems in large law 
firms all over the country. The long feature story was supplemented by a shorter 
‘case report’ under the headline, "There Is Hope for Addicted Lawyers’. Atop 
this headline is a picture of a 36-year-old Fort Lauderdale lawyer, Howard 
Finkelstein, who had, it was reported, won out against cocaine addiction. Not 


only had he kicked the habit, but he had kicked the life style that went with it. 
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Throwing over his lucrative practice, he had rejoined the Broward County 
Public Defender's Office where he had started his career. "With renewed 
idealism’, the story states, ‘he’s teaching younger lawyers the art of making the 
legal system work for the poor and the oppressed’.'° In the picture, Mr 
Finkelstein is neatly dressed in canonical lawyerly garb. We see a mature man 
whose face shows intelligence and concern, earnestly counseling an obviously 
indigent client, around whose chair his arm is draped. The shot is taken from 
behind. The lawyer’s hair descends to the middle of his back. But it is decorously 
gathered at the nape of his neck. He is a study in impersonations, but it remairis 
appropriately obscure what he is impersonating. Who is revealed, who 
concealed? Is it the hippy hairdo or the impeccable three-piece suit that carries 
the message? The Varnedoe formula mimicked to perfection in photo- 
journalism! 

And, as is to be expected, writers of modern fiction are ‘into’ this intriguing 
phenomenon. Take Don DeLillo's two most successful (and widely read) novels. 
In both of them, the major characters are caught in the act of impersonation. In 
White Noise (1986), a professor is impersonating a ‘professor’ in the classical 
sense. He has neither the languages nor the knowledge needed to pursue his 
‘trade’. Eventually, he and his family flee an escaped nuclear cloud that is 
travelling cross-country, a cloud whose very existence is being vehemently 
denied by the authorities, much as the professor is engaged in denying his own 
reality. In Libra (1988), a motley crew of impostors, nearly all of them 
pseudonymous impersonators, are engaged in hatching what will turn out to be 
(unbeknownst to them, if known to anyone) the assassination of President 
Kennedy. It is a novel of meticulously researched detail, whose vividness of 
witness contrasts with the wild inadvertence of the ‘plot’ itself. Is it the ‘plot’ of 
history or of the novel? Which is intended as the ‘truth’? 

Eventually the trope of impersonation finds its way into literary autobiogra- 
phy. In Philip Roth’s The Facts (1988), the autobiographer enters into debate 
with Zuckerman, a major character out of Roth’s fiction. Zuckerman accuses 
Roth in a final ‘essay’ of dissimulation, of trying to placate his critics by a display 
of his virtues as a good son or a good Jew. He, Zuckerman, with no axe to grind, 
can tell it better. Who can tell it better — the fictional Zuckerman or the real Roth? 
Is Zuckerman like the shaman's mask in Claes Oldenburg's self-portrait? I find 
myself somewhat beguiled by the irresistible spillover of this ‘interior’ autobio- 
graphical debate into the novel that followed shortly after The Facts, appropri- 
ately entitled Deception (1990). 

Commenting on the phenomenology of self, Hazel Markus and Paula 
Nurius propose that we have Possible Selves along with a Now Self. The Now 
Self is rather a routine, workaday figure. "Possible selves represent individuals’ 
ideas of what they might become, what they would like to become, and what 
they are afraid of becoming’ (1986: 954). They tempt us into action occasionally 
and more often challenge the mundane acts of the Now Self. Markus and Nurius, 
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of course, could have gone beyond their ‘roster’ of Possible Selves to speculate 
about how they finally become ensnared as a cast of characters in an internal 
drama of their own. Had the two investigators let their subjects go on talking 
about it — unfortunately, their study is based principally on check lists and rating 
scales — they might have encountered the condition to which the Varnedoe 
formula, the DeLillo novels and the Roth autobiography are addressed. 

I suspect that the ‘condition’ in question is the compartmentalization of life 
in post-modern bureaucratic life, and the requirement of impersonation it 
imposes on those who live it. At the office, all ‘lawyer’, at home, all ‘husband’. 
The Fort Lauderdale lawyer is quoted as saying about his cure, ‘I am so grateful 
that I really don’t have the words for it, because [doing drugs] could just as easily 
[have] resulted in my being dead, being disbarred, losing my wife and losing my 
children'." It is as if, before, being an addict, being a lawyer and being a family 
man were lives apart, each an impersonation, with none of the characters 
impersonated able to communicate with the others — a mild version of Multiple 
Personality Disorder, a rapidly growing illness which, interestingly, seems to 
have its locus classicus in North America (Humphrey and Dennett, 1989). 


Vi 


I have no grand conclusion to offer save that autobiography is life construction 
through ‘text’ construction. To look at a life as if it were independent of the 
autobiographical text that constructs it is as futile a quest for reality as the 
physicist’s search for a Nature that is independent of the theories that lead him to 
measure this rather than that phenomenon. But while science creates the 
paradigms that guide our construction of some version of nature (with a 
lower-case n), it is the culture in a more loosely defined sense that provides the 
formulae for the construction of lives. And one of the principal instruments by 
which the culture does so is through its narrative forms, its genres, its modes of 
‘packaging’ forms of life. We can get away from Science (somewhat), but there is 
no escaping the culture: it is us. 

I persist in thinking that autobiography is an extension of fiction, rather than 
the reverse, that the shape of life comes first from imagination rather than from 
experience. Plato was not faced with having to keep autobiographers out of the 
Republic; there were none. Only poets: purveyors of story, drama and 
metaphor. Eventually, autobiographers would become as dangerous as poets, 
once poets learned to make the inward turn. As for contemporary autobiogra- 
phy, I have tried to suggest that contemporary literature has it firmly by the 
hand. As post-modern bureaucratic life becomes more unbearably compart- 
mentalized, we are compelled increasingly to ‘play a role’ in each of the 
compartments we occupy — to impersonate what we are supposed to be. And just 
as ‘post-modern’ social science — I would single out Erving Goffman (1959) — 
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explores the presentation of face, so the novel becomes preoccupied with the 
drama and the ironies of impersonation. And soon autobiography follows. Can 


life be far behind? 


- 


> 


ER. 
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10. 


11. 


Notes 


. With Susan Weisser, in a forthcoming book, Autobiography and the Construction of 


Self (Bruner and Weisser, 1995). 


. One can conceive of self-revelation as a class of self-reflexive commissive speech act in 


which one promises to be true to one’s own promises to be true to one’s own 
memories. Or perhaps it might better be conceived of simply as a particularly 
stringent instance of applying the Gricean maxims of brevity, sincerity, relevance and 
perspicuousness to communications about a private domain. In any case, see Searle 
(1969) and Sperber and Wilson (1986). 


. Fora particularly thoughtful discussion of these issues, see Nehamas (1985). 


While the English translation of Greimas’s book of essays, On Meaning, is highly 
sensitive, it is impossible to render the French modal verb system into English 
‘word-by-word’. I have inevitably taken some liberties in my own rendering. The 
reader is referred to the original papers in French cited in the English edition. 


. I mean ‘locally’ in the sense that Geertz speaks of ‘local knowledge’ in the 


adjudication of disputes in different cultures: the accepted form in which the 
genuineness of testimony is weighed. His discussion provides the locus classicus for 
what I mean by ‘constitutive rhetoric’, in the sense that the three forms of 
jurisprudence he analyzes — Arabic haqq, Malaysian-Indonesian adat and Indian 
dharma — each provides a way of defining and determining guilt and innocence, 
admissible and inadmissible evidence, appropriate and inappropriate punishment and 
penance. One cannot understand a legal proceeding without appreciating the system 
of distinctions it rests upon. And, by the same token, one cannot understand an 
autobiography unless it is composed in the system of folk psychology that creates the 
distinctions to which people customarily respond or see others responding. See 
Geertz (1983). 

For a fuller discussion of verisimilitude in narrative generally, see Bruner (1986). 

For an especially revealing review of this literature, see Roger Brown (1986). 


. Erikson (1950). See my Acts of Meaning for a discussion of the ‘private-to-public’ 


dimension in contemporary American ‘spontaneous’ autobiography. 
porary P graphy 


. Perhaps the ‘generation of 1968” has not yet reached the ‘age of autobiography’. When 


leading figures in the protests of that generation have put pen to paper, little new has 
emerged. Todd Gittlin’s The Sixties: Years of Hope, Days of Rage (1987), interesting 
though it may be as a political memoir, travels along well-worn realist tracks. 
National Law Journal, 10 December 1990, p. 27. The report was written by Rosalind 
Resnick. 

National Law Journal, 10 December 1990, p. 27. Brackets in original. 
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Biographical Research in Italy 


Introduction 


|: most Western European countries, biographical research was first redis- 
covered inthe 1970s and enjoyed a considerable upswing thereafter.’ 
However, in Italy, even in the 1950s, a great deal of biographical research 
activity was taking place, and this was soon to be joined by a critical discussion 
of method. This is especially surprising in view of the fact that the social 
sciences were hardly even represented at Italian universities until well into the 
1960s. Even today, reference is still made to these early studies in accounts of 
the use of the storie di vita (Campelli, 1990; Macioti, 1985a; 'Tentori, 1986). 
Thus, in Italy, biographical research is backed up by an almost 40-year history. 

. The aim of this national report is to give an account of the historical 
development and the most important thematic orientations of biographical 
research in Italian sociology. It proved difficult to confine this study to specific 
disciplines since sociological and anthropological biographical research, and 
ultimately oral history as well, were all initially involved in an overlapping 
development. Only in the last decade has it become possible to clearly 
distinguish the biographical research of each discipline. For this reason, it 
appeared reasonable to select for analysis only that literature which, in Italian 
sociology, is considered part of the corpus of biographical research in that 
discipline? In order to delimit more strictly the spectrum of literature cited in 
the Italian sociological reception of biographical research, I have attempted to 
take up only those works in which research was conceived in terms of life 
history interviews and/or written biographical documents, or in which contri- 
butions to the theory and techniques of biographical method ate made.’ 
Conversely, this study has largely excluded purely quantitative studies in 
life-course research, collections of oral sources not based on comprehensive 
biographical interviews and (auto-)biographies published without scholarly 
commentary or interpretation, unless they played a role in the spread of the 
biographical method in Italy. 
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Biographical Research in the Constitutive Phase of the 
Social Sciences 


In postwar Italy, the social sciences (and sociology in particular) had to make a 
new and difficult beginning: since the 1920s, they had hardly been represented at 
the universities! and now had to gain acceptance in the face of an academic milieu 
which — still marked by Croce's idealism — had fundamental doubts about the 
scientific claims of sociology. At the same time, the resistance of a widespread 
communist trend oriented towards the Soviet Union had to be broken, which 
identified sociology with the dangers of American cultural imperialism and with 
an ideology contrary to its objectives (cf. Massironi, 1975:18)? Despite all of 
these obstacles, social-scientific research did come about. It owed its existence to 
research interests from the United States and to UNESCO and Fulbright- 
Program initiatives for the dissemination and recognition of sociological findings 
in Europe, all of which put special emphasis on Italy (Massironi, 1975: 20). These 
initiatives coincided with the efforts of an intellectual minority in Italy to reach a 
realistic view of the problems of their country as the basis for future 
policy-making. The use of biographical documents and surveys in the frame- 
work of these research projects represents only one aspect of this constellation, 
and this contribution's aim is to provide a short overview of it and it alone. 

The report of a research team (loosely associated with the Chicago School)* 
that was sent to Italy in 1954 throws light on the special interest that Italy 
aroused: it represented an attractive country for social scientists looking for new 
fields of research. On the one hand, the typical problems of European and 
American urbanization could be found here; on the other, ‘in the under- 
developed rural regions, one can find conditions that are, in many ways, more 
common to non-Western societies’, in short, an ‘ethnological paradise’ that 
presents an opportunity to extend community studies along the lines of 
investigation pursued by O. Lewis and R. Redfield in Mexico (Rapport et al., 
1957: 441). Research in urban and agrarian sociology, as well as in the sociology 
of the family, that gave special attention to the structural effects of technological 
change could contribute to the further development of Italian sociology 
(Rapport et al., 1957: 446—7). 

What American social scientists considered an ‘ethnological ra was 
held by a group of young writers and committed, left-liberal intellectuals to be a 
realm excluded from official politics and culture that required attention if 
contemporary problems were to be understood: i.e. the economic situation and 
living conditions of the middle and southern Italian rural population. Since 
Italian reunification, their overall situation had deteriorated so severely, owing to 
economic, technical and administrative changes, that only impoverishment and 
mass-migration movements could result. In this context, attention and recog- 
nition should also be given to the cultural traditions of this population. As 
Cagnetta put it (1953:128), the history and present state of affairs of those 
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population groups who "live cut off from the modern world' must no longer be 
negated as part of Italy’s history; they could only be reconstructed and 
understood through the narrative accounts and interpretations of those affected. 
Carlo Levi had provided the first impulse in the realm of literature: for his story 
Cristo si é fermato a Eboli (1945),’ he had lived with the peasants of Lucania and 
documented their way of life so accurately that the ‘literary worth’ of his work 
was matched by its ‘anthropological value’ (Tentori, 1973: 195). This interlinking 
of literature and documentation was taken up by Rocco Scotellaro: his book on 
southern Italian peasants and their culture (1954; commissioned by the publisher 
Laterza in 1953) was even intended to be a ‘storia generale e sociologia poetica del 
Mezzogiorno’;® in fact, it became an investigation based on life histories for 
which he consulted American social scientists and Italian ethnologists.? It first 
became popular to collect biographical documents in the course of this 
movement in literary neorealism, driven by a folklore-oriented ‘enthusiasm for 
discovery? (Cagnetta, 1975: 30). The primary sources here were transcriptions of 
(mostly) spoken autobiographies. Their publication was intended to bring 
attention to the individual population groups of various regions: the peasants of 
Lucania (Levi, 1945; Scotellaro, 1954), the mineworkers in the Maremma 
(Bianciardi and Cassola, 1954, 1955), the rural population of Sicily (Dolci, 1955, 
1956, 1960, 1963) or the Sardinian shepherds (Cagnetta, 1953, 1954, 1964, 
1975).? Most of the material was first published and commented upon in Nuovi 
Argomenti, a ‘journal for literature and culture’ associated with a New Left in the 
midst of disassociating itself from Stalinism. It had invited its readers to send in 
‘documents and memoirs concerning experiences with problems of our time". 
This represented the loose network of those ‘sociologizing writers’ that Barbano 
was later to cite in conjunction with the beginnings of Italian postwar sociology 
(Barbano, 1985: 174-5). 

The few Italian ethnologists now also turned to the population groups in the 
southern part of their own country. This process was initiated by De Martino 
(1941, 1949), who wanted to ‘bring those primitive societies back into history’ 
(Ortu, 1980:123) and called for a type of field research freed from the 
objectivizing descriptivism of traditional ethnology.” The advocates of this new 
ethnological movement and their counterparts in the above-cited meridional 
movement now became the contacts for those American social scientists who 
sought to make use of Italy as research terrain for investigations in cultural 
anthropology." A series of community studies grew out of Fulbright scholar- 
ships for study in the United States and national and UNESCO-funded research 
programs (cf. Massironi, 1975:26-7; Musio, 1978: 31 ff.). The latter programs 
aimed to analyze the effects of the agrarian reform initiated in 1950 and of 
possible future measures in development policy for southern Italy. The first and 
probably most important of these community studies was carried out in Matera 
(Basilicata) and was initially jointly led by Friedrich Friedmann and Tullio 
Tentori.* The study’s objective was the interdisciplinary investigation of the 
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sistema di vita of the population of Matera living in the cliff grottoes (sassi). The 
aim was not the ‘photographfic reproduction] of a situation’ (Tentori, 1971: 
105); instead, a ‘diachronic dimension’ was incorporated into analysis that went 
beyond the evaluation of structural data and the findings of participant 
observation. This dimension was produced by collecting and evaluating 
‘biographies of persons considered typical’ (Tentori, 1983:139). Two things 
were crucial: the break with the ‘pedantic collectionism’ of traditional ethnology 
in favor of concentration on ‘the orientation . . . that arises in the course of the 
existential experiences of a group for dealing with reality’ (1983: 141) and the 
overall guiding conception that the starting point of any research had to be the 
problem awareness and interpretation of the situation of the group being 
investigated (Friedmann, 1952:68). For Friedmann, this also meant that 
researchers had to grant informants ‘equal status’ to themselves (1952: 63) and 
break with the traditional subject-object nature of this relationship. As we shall 
see later, Italian biographical research was repeatedly to take up this idea. 

Biographical interviews also took place in other studies of southern Italian 
communities, but they did not play such a key role. Nevertheless, these 
research reports also seem to have attempted to avoid pure description and to 
place emphasis on a cooperative process of research in the aforementioned sense 
(e.g. see Ambrico, 1954: 567; Ardigd, 1955: 113; Vincelli, 1958: 2). 

Friedmann”s ‘Methodological Comments. on Intercultural Research’ ap- 
peared in one of the first issues of the Quaderni di Sociologia, and can be taken to 
represent an account of the research methods that the editors, Nicola Abbagnano 
and Franco Ferrarotti, sought to ‘disseminate’ (Ferrarotti, 1951a:6)." This 
journal, founded in 1951, announced in an editorial that it sought to do more 
than just engage in a critical, theoretical debate with the claims of the different 
‘schools of sociology’. In addition, it expressly sought to do the unprecedented in 
Italy by publishing the results of empirical research (Quaderni di Sociologia 
1951: 2-3). The journal was one of the first initiatives made by sociologists in the 
midst of organizing themselves and struggling for their academic autonomy (cf. 
Chiaretti, 1975: 71 £f.). This effort ultimately found support in the second half of 
the 1950s from that circle of Marxist dissidents responsible for the original 
collections of biographical documents (with their more or less literary cast) on 
the situation of the southern Italian population. The latter group cast doubt on 
the Communist Party position that Marxism and sociology were incompatible; 
instead, they viewed sociology as a chance to make a scientifically controlled 
analysis of current social problems, to adhere to democratic forms in the search 
for possible solutions and to create a new relationship of co-responsibility 
between ‘specialists and the base’ (i.e. grassroots; Guiducci, 1956:25). For 
Pizzorno, however, this also entailed abandoning that ‘sociologia-letteratura’ of 
the meridionalists, which could only ‘touch the reader’s heart’, and instead 
pursue a 'sociologia-scienza' (Pizzorno, 1956: 25-6). This ‘scientific sociology’ 

` should in no way limit itself to ‘the neutral, mechanical procedures of punch-card 
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computers’, but also be a ‘dialogue . . . and activation of all the human fields it 
comes in contact with’ (1956: 26). 

This requirement of having the observer and the person observed enter into 
dialogue and perform research cooperatively, turning research into ‘con-ricerca’ 
(Guiducci, 1956), into ‘rapporto interpersonale’ (Ferrarotti and Uccelli, 1973 
[originally 1959]: 37 ff.),’ legitimated the further use of the storie di vita: for 
Ferrarotti and Uccelli, they were ‘the indispensable, first-hand material . . . for 
the formulation of a questionnaire that intends to include questions that are 
significant and concentrate on the real problems’ (1973: 45). In Pizzorno, they 
functioned as ‘systematic observations’ that complemented quantitative pro- 
cedures and were able to check hypotheses ‘that could not be checked by 
standardized interviews’ (Pizzorno, 1960: 401). Montaldi went even further: he 
considered and used written and oral life-history narratives as his sole source 
material. For, regardless of the question of representativeness, they provided 
better accounts of the formative conditions of modes of behavior, in addition to 
illustrating certain ‘patterns [motivi]’ (Montaldi, 1972 [originally 1961]: 37). 
Moreover, autobiographical writing, even or especially when it was supported 
by the researcher, by allowing the narrator to become aware of his or her own 
class situation, put the sociologist in a position to be able ‘to refute official 
depictions of class’ (Montaldi, 1972: 48 ff.).29 

The terrain for research now moved away from the rural communities and to 
the cities and their immediate surroundings; here, rapid industrialization and the 
spread of tourism had been accompanied by profound changes in social life, the 
negative sides of which were now brought into view. Thus, in the introduction to 
the life-history interviews that they made in the framework of a preliminary 
study in Castellamare in 1956, Ferrarotti and Uccelli noted ‘the huge gap 
separating the peasant world from the technological environment’, i.e. the signs 
of the crisis-ridden transition from a ‘familialistic’ to an increasingly utilitarian 
orientation in society (Ferrarotti and Uccelli, 1973:44—5). Dolci investigated 
how and why people in and around Palermo ‘lived without work’ (Dolci, 
1956: 9). For his 'statistical-psychological' survey, he conducted 500 (topically) 
focused interviews and supplemented their results with life-history narratives 
and descriptions of housing conditions. 

Attention was now also directed to the north of Italy, which was the region 
most affected by rapid industrialization. What most attracted research interest 
were the contrasts that emerged following the mass emigration of the 
impoverished rural population and their settlement in the urban periphery. Thus, 
Alasia and Montaldi (1960) collected 38 life histories from migrants to Milan’s 
‘suburbs’; these autobiographies clearly showed the difficulties of adapting to 
urban forms of life. Even the effort to create new social networks in the barrack 
settlements with the help of transmitted rural forms of living anc residence could 
not overcome these difficulties. The inability to adapt to industrial conditions of 
labor also found expression in the Autobiografie della leggera (Montaldi, 1972 
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[1961], this time in the milieu of small criminals and prostitutes. Diena's 
investigation (1963) also concentrated on a Milan slum. Moreover, a community 
near Milan also served Pizzorno (1960) in his demonstration that the increasing 
rationalization of public and private life resulted not only from local industry, 
but from the urbanization tendencies radiating out from the city.” Turin was the ` 
new habitat for migrants questioned by Canteri (1964). Carocci’s study (1958) of 
‘aspects of the class struggle’ at Fiat also originated there, a historical account 
based on company documents that the author supplemented with the diaries and 
autobiographies of workers. Northern Italian workers also provided the material 
for Vallini’s biographical collections (Vallini, 1957a, 1957b). 

The new Marxist movement also raised the demand for a ‘different history’ 
(see Merli, 1977): the largely orally articulated popular culture should receive 
attention as part of history and allow the ‘uncovering of the forms of 
consciousness of the proletariat’ (Ortu, 1980: 128). Political propagation in the 
sense of storia militante (rather than mere documentation) resulted from efforts 
to create archives of oral evidence of ‘proletarian culture’ under the aegis of the 
historian Gianni Bosio.” 

The initiative for a Marxist sociology failedito overcome the resistance of the 
political forces of the center and of the Communist Party itself? Thus, the 
efforts to gain recognition for the discipline had to be limited thereafter to the 
academic realm (Chiaretti, 1975: 117). Though advances were made in estab- 
lishing university chairs in sociology,” their holders were initially isolated and 
usually taught within the framework of other disciplines, notably jurisprudence 
and political science. Sociology's need to create a scientific image for itself, as well 
as its lack of research funds and personnel led to a largely ‘theoretical’ period 
following upon the ‘innovative’ phase of the 1950s that had been conducive to 
research (1975: 120). Moreover, sociological research interests focused on topics 
in keeping with the economic and political development of Italy: sociology in the 
1960s was characterized by the ‘integration’ of the country rather than its 
‘composition’; it concentrated on concepts such as consensus, participation, 
consumption and mass communication (Barbano, 1985: 169). 

This hardly provided a favorable framework of conditions for the further 
development of biographical research. In any case, this development was further 
slowed by critical objections raised at the same time. The partial or exclusive use 
of autobiographies in Italian empirical research and the signs that the preference 
of social scientists for ‘such an instrument could last, and perhaps even grow’, 
caused Gallino (1962: 64) to write an article, 'On the Use of Autobiographies as 
an Instrument of Research’.” Life histories represented for Gallino ‘distorted 
and incomplete report[s] of data and events’; accordingly, their use was limited to 
three instances: first (a) in the search for new hypotheses, which presupposes a 
thorough examination of the material; or second (b) in the examination of 
hypotheses and for the development of theories or their modification. Though 
this latter use is legitimate, it does not make much sense in the case of deductive 
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hypotheses, owing to the complications arising in controlling variables, or in the 
case of inductive hypotheses, owing to the large number of life histories 
necessary for purposes of generalization. Autobiographies could only be 
profitably used in a third case, (c) for the analysis of the genesis of a certain 
phenomenon, as long as a connection is made to a ‘theory of social personality 
[teoria della personalità sociale"? and a coherent method of sampling and 
interpretation is developed (Gallino, 1962: 65-6). Moreover, the analysis of the 
objective data and the basic historical conditions of the area of origin of the 
autobiographies is indispensable (1962: 73). 

Gallino did not remain alone with these warnings and reservations. Though 
Ferrarotti considered storie di vita very important for ‘illuminating the 
background of a problem or a definite social phenomenon’ (Ferrarotti, 
19682: 132), he also cast doubt on their heuristic value, if reference was not made 
to their economic, social and cultural context and to a corresponding ‘teoria della 
personalità.” Tentori still allowed for the possibility that biographical docu- 
ments and narratives could be used as sources in his revised [1965] introduction 
to cultural anthropology (Tentori, 1973: 194). However, he urged that ‘critical 
care’ be used and that such documents be confronted with other sources of 
information (Tentori, 1973: 113). Only Callari Galli appears to have been more 
optimistic in this context: she concluded from Gallino’s argumentation that it 
was necessary to develop ‘a sociological, anthropological, psychological, and 
psychoanalytic procedure’ for doing research in cultural anthropology (Callari 
Galli, 1966:85). In her view, Gardiner’s interlinkage of psychoanalysis and 
cultural anthropology provided the basis for the ‘fundamental importance of 
biographies for anthropological theory and research"* and, combined with 
projective tests, could become ‘an instrument of prime importance’ (1966:98).? 

Even though in the 1960s, the Italian translations of O. Lewis’s Children of 
Sanchez and Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
were already available and the object of discussion,” the critical objections to the 
biographical method apparently prevailed. At least this appears to be evidenced 
by the few relevant works in this period. Crespi’s study of the socio-cultural 
profile of Sardinia was the sole germane sociological investigation of this time 
(Crespi, 1966); the approximately 60 life histories collected here were assigned 
the role of checking the study’s initial hypotheses and supplementing the results 
produced by field interviews and questionnaire-based surveys (1966:9). The 
works that sought to allow those to speak who, in the opinion of the authors, had 
not been previously attended to were somewhat more numerous. This involves 
the first collections of biographical testimony by women,” and the documen- 
tation of the war experiences of ‘simple soldiers’. In particular, Revelli’s efforts to 
contrast the ‘war of the poor"? with the ‘literature of official memoirs’ have to be 
mentioned here. Though he initially started with 40 talks with survivors of the 
Russian campaign and captivity (Revelli, 1966), he found new material in a 
systematic collection of correspondence (Revelli, 1971) and talks with the 
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relations of soldiers killed or missing in action.” In his introduction to this book, 
he gave a detailed account of the historical background to the special role that his 
native region of Cuneo played in the war. 

When the largely theoretical nature of its work is considered, the 1960s 
appear as a ‘reflective phase’ in the history of Italian biographical research. At the 
end of the decade, a new phase came into being after sociology had finally 
succeeded in becoming permanently institutionalized. 


Biographical Research Since 1970: Themes New and Old 


By the start of the 1970s, renewed interest in biographical research became 
visible.* This took such a marked upturn in the following years that it was also 
spoken of as 'revival? in Italy and its causes became the object of reflection. 

As in other countries, the decisive impulses ‘from the outside’ cited in the 
literature included the student unrest of 1968 and the ‘hot [Italian] autumn of 
1969’, which was marked by workers’ strikes. These were movements that led 
away from traditional class antagonisms and initiated a phase of new emanci- 
patory movements: of women, youth, deviants and the marginalized (see De 
Angelis, 1981: 200; Passerini, 19802: 215). 

The fact that the institutionalization of sociology precisely coincided with 
this phase of history” may have contributed to a unique degree to the spread of 
biographical research in Italy (Campelli, 1990: 200): the diffusion and vulga- 
rization of sociological insights also stimulated intensive, non-academic research 
production, especially in those places where 'alternative' visions and methods of 
research were favored (see Balbo, 1975: 193). This was particularly applicable to 
the followers of storia militante, which now investigated the transformed nature 
of the working class subsequent to the major movements and the new crises in 
the middle of the 1970s (see De Angelis, 1981: 209-10). 

Trends in the literary market and the media that addressed wide strata of the 
population contributed to the development. Here, the genre of biography 
enjoyed great popularity; special publication series were established (e.g. 
D'Amato, 1986; Regoli, 1986; Gargano and Bondi, 1986). The continued success 
of neorealism — the adaptation of ‘life stories from the people’ in literature and 
film, as in the works of Pier Paolo Pasolini — was regarded as an impulse behind 
the upturn in biographical research (Cipriani, 1985b: 85; Cavallaro and Sobrero, 
1983:99). 

Parallel to this external framework of conditions, reference was made to the 
favorable effects of changes within the discipline. Thus, Barbano viewed the 
revival of interest in the ‘social composition and morphology’ of the country — 
now in terms of the dualistic perspective of center and periphery (or marginality), 
the growing attention paid to informal structures, and the discovery of ‘oral 
culture’ as the causes leading to a ‘turning point in terms of the research 
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techniques and, above all, the sources of sociological knowledge’ (Barbano, 
1985: 169—70). Ferrarotti (1981a: 83—6) considered the increasing interest in the 
biographical method to be based on the doubts raised about the pursuit of 
objectivity and nomothetic propositions and on the hopes entertained that 
sociology could offer means of understanding everyday life. In Campbell's 
opinion, the decisive impetus resulted from the concentration on the ‘subject’ 
and ‘the subjectively intended meaning of action’ found in the area of theory 
(Campelli, 1990: 182). 

Furthermore, this development may have been advanced by the search for 
opportunities of mutual enrichment between sociology and history or anthro- 
pology that now began to replace past efforts at autonomy and differentiation." 
The hope of finding a way out of the ‘crisis of the social sciences in the face of 
present-day problems’ was also linked to the practice of interdisciplinary 
research (De Angelis, 1981: 200). 

Finally, methodological and procedural reasons rounded out the moti- 
vational factors cited for this shift. According to Campelli (1977:9—10), the 
attempt to come to terms with the ‘crisis of method’ by overcoming the ‘rigid 
opposition between quantitative and qualitative analysis! through integrated 
analysis was a central motive for returning to the biographical method (see also 
Bovone, 1984:30). A charge — that traditional procedures had failed — and the 
resumption of qualitative approaches were linked to societal transformations in 
general and the spread of conflictual phenomena in particular (De Angelis, 
1981: 201; Padiglione, 1979: 207). Since the 1970s witnessed a renewed critical 
reflection on the relation between ‘theory, research and praxis’ and intense 
discussion of the role of the sociologist, the relationship between the ‘observer 
and the person observed’ and, concomitantly, the concept of con-ricerca were 
once again taken up (see Padiglione, 1979; Capecchi, 1985; Barbano, 1985: 166). 
Finally, there might be some validity to Campelli's conjecture that with the 
scarcity of research funds ‘very simple “economic”’ reasons were a motivating 
factor (Campelli, 1977: 9). 

The previous and now revived coming to terms with early research 
experiences in the United States (but also in Italy) certainly contributed to the 
increased attention given to the biographical method. As early as 1974, Ferrarotti 
had published his new reflections on ‘Life Histories as an Analytic and 
Interpretative Instrument, ^ in which he had thrown critical light on the 
approaches of Lewis, Thomas and Znaniecki, as well as on the objections of 
Blumer. Then, in 1977, Campelli's monograph "The Use of Documents and Life 
Histories in Sociological Research" provided a historical overview, which gave 
considerable attention to the Polish works in particular and also incorporated the 
most recent relevant Italian work.” This was followed, at the start of the 1980s, 
by De Bernart's accounts in scientific history of the use of autobiographies in 
deviance research (De Bernart, 1981) and on the American ‘personal document 
debate from 1933-1945’ (De Bernart, 1982). Ferrarotti’s book, Storia e storie di 
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vita (19812), in which he cast fundamental doubts on the traditional approaches 
to and assessments of biographical research and provided a methodological and 
theoretical account of this recommendation for their ‘renewal’, also contributed 
to the reception of classic and more recent work.“ Corradi's reconstruction of 
the methodology of The Polish Peasant in America, by means of Paul Ricoeur's 
hermeneutic approach to text interpretation, is the most recent Italian work 
dealing with that classic and provides the most important analyses of it (Corradi, 
19882, 1988b). 

Aside from the actual works of research, the reports published in the journal 
La Critica Socdologica," in particular, contributed to the increased attention 
given to the biographical approach. Reports appeared here on international and 
national conferences on the topic,? discussions occasioned by new publications? 
and research projects in progress." 

The thematic focal points of ‘new’ biographical research manifest both 
connections to ‘old’ biographical research and a certain parallel to the currents in 
both political culture and the orientation of sociology. 

Continuity is found above all in those studies in which the social and cultural 
transformations of different types of population areas are investigated. In rural 
areas, the subject of renewed attention since the mid-1970s’ reawakening of 
interest in community studies (see Cavallaro and Sobrero, 1983:98), prominence 
was given to the question of the dissolution or persistence of cultural elements. 
Dini and Sonni (1985; and Dini, 1980), in their cultural studies in Tuscany, have 
concentrated on the conceptions and modes of action of individuals in coming to 
terms with situations that jeopardize their existence. The oral memories of life 
and facts by persons of all age groups point to the uninterrupted recourse to 
religious-magical practices for promoting woman's fertility and protecting 
unborn life. Rossi (1970) uses the life history of an epileptic from Lecce, gathered 
through long correspondence, to show how the traditional religious-magical 
interpretation of this disease initially helped provide this woman with an identity 
and role within her village community, but later left her isolated after such 
popular beliefs lost significance. Cipriani (1985d, 1987b) analyzed the prep- 
arations and course of a Holy Week procession in a southern Italian community 
and established a connection between the ritual forms of expression and the 
everyday experiences, political attitudes and life histories of their protagonists. 

The massive industrialization of the 1960s appeared to Revelli (1977: viii) to 
resemble an earthquake. He let 260 life histories be retold by the residents of the 
mountain slopes and valleys of the alpine-foothill region of Cuneo over the 
course of years in order to document this development. Why a traditional 
normative system, such as the vendetta, ‘enjoyed additional prominence’ instead 
of disintegrating, in the face of drastic societal changes was the question guiding 
the research team of Cipriani et al. (1989: 7). In order to pursue it, they conducted 
focused interviews and life-history surveys of families in a Sardinian community. 
Revelli’s means of proceeding and his motivation to allow ‘those who have 
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always been marginalized’ to speak (Revelli, 1977: xxvi), and (in the case of the 
aforementioned vendetta study) the choice of subject and location are all 
reminiscent of the ‘sociologizing writers’ of the postwar period. However, the 
connection to those years is made manifest in the research plan brought forth by 
Cavallaro and Sobrero (1983): they seek to make a more or less long-term 
comparison by reinvestigating the community once studied by Vincelli (1958). 
Whereas Vincelli’s study was primarily based on participant observation, 
Cavallaro and Sobrero consider the collection and interpretation of life histories 
of individuals, families and neighborhood groups the most suitable procedure 
(Cavallaro and Sobrero, 1983: 104; see also Cavallaro, 1986, 1987b, 1988). 

Within urban areas or habitats, the search for signs and consequences of 
transformation usually concentrated on individual sections of town at its center 
or on its periphery. Guadagno and De Masi sought to investigate to what extent 
the economic development-induced transition from a ‘community-oriented’ to 
an ‘urban-industrial phase’ (Guadagno and De Masi, 1971: 30) was connected to 
an increase in deviant behavior. The analysis of the life histories of criminal 
offenders who came from four different sections of Naples“? confirmed their 
hypothesis that youths seek to join groups characterized by antisocial behavior 
as a substitute for ties of friendship and family (1971: 399). Tentori and Guidicini 
(1972) employed autobiographies in the preparation of a questionnaire made use 
of in a social anthropological study of the transformation of the old-town section 
of Bologna.” 

In 1974, Ferrarotti published his life histories of the residents of the shanty 
towns on the outskirts of Rome, which he characterized as a ‘continuation, but 
also an extension and verification’ (Ferrarotti, 1974: 10-11) of the survey study 
he completed in 1970 on the structural development of Rome.” For, in 
Ferrarotti’s view, the biographical interviews showed that (a) marginality is a 
structural problem and (b) though the slum residents differed from the privileged 
strata in their objective living conditions, they did not differ in their values and 
aspirations (Ferrarotti, 1974: 33). The 10 life-history interviews conducted by 
Martini (1976) also provided examples of social marginalization on the periphery 
of Rome. 

In 1978, the research team affiliated with the chair in sociology (Ferrarotti) at 
the University of Rome began working on the conception of a further project, 
now concentrating on the new impoverished sections of Rome. Initially, this 
involved investigations in the Valle Aurelia, a settlement on the Roman 
periphery. It was marked by a relatively homogeneous workforce, owing to the 
brickworks located there into the 1950s. However, after the production sites 
were closed and members of the petite bourgeoisie moved in, it was divested of 
its ‘stable nucleus’, which had resulted from its being a combination of workplace 
and residence (see La Critica Sociologica 47, 1978: 133).?! The initial objective of 
these investigations was to recognize the transformation of communal solidarity 
(solidarieta comunitaria) in terms of its forms, contents and its course over time 
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(La Critica Sociologica 47, 1978: 134). Cipriani's team, for example, pursued the 
question of whether the proximity of the petit-bourgeois strata had contributed 
to a change in values (Cipriani et al., 1985: 94). Life-history interviews conducted 
within the circle of families and primary groups were considered one of the most 
important tools of this project. Moreover, epistemological and methodological 
reflections on the biographical approach and on oral history were supposed ‘to 
form the basic theoretical axis of research methodology’ (La Critica Sociologica 
47, 1978: 135). In subsequent years, these so-called ‘Roman studies’ were ex- 
panded to include a further peripheral ghetto, the newly built district of La Mag- 
liana, and they concentrated on the forms of poverty, especially those of ‘new 
poverty'.? Among the numerous resulting publications, the following deserve 
special note: Ferrarotti (1981b), Cipriani (1982-3, 1988c) and Macioti (1981b, 
1983-4, 1988). 

Finally, let it also be noted in this context that Italian oral history also 
conducted studies on the transformation in rural and urban habitats in the 
framework of microstorie: for example, the history of a village community 
(Bosio, 1981); of a small town whose weaving mills once fed the majority of its 
residents (Ramella, 1983); the montage of personal memories, newspaper reports 
and archival material on the industrialization of the town of Terni (Portelli, 
1985b) or the search for collective memory in sections of Rome Bertelli, 1985; 
Piccioni, 1984). 

By analyzing experiences of migration, de? new ' biographical research took 
up another topic of the 1960s. Rural exodus and the wave of emigration involved 
not only the destiny of individuals, but usually that of complete families of a 
community, which then recongregated at the new place of residence. Accord- 
ingly, in the investigation of the importance of primary and secondary groups in 
the course of the processes of migration and acclimatization, it appeared to make 
sense to conduct life-history interviews in the framework of families and 
neighborhood groups. Thus, Cavallaro (1981b) reconstructed the migration 
experiences and present social life of a Calabrian immigrant group in Bedford. 
Gribaudi (1987) was able to trace the waves of immigration back to the 19th 
century in his reconstruction of the genealogies of Turin workers: the interviews 
on life and family history with descendants also revealed the influence of kinship 
on the choice of neighborhood and workplace and on the willingness to adapt to 
urban living conditions. The correspondence of Sardinian families with emi- 
grated kin also demonstrates a connection between the migrant’s family situation 
and his or her integration into the receiving country (Campus, 1981, 1985). 
Castelnuovo Frigessi (1977) examined the situation of Italian ‘guest workers’ in 
Switzerland; she supplemented her depiction of the history of Swiss immigration 
policy and the attitude of political parties and unions there with comprehensive 
interviews about the experiences of immigrants with these institutions. 

When the philologist Rovere (1977) announced a competition calling for 
written autobiographical reports, the workers he addressed were also settled in 
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Switzerland. The written ‘autobiographies’, later orally supplemented through 
interviews with the submitters, provided the basis for a sociolinguistic analysis of 
the way language is used by emigrants of the first and second generation. 

On the other hand, a series of societal groups represented new subject- 
matter for Italian biographical research of the 1970s and 1980s: most import- 
antly, this included youth, women and residents of closed institutions. 

Youtbs from housing developments on the periphery of Rome who had 
formed gangs were studied by De Bernart by means of participant observation 
and biographical interviews. Her first findings were marked by the demand for 
decision-making autonomy in the structuring of one's life and an increasing 
articulation of political protest (De Bernart, 1981: 145). The study by Padiglione 
et al. (1979) is based upon an analysis of the solidarity, power structures and 
conflict potential found in a Hare Krishna community (see Tentori, 1973: 249). 
By contrast, Bartolomei and Fiore (1981) concentrated on the milieu of origin of 
such a religious community. Lutte (Lutte and Centro Cultura Proletaria, 1981) 
provides the life histories of youth in a public project, along with structural data 
for the corresponding town quarter and an investigation of workers and the 
unemployed among youth. 

The growing number of juvenile drug addicts prompted social scientists to 
‘let them speak for themselves’ (Ferrarotti, 19812: 126) through autobiographical 
narratives (Parca, 1980) and biographical interviews. Examples are found in the 
life histories in Rusconi and Blumir (1972); in the 42 talks that Ferrarotti (1976) 
conducted with drug addicts in order to show the starting point and motives 
behind drug consumption (Ferrarotti, 1981a: 125-6); and in the biographically 
oriented interviews by Barbero Avanzini (1978) and by Giuliucci and Zago 
Marchiori (1980). The central observation made by De Angelis (1981) concerned 
the rise in drug consumption in the leftist drug scene following the dissolution of 
the mass movements. It thus became the ‘key’ to reading his chronologically 
arranged life histories (De Angelis, 1981:52). 

In addition to these more milieu- and problem-centered studies, investi- 
gations were also made that tried to depict the general tendencies and character of 
youth at the beginning of the 1980s. Signorelli (1982) sought — by means of 
questionnaire-based analysis and life-history interviews — to find out how youth 
of both sexes evaluated occupational work and which aims and desires they 
connected to it. Avallone (1985) hoped to better understand voting abstention by 
gathering more precise information on juvenile non-voters' attitudes to politics 
and institutions, as well as on their needs and objectives. By contrast, Cavalli's 
research team (1985, 1988) considered it a reductionist approach to analyze solely 
the relationship of actors to such realms as work, institutions and politics; 
participants in his research team believed ‘that by investigating the way in which 
youth conceive of time’ they had found a more general dimension that links these 
otherwise isolated aspects (Cavalli, 1985:9-10). Cavalli found ‘signals of 
transformative tendencies’ in the ‘weakening of “historical consciousness” ’, the 
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‘narrowing of temporal horizons and of the distance that many youths sought to 
keep between their individual and social time’ (Cavalli, 1988: 188). According to 
Padiglione (1985: 178), characteristics of the youth of the 1980s could also be 
revealed by an analysis of the biographical models that the youth employ for 
self-presentation in their autobiographical texts. 

The individual fates of women were already the subject of some biographical 
studies in the 1960s; that it turned into a focal point of ‘new’ biographical 
research is due, as in other countries, to the influence of the feminist movement. 
Moreover, this development was supported by the thesis put forth by Leonelli 
and Dorigatti (1973) that the narrative of one’s own experiences has the same 
value as interviews, tests or other investigatory procedures.” Parca had already 
made use of this tool in 1964 in her publication of letters from female readers, 
which were organized according to topic (e.g. love, relation to work, and 
marriage). In 1973, biographical interviews with women who had served time for 
prostitution, drug consumption, smuggling or theft helped her to document 
processes of social exclusion (Parca, 1982). Attention is drawn to the marginaliz- 
ation of the victims of rape in Harrison (1963). In Guiducci (1976) and in the life 
histories that Blumir and Sauvage (1980) collected, the same process is studied for 
prostitutes; the latter authors also described the social space, clientele and many 
faces of prostitution. Other biographical reports provide evidence of the 
isolation and loss of identity of housewives (Oxman, 1974; Parca, 1974); the 
repression of women in working-class families, even when the struggle against 
exploitation at the workplace is propagated (Grasso, 1974); and the situation of 
single mothers (Boggio, 1975). 

Since the beginning of the 1980s, it has been possible to observe a clear sea 
change in the treatment of women’s topics. The emancipatory motif of using 
women’s biographies simply ‘to give witness’ has faded. By contrast, the 
quantitative and qualitative reflection of life-history narratives in the communi- 
cations media has itself become the subject of analysis, for example, when 
analysis is turned to changes in the topics and functions of autobiographical 
reports in women’s magazines and radio or television programs.” Analysis of 
women’s life histories has become concentrated above all on cultural or 
milieu-conditioned features: for example, Rivera considered the autobiography 
she edited of the 74-year-old daughter of peasants, Amelia, more an amal- 
gamation of popular-archaic mentality and modern mass culture, as reflected in 
both its use of written language and its form and contents, than a documentation 
of a ‘typical woman's life’ (Rivera, 1984: 7-41, esp. 31). Saraceno (1981) took the 
life histories of working-class and peasant women published by Vallini, 
Pizzorno, Revelli and others as the basis to analyze the role of women in the 
family. At about the same time, Revelli himself pursued this question. He 
depicted the fates and ways of life of women peasants in the Cuneo region who 
had experienced dislocation — from southern Italy to the Alpine foothills — 
mostly as the result of marriage brokers (Revelli 1985)? Finzi (1980-1) 
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recounted the life histories of 15 women who, after growing up in the 
countryside, now lived in the outlying districts of Milan and had sought to live 
independent lives from their spouses; her interest centered on the factors that 
promoted or impeded the women's independence. After conducting biographi- 
cal interviews with female workers.and white-collar employees belonging to 
different generations, Pesce (1987) established that they demonstrated — in 
contrast to their husbands — a clear ambivalence in their attitude toward work, 
and in their conceptions of time and the future. Accati Levi (1982) discovered a 
contrast in the biographical models underlying the respective narratives of the 
lives of women from the rural milieu of Friul and of the female students 
interviewing them. She then proceeded to show how fruitful such an insight can 
be for research: one can only come to a differentiated understanding of the 
variations within the conceptions of the group studied if one has the same kind of 
understanding of the milieu-conditioned character of one's own identity (Accati 
Levi, 1982:218). 

Theanti-institutional attitude of the generation of 1968, the dissemination of 
Goffman's (1961) Asylums,“ and finally, Basaglia's L'istituzione negata (1968) 
were all factors in the casting of doubt on the Italian prison system and its closed 
psychiatric institutions. Ricci and Salierno viewed their study of the institution of 
the prison as an ‘effective means of exposing the violence under which class 
society lives and prospers' (Ricci and Salierno, 1971: 12). Committed to raising 
consciousness, they — ‘in conjunction with the inmates’ (1971: 24) — biographi- 
cally reconstructed the life course of the offender from criminal offence until 
prison release as well as the living conditions in confinement.” This study 
prompted Parca to her aforementioned collection of ‘Voices from a Woman’s 
Prison’ (Parca, 1982: 5). 

Following the exposés of the conditions in Italian’s psychiatric institutions 
at the end of the 1960s and the demand for their liberalization, attention was also 
focused on their victims. The fate of women who were confined for social rather 
than health-related reasons drew special interest. Morandini (1985 [originally 
19771), in the life histories of long-term patients (collected in three rural regions 
and in Rome) uncovered the different motivations prompting kin to have a 
member of the family committed (such as poverty, pregnancy, emigration, 
alcoholism or prostitution). Della Mea contrasted the autobiography of an 
individual confined for 64 years with the documents and memories of members 
of the administrative and nursing staff (Conti, 1978). By conducting life-history 
interviews with patients of both sexes following the liberalization of the 
institution in Arezzo, Bruzzone (1979) was able to reconstruct this transform- 
ation from the perspective of those affected. 

Even in the few studies that used biographical tools to analyze specific 
occupational orientations, a connection to 1968 existed: at issue were mostly 
occupations requiring university degrees,” whose image and required training 
changed in the course of the emancipatory movements. Statera and Cannavó 
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(1975) studied the disappointed expectations of upward mobility experienced by 
university graduates in non-technical, natural-scientific fields. The authors first 
analyzed the findings of a representative questionnaire. They then used relatively 
open, biographical, (topically) focused interviews as a vehicle for presenting a 
selection of 14 particularly typical cases (Cannavó, 1976; Statera, 1977). 
Bartolomei and Wienand sought — using life histories and partially standardized 
interviews — to reveal the motives, goals and impressions of the young 
psychologists who took part in the reformed courses of study and internships at 
the facilities of ‘anti-institutional’ psychiatry. The authors sought to describe the 
'everyday reality of young Italian psychology' (Bartolomei and Wienand, 
1979:7). Tendencies which could point to new forms of social identification 
were uncovered by Bovone and her research team in the subsequent life patterns 
of the ‘first generation of students of the mass university’ (Bovone, 1984:37). 
They conducted biographical interviews with 10 men and 10 women who 
performed another regular activity outside of their university-degree-based 
occupation (most were teachers). They sought to answer the following questions 
in particular: to what extent did primary and secondary socialization influence 
their decision to hold two occupations and thus favor a ‘vita composita’, and 
which non-material needs were supposed to be satisfied by this way of living? 

The religious and political motives for becoming a priest and then joining the 
movement of workers' priests that formed at the end of the 1960s in Italy are 
documented by Crespi (1985) with 24 orally obtained biographies of priests. 

By contrast, as the life histories and oral testimonies from the working 
classes increasingly became the subject of ‘history from below’, it became 
difficult clearly to differentiate sociological biographical research and oral 
. history from one another. Crespi's continued efforts at exposing ‘the principle of 
the sociological uniformity of the world of workers’ as an ‘ideological illusion’ by 
means of his collection of the life histories of workers was reminiscent of the 
differentiated perspective of workers’ culture already demanded by the altra 
storia at the end of the 1950s (Crespi, 1974a:24, cf. Crespi, 1979: 345 ff.). He 
concluded that just the experiential horizons characterized by ‘Fascism/ 
resistance/1960s' on the one hand, and ‘workers’ strikes after 1968’ on the other, 
served to mark off the cultural identities of the different generations of workers 
from one another (Crespi, 19742: 22; cf. Crespi, 1979: 347-8). The experiences 
of workers (Bosio and Montaldi, 1976; Manzini, 1976) were collected in order to 
describe the perception of power (Contini and Ravenni, 1985), and the forms of 
resistance in the workplace (Boneschi et al, 1978) and in political and 
union-organized struggles (Bertelli and Michetti, 1978; Montaldi, 1971). Life 
histories and reminiscences were important sources for reconstructing the 
history of the workers’ movement (Benvenuti, 1975; Bernarni and Bologna, 
1977), the Communist Party (Anania, 1986; Colorni, 1979) and the anti-fascist 
resistance (Bergonzini, 1978; Porcu, 1979). Special attention was given to 
women’s activism in the parties and in the resistance to fascism. 
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The historian Passerini also took up the topic of workers and resistance 
under fascism. She contrasted the stereotype (developed by official historiogra- 
phy and memoir literature) of the working class as the major force in anti-fascist 
resistance, on the one hand, and the failure of the resistenza and the silent 
readiness to consent to fascism that was also found within the working class on 
the other (Passerini, 1980a:216). In order to be able to place this problem of 
consensus within the ‘context of everyday life and culture . . . where consensus 
manifested itself as the totality of those attitudes and convictions which underpin 
the societal order’ (19802: 219), she based her interpretation on 60 life histories 
that she had collected herself and 110 others” from a working-class milieu that 
had already been published. 

In concluding this thematic overview, two more arcbives should also be 
noted: first, the archives of the Piedmontese section of the Associazione 
Nazionale degli Ex Deportati (ANED), an association (established in 1968) of 
persons who had been deported to German concentration camps for political or 
racial reasons.* Life-history interviews with survivors had been conducted and 
incorporated into the archives since the beginning of the 1980s; Bravo and Jalla 
(1987) edited a selection from the first 200 interviews.” Second, unpublished 
diaries, memoirs and letters have been collected in the archives of Pieve Santo 
Stefano, a small town in Tuscany, since 1984. The ‘Citta del Diario’ (city of the 
diary) organizes a public reading every year in September, in conjunction with an 
award for the best diary (see Lejeune, 1989; Tutino and Valoti, 1990). 


Concluding Remarks and Some Thoughts on International 
Comparison 


In presenting the individual projects, I have attempted to indicate the objectives 
connected to each of the collections of life histories. The predominant motive 
was to let groups perceived as marginalized ‘have a chance to speak’, and in this 
way contribute to the history of those previously denied a place in it. This was 
frequently found in those cases where the autonomy of popular or working-class 
culture was referred to, or where the aim was to reveal the experiences of political 
commitment, persecution, repression or marginalization. The objectives of these 
publications — which are frequently based on extensive preliminary work (e.g. 
Revelli) — can be roughly described as (a) documentation that is situated in a 
historical context and/or supplemented with statistical data, and (b) description 
made by concentrating on the thematic focal points arising out of the material. 
By contrast, in numerous sociological and anthropological studies, bio- 
graphical interviews were assigned a complementary function in the research 
process. Such was the case when they were placed in the context of exploratory 
studies and preliminary investigations. Here, they were supposed to contribute 
to the initial examination and specification of the theoretical framework and the 
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development of grounded hypotheses for subsequent, statistically representative 
research projects." Such was also the case when they complemented other 
research techniques (such as standardized interviews, participant observation, 
questionnaire-based surveys, investigations of social structure, archival sources 
and substantive forms of cultural expression). There are two basic contexts in 
which accounts are given regarding the potential combination of biographical 
methods with other research techniques: one involves the restrictive positions 
taken in the 1960s and the 1970s regarding the validity of the storie di vita;” the 
other concerns the traditionally interdisciplinary orientation of projects in which 
life histories were collected.” 

In terms of technical questions of procedure, which have become the subject 
of increasing discussions since the beginning of the 1980s, no single method has 
become the accepted standard. Differences are found above all in terms of the 
relevance of a representative sample. Thus, recourse has been made to 
representative samples based on previously performed quantitative procedures 
(e.g. in Statera, 1977). The saturated model has been drawn upon (Bovone, 1984; 
Guadagno and De Masi, 1972). The effort has been made to reach the greatest 
possible variation of cases within a demarcated area (Cavalli, 1985). In his 
migration study, Cavallaro decided to use a method with a ‘snowballing effect’: 
he started from one immigrant family and proceeded to choose subsequent 
interview partners in ‘an ever-widening circle’ (Cavallaro, 1981b: 23). Asin other 
cases, participant observation was used as an aid in making the selection (e.g. De 
Bernart, 1981: 138-9). All of the above contrasts with Ferrarotti’s position that 
all efforts at representativeness, including the saturated model, stand in 
contradiction to the uniqueness and irreproducibility of a life history (cf. 
Ferrarotti et al., 1981: 82; Ferrarotti, 19812: 41). 

There was greater agreement about the way the interview should be 
conducted: usually a relatively open form of discussion was chosen, where 
nevertheless, the interviewer had to ensure that the topical areas focused upon 
were addressed. It was striking how frequently group interviews also took place 
(in addition to interviews of individuals) in which family members and friends of 
the person interviewed were incorporated into the process (e.g. in Revelli, 1977, 
1985; Cavallaro, 1981b; and Ferrarotti, 1974, 1981b). The participation of several 
investigators was also considered reasonable and necessary. They took turns 
interviewing and recording the course of discussions and in describing contextual 
occurrences and nonverbal communication” (Cipriani et al., 1985:261; Ferra- 
rotti, 1981b). 

Recent transcriptional and, above all, analytical recommendations make a 
direct connection between the group interview and the significance assigned to 
the situation out of which the life history emerges. Thus, Cipriani, Pozzi and 
Corradi, who sought to gain more precise information about the organization of 
everyday and family life, suggested that the ‘first reading’ concentrate on this 
‘frame’,”* before establishing a correlation to the structural variables that shape 
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everyday life in a second reading (Cipriani et al., 1985:261#.). Marazziti 
recommended that, aside from the methods of social-scientific communications 
analysis, the more recent insights of semantics also be drawn upon (Marazziti, 
1977:57 ff.). By contrast, Cavallaro's distinction between the narrative frame- 
work (cornice), the part of the interview taking place in the present tense, and the 
narrative (narratum) itself, which is marked by forms of the past tense, is related 
to structural text analysis (Cavallaro, 1981a, 1981b, 1985b). The analysis of the 
narrative structure, of the rhetorical and linguistic means used (especially in 
terms of their temporal aspects) in the reconstruction of the events of one's life 
history thus becomes for him the ‘“narratological” axis’ of the analytic 
framework; it is oriented around the perspective of the narrator. By contrast, the 
* substantive" axis’ is oriented toward the ‘perception and conception of social 
space and social time’ (Cavallaro, 1985b: 69). 

Ferrarotti's suggestion aims at a dialectical procedure, similar to Sartre's 
progressive-regressive method, ie. the constant movement back and forth 
between the individual and the social micro- and macrolevel. It integrates the 
interview situation into the analysis, precisely because this situation involves 
interaction (Ferrarotti, 19812: 55, 67 f£.). 

An adaptation of linguistic approaches that goes beyond interpretation of 
themes and language is advocated by Pozzi (1985) and Padiglione (1985): not 
only the text, but also the historical and socially mediated biographical model 
used by the narrators to describe themselves and their life histories provides 
important starting points for the analysis (Pozzi, 1985:79). The insights of 
textual pragmatics and a ‘history and typology of the literary genres contained in 
self-narration ... which reflect individual, concrete, cultural and subcultural 
realities ... which reproduces patterns’ (Padiglione, 1985:174)/5 could offer 
further advances. 

In spite of the increasingly differentiated recommendations for the use of the 
biographical approach, its advocates find themselves — in face of the array of 
information that can be culled from the storie di vita — confronted by numerous 
unanswered questions and still consider their efforts as ‘work in progress’ 
(Crespi in Macioti, 1987: 113).7 

The distinguishing feature of Italian biographical research (vis-a-vis other 
western European countries) is not merely its ability to look bazk on an almost 
40-year tradition. More important here is the fact that this tradition demonstrates 
continuities that characterize more recent tendencies within Italian biographical 
research. 

It is especially striking that this research was linked from the very beginning 
with an emancipatory claim, a commitment to opposition to ruling political and 
cultural currents and marginalization processes. This always put Italian bio- 
graphical research in the proximity of the ‘political left’, and it is only very 
recently that this orientation has been weakened (see Campelli, 1990:183; 
Corradi, 1988c: 82). 
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Thus it appears only fitting that when theoretical foundations are sought for 
using the biographical method in a way that is not subordinate to quantitative 
procedures, Marx and Sartre are turned to. Montaldi considered his method of 
having autobiographies written or recounted an alternative to quantitative 
research procedures because the structural premises of any given living 
conditions, i.e. of the social situation or the class situation, could be uncovered in 
the life histories (Montaldi, 1972: 37). For Ferrarotti, the ‘heuristic fruitfulness’ 
of the storie di vita could only be fully exploited if the ‘dialectical connection’ 
between ‘the given’ and ‘the lived" (‘datità e vissuto"), ‘between personality and 
structure, individual and institution, group and class’ could be made transparent 
(Ferrarotti, 1974:28; see also Ferrarotu, 1980). This was the reason why he 
emphasized the necessary link between the ‘vite di baraccati' and his preceding 
structural investigations. This provided the basic idea from which Ferrarotti 
developed his conception of the ‘autonomy of the biographical method"? in his 
Storia e storie di vita (19812). Making reference to Marx's sixth thesis on 
Feuerbach (‘the human essence ... is the ensemble of [its] social relations’; 
Tucker, 1978: 145), Ferrarotti considers every life ‘a vertical synthesis of a social 
history’ and every individual action a ‘horizontal synthesis of a social structure’ 
(Ferrarotti, 1981a:41). In his view, this conception is congruent with Sartre’s 
image of man as ‘singulier universel, who in ‘de- and retotalizing action ... 
individualizes’ a social structure and a ‘collective social history’ (1981a:42) and 
makes it possible ‘to read a society through a biography’ (1981a:43). The 
heuristic value of the autobiographical narrative for Ferrarotti is that it provides 
both ‘a totalizing image of the social system’ (the life history) and ‘a totalization 
occurring at that very moment (the biographical narrative) as the active synthesis 
of the totalizing image and the interaction’ (1981a: 47). 

This theoretical connection to Marx and Sartre, which is repeatedly 
discernible in other authors as well (see e.g. Cavallaro, 1985b; Padiglione, 1985; 
Pozzi, 1985), displays similarities with those French approaches that also 
establish a connection to Sartre (such as Bertaux, 1976b and 1991). By contrast, 
German biographical research has made almost no attempt to give a theoretical 
accounting for itself in terms of Marx or Sartre. 

The second characteristic of Italian biographical research, the conception of 
‘con-ricerca’, also fits into this orientation. This conception marks, as an ethical 
demand, the manner in which the social-scientifically inspired writers of the 
1980s proceeded;” it was an established part of the methodology of the early 
studies in cultural anthropology (see Friedmann, 1952); it provided the Marxists 
of the 1956 initiative with the opportunity to open themselves to sociology; and 
it contributed to the renewed upturn in the fortunes of biographical research in 
the context of the emancipatory movements of the 1970s. It is given a new 
theoretical foundation in Ferrarotti’s emphasis on the ‘interactive phase’ as the 
specific feature of the biographical method (Ferrarotti, 1981a: 67). The cognitive 
interest of the latter is not directed to the ‘other’ as an object, but rather to ‘the 
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unforeseeable . . . and reciprocal interaction between the observer and the person 
observed’ (1981a: 49). This interaction presupposes the equality of status of the 
two and makes research ‘in its very foundations and practice . . . con-ricerca’ 
(1981a:97). As shown earlier, this ‘interactive phase’ was also reflected in 
recommendations regarding transcription and, above all, analysis. 

Parallels can hardly be found in German biographical research; restraint on 
the part of the interviewer is the imperative associated with the narrative 
interview: the aim is to promote the greatest possible spontaneous expression in 
the recounting of a life history. By contrast, connections can be made with 
approaches in France that focus on the interview situation as such: thus, for 
example, Catani’s conception thata life-history narrative is ‘above all the product 
of an encounter’ (Catani, 1981:212) or Chanfrault-Duchet’s description of the 
constitutive conditions framing an oral, biographical narrative in her analysis of 
the ‘systéme interactionnel du récit de vie’ (Chanfrault-Duchet, 1988). A certain 
proximity to France is also found in the great attention directed there to aspects 
of narrative structure; this can be traced back to the influence of the structural 
approach in linguistics and literary studies (see Heinritz and Rammstedt, 
1989: 275-6). 

Finally, a certain continuity is also found in the comparison of the 
beginnings of Italian biographical research with its focus on local and regional 
groups, communities, or city neighborhoods and new approaches that also 
consider this the suitable territory for using the biographical method. Thus, for 
Cavallaro, the storia di vita only represents a meaningful medium if it is ‘part of a 
system’ (Cavallaro, 1981a:58). Therefore, in his view, the biographical method 
preferably should be applied in the framework of ‘primary groups and basic 
associations’ within a delimited milieu (1981a). His research experiences in 
Montorio (Cavallaro and Sobrero, 1983) prompted him to extend this idea to the 
‘total social group’, i.e. the community according to Toennies’s definition and to 
consider the biographical method, along with participant observation, as an 
especially fruitful research tool for community studies (Cavallaro, 1988: 90). 

In Ferrarotti, the focus on the primary group even becomes an essential 
element in the effort to ‘renew’ the biographical method: the family, ‘peer groups 
at work, in the neighborhood, the school, the barracks, etc.’ represent the social 
space of those ‘social mediations’ (referred to by Sartre) that play ‘the pivotal role 
in connecting structures and individuals’ (Ferrarotti, 1981a: 58-9). And since he 
ascribes central significance to this mediating realm in terms of the ‘reciprocal 
relationship between a biography and a social structure’, Ferrarotti raises the 
question: ‘Why not substitute for natural biography the biography of a primary 
group as a basic heuristic unit for a renewed biographical method?’ (Ferrarotti, 
1981a: 60; 1989a: 109). 

Indeed, biographical research is also found in other countries in the context 
of community studies, especially where the attention is focused on the collective 
memory. In France, one is reminded of the concept of ‘ethnobiography’ 
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developed by Poirier et al. (1983) and the studies on ‘mémoire collective’ more 
closely related to oral history (e.g. the study by Lequin and Métral, 1980). Clear 
parallels are also found in the Netherlands, where anthropology has once again 
turned toward the investigation of rural and urban microworlds by means of 
‘historical interviews’ after an early phase of such analysis in the 1930s (du 
Bois-Reymond and van Elteren, 1989: 119). In Germany, Bohnsack’s study of 
youth groups (1990) comes to mind in this context. Nevertheless, an inter- 
national comparison hardly turns up any cases where the focus is placed on 
primary groups. At most, a connection can be made with French investigation of 
family history, in which the focus is on the mediation between the social and the 
individual in an intergenerational perspective. 

A final parallel emerges from the comparison on the role of biographical 
. research within sociology: in all the countries cited here, it occupies a marginal 
position within the discipline. We learn from Corradi’s ‘Notes on Qualitative 
Sociology in Italy’ that qualitative methods are not taught in sociology and that 
only Ferrarotti and his colleagues have included them in the curriculum (and 
only since 1986/7; Corradi, 1988c: 85). 

Biographical research can gain confidence from Barbano's assessment of the 
transformed relationship between culture and science: *Not only does sociology 
now capture people's imagination, but people and their lives now capture 
sociological imagination’ (Barbano, 1985: 174). 


Notes 


The original version of this essay, in German, appeared in BIOS: Zeitschrift für 
Biographieforschung und Oral History 1, 1992:95-134. My thanks go to Werner 
Fuchs-Heinritz and Charlotte Heinritz for helpful suggestions and to Neil Solomon for 
the English translation. 
1. For the development in the former Federal Republic of Germany, see Fuchs, 
1984: 124 ff.; in the Netherlands, see du Bois-Reymond and van Elteren, 1989; in 
France, see Heinritz and Rammstedt, 1989/1991. 

. The disciplinary overlapping is also reflected in the literature on Italian biographical 
research and bibliographical surveys referring to it. To name just the most 
comprehensive — on the sociological reception: Bertaux and Kohli, 1984; Campelli, 
1977, 1990; Ferrarotti, 1981a; Corradi, 1988a; De Angelis, 1981; on oral history: 
Passerini, 1988; Contini, 1990; on anthropology: Tentori, 1983. 

. Not all of the titles cited here are accessible via the inter-library loan system. This is 
particularly true of research reports, but also holds for monographs and newspaper 
articles, which even after months of effort could not be obtained from Italian 
holdings. For this reason, it was occasionally necessary to rely on secondary sources. 
The following proved especially helpful for early works: the commentaries of 
Campelli (1977) and Ferrarotti (19812); the bibliography in Corradi (19882); and the 
research survey in Tentori (1983). 
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. Sociology was only taught in supplementary courses in the framework of political 


science and jurisprudence in the period immediately prior to and during fascism. In 
1944, the first chair for sociology in the department of political science was established 
by order of the Allied Military Government at the University of Florence (see 
Chiaretti, 1975: 167). Detailed accounts of the history of Italian sociology after 1945 
are found in: Balbo 1975; Barbano, 1985; and Ferrarotti, 1989a. On the history of 
cultural anthropology, see Tentori, 1983. 


. This point of departure is referred to by numerous authors: e.g. Rapport et al., 


1957:441; Ferrarotti, 1958: 696 ff., 1989a: 1-2; Jonas, 1969:102-3, 144; Macioti, 
1985a: 10-11. With reference to ethnology and cultural anthropology, see Tentori, 
1983: 75, 138. 


. According to Massironi (1975: 30), the following were members of this team: V. A. 


Rapport, S. C. Cappannari, L. W. Moss, E. C. Banfield and F. Pitkin. Banfield's study 
(1958), in particular, became internationally known. As early as 1951, the first 
research team traveled from the USA to Italy; this included F. G. Friedman from the 
University of Arkansas, whose research project in Matera became one of the starting 
points of Italian biographical research (see later). 

Moreover, translations in the years immediately following resulted in high inter- 
national recognition for this story. 

C. Levi, ‘Prefazione’ in Scotellaro (1955/1986: vii). Carlo Levi and the agronomist 
Manlio Rossi-Doria published Scotellaro's works posthumously after his early death 
in 1953. 


. OnScotellaro's first experiences, in conjunction with George Peck, F. G. Friedmann 


and D. Pitkin see Scotellaro (1986: 320 ff.). Evidence of Scotellaro’s special interest in 
the works of Robert Redfield is found in his literary estate (Scotellaro, 1986: 322). On 
the manner in which Scotellaro worked, see the article by Padiglione (1979). 

In the investigation of the Sardinian shepherds of Orgosolo that he conducted from 
1950 until 1954, Cagnetta gave special attention to the cultural roots of the nature of 
bands and the vendetta. He pointed to the resistance of these cultural organizations to 
government measures, which he denounced as inadequate and inappropriate. The 
ensuing history of his study gives evidence of the political clima:e of the times: the 
publication produced turmoil in the press and discussions in the Italian parliament. 
The legal proceedings instituted by the interior ministry against him and all publishers 
and editors who took part in the publication for ‘disturbance of the public order’ were 
only dismissed two years later. The study was only reprinted in Italian after Vittorio 
de Seta's film Banditi a Orgosolo was awarded a prize in Venice in 1961, and the 
research report itself had already been partially or completely translated into English, 
French, German, Russian and Chinese. The reprint was the first volume of a 
university series in cultural anthropology (see Cagnetta, 1975: 30-2). 

As stated on the masthead of Nuovi Argomenti 31—2, 1958 (following an overview of 
already published issues). The bimonthly journal was founded in 1953 by the writers 
Giovanni Carocci and Alberto Moravia with the goal of providing an organ for the 
discussion of the relationship of Communism to literature and art. It sought to put the 
reader in a position ‘to filter out of cultural products, the noncultural motives that 
men fight and suffer for in everyday life’ (Editorial Announcement in Nuovi 
Argomenti9, 1954). On the significance of this journal and its orientation (somewhere 
between sociology and neorealist literature), see also Dizionario biografico degli 
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italiani (1977:510—11). Apart from the publications of individual autobiographical 
reports and letters, which are not separately listed in the Bibliography, the life 
histories collected by Passeri (1956) in Brazil and two of the workers’ biographies 
obtained through interviews by Vallini (19572, 1957b) also appeared in this journal. 
Cf. Tentori (1983:74), who considers this the source of De Martino’s central 
importance for the development of cultural anthropology in Italy. Ortu (1980: 127-8) 
links De Martino's new concept of research to the beginnings of the use of oral sources 
in Italian research. 

For example, Tentori (1983: 127-8) reports at length on the contacts of George Peck 
and F. G. Friedmann with Carlo Levi and Rocco Scotellaro. 

Friedmann, who had been teaching philosophy at the University of Arkansas after 
fleeing Nazi Germany, was part of the first research team sent to Italy, along with 
George Peck. He returned to Germany in 1959, to the University of Munich. Tentori 
had spent time studying at the University of Chicago on several occasions at the 
invitation of Redfield (Tentori, 1983: 76). 


. This study also circulated under the name of ‘Sassi di Matera’ in Italian specialist 


literature. For example, see the title of a report of findings by De Rita (1954a) carried 
out in the framework of this project, which analyzed the psycho-social changes in 
relations between neighbors among the sassi resulting from their imminent resettle- 
ment in new housing. 

Unfortunately, the little information about these community studies I could gain 
access to only allows me to suspect (but not confirm) that life-history interviews were 
also carried out, e.g. by Ambrico (1954: 566) for the purpose of reconstructing local 
history and by Vincelli (1958), who studied the ‘cultural themes’ that influenced the 
life cycle of the residents of Montorio nei Frentani, where analysis was almost 
exclusively based on participant observation. 

Ferrarotti’s ‘First Elements in the Sociological Analysis of a Piedmontese Com- 
munity’ (1951b, 1951c, 1951d) also appeared in the first issues of this journal; as 
Ferrarotti later reported, he too had collected life histories for this study in ‘the hope 
that by means of this research I might find a positive solution to the deficiencies of 
sociological studies carried out only on the basis of rigidly structured questionnaires’ 
(Ferrarotti, 19892: 93). Vincelli’s cultural study (1958), which was in part prompted 
by the suggestions of Ferrarotti and Tentori (see Cavallaro and Sobrero, 1983: 99), 
was initially published in the Quaderni di Sociologia between 1955 and 1957. 

The hostile stance of conservative Marxists to sociology is reflected in a 1955 
resolution of the culture section of the Central Committee of the Italian Communist 
Party: the ‘penetration into Italian culture of ... neo-positivist and sociological 
theories’ was denounced as a factor favoring the influence of the industrial 
monopolies in Italy (L’Unita, 2 August 1955:3; quoted in Ferrarotti, 1958: 708). For 
this reason, the compatibility of Marxism and sociology became the central question 
of the journal Opinione, which was founded in 1956 as the organ of this dissident 
group. 


. On the political justification for con-ricerca in Guiducci and Montaldi, see Campelli 


(1979: 36-7). On the thematization of the relation between ‘the observer and the 
person observed’ in similar approaches of other authors, see Padiglione (1979: 206). 

This had already been Montaldi’s intention, when, in the introduction to his 
translation of Paul Romano’s essay on the American worker published in the journal 
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Battaglia Comunista, he called for life histories to be sent in, and ultimately estab- 
lished a regular feature under the rubric ‘Workers speak about the life of the worker’ 
(see Campelli, 1979: 32). 

Pizzorno let the approximately 200 storie di vita be SE by ‘an interviewer 
specifically specialized in this field’, and in this way hoped to be able to throw more 
light on the decisive contours and peche problems and conditions” of this trans- 
itional process (Pizzorno, 1960: 413). 

This testimonial documentation was published in Nuovo Canzoniere Italiano (a jour- 
nal founded in 1962) and collected in the archives of the Istituto Ernesto de Martino 
(established in 1966); the holdings include more than 120,000 oral documents (Ortu, 
1980: 128). In historical accounts of development, these collections, just like the com- 
mitted works of the meridionalists, are considered part of the beginnings of Italian 
oral history (see Contini, 1990; De Angelis, 1981: 198-224; Merli, 1977; Ortu, 1980). 
In 1958, Ferrarotti found the ‘foremost opposition’ to sociological research ‘today’ in 
the Communist Party and its followers (Ferrarotti, 1958:708). The question of the 
compatibility of sociology and Marxism continued to be debated; it was, for example, 
the topic of a 1959 conference of the Istituto Gramsci (see Chiaretti, 1975: 112). 

The number of university chairs in sociology rose from 12 to 25 in the period between 
1959/60 and 1966/7 (see Chiaretti, 1975: 112). 

Gallino explicitly referred to Scotellaro, Dolci, Vallini, Diena, Alasia and Montaldi. In 
the postscript to the new edition of his Autobiografie della leggera, Montaldi re- 
sponded to Gallino's critique, if not by name (Montaldi, 1972: 435-45). 

This ‘theory of personality’ has to have a macrosociological foundation and incorpor- 
ate the primary and secondary levels of socialization. No autobiography can provide 
sociologically relevant findings unless ‘we take into account the complex of psycho- 
social variables that come into play’ and incorporate it ‘into a theory of social person- 
ality, which encompasses the three levels depicted’ (Gallino, 1962: 72). 

As stated in the chapter on 'La sociologia tra natura, biografia e storia' in his study of 
Max Weber (Ferrarotti, 1968a: esp. 130 ff.) and in Trattato di sociologia (Ferrarotti, 
1968b). However, Ferrarotti later distanced himself from this restrictive assessment of 
the value of biographical method for field research (Ferrarotti, 1981a: 26 ff.; 1989: 94). 
Callari Galli distinguished between the biografia and the storia di vita: whereas, in the 
first case, the reconstruction of a life history occurred through the analysis of a written 
or oral ‘direct narrative’, in the second case it occurred through the ‘analysis of docu- 
ments, whether these are official, private, personal, or impersonal in character’ (Call- 
ari Galli, 1966: 29). 

Callari Galli carried out, in conjunction with the cultural anthropologist and psy- 
chologist Harrison, investigations of the ‘culture of illiteracy’ at the end of the 1960s, 
and of the ‘space-time conceptions of a fishermen’s community’ at the start of the 
1970s. In these studies, she also used biographical interviews. Here, see Tentori 
(1983: 195 ff. and 230 ff.). 

The translation of O. Lewis was available in 1966 and that of Thomas and Znaniecki 
in 1968 (in two volumes, with an introduction by Gallino). Their reception in Italian 
sociology is seen above all in Callari Galli’s extensive analysis (Cailari Galli, 1966) of 
the approaches of Redfield, Lewis and Dubois, and in Ferrarotti’s and Gallino’s com- 
mentaries on Thomas and Znaniecki, which also referred to the American positions in 
the ‘personal document debate’ (Ferrarotti, 1968a: 130 ff.; Gallino, 1962: 74-5). 
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39. 


On this, see the following section. 

This was the title of Revelli’s diary, in which he described his own experiences in the 
Russian campaign and the resistance struggle (1962). 

Revelli examined the correspondence of 80 soldiers and their relations and, in total, 
almost 10,000 letters. He chanced upon part of his documentation: the military 
administration had asked the relatives of those killed or missing in Russia to hand in 
the soldier’s last letter, as a documentary basis for the payment of the soldier’s pay and 
pension (Revelli, 1971:1xi). For a depiction of the war experience, see also the 
collection of oral testimony in Gatto (1963); the Italian edition of the letters of First 
World War Italian prisoners-of-war (which the German scholar of Romance 
literature and languages Spitzer had already published in 1921 as documents of 
written popular culture); the letters of members of the Italian resistance condemned to 
death reproduced in Malvezzi and Pirelli (1952); and the collection of letters and 
diaries in Omodeo (1968). 

The following biographical studies appeared at the very outset of the decade: Crespi, 
1974a; Ferrarotti, 1974; Guadagno and De Massi, 1971; Montaldi, 1971; Revelli, 
1971; Ricci and Salierno, 1971; Rossi, 1970; Rusconi and Blumir, 1972; Tentori and 
Guidicini, 1972; and Statera and Cannavó, 1975. 

In the relevant literature, what was 'revived" referred to both the Italian research 
activities of the previous decades and the American precursors, e.g. Campelli, 1977, 
1979, 1990; De Angelis, 1981; De Bernart, 1982; Cavallaro, 1981a, 1981b; and 
Macioti, 1985b. 

Sociology was only incorporated into the university once and for all after the 
university reform of 1969, which grew out of student unrest. On this, see Balbo 
(1975:193), who puts emphasis on the negative aspects of this development (large 
numbers of students, lack of qualified teaching personnel) and entitles the period 
between 1969 and 1973 a ‘dequalification process’ accompanying ‘so much sociology 
at the university’ (Balbo, 1975: 195-207). 

For a discussion of the connections between sociology and history, see: Busino, 1975; 
Cipriani, 1985c; Crespi, 1974b, 1977, 1978; Ferrarotti, 1981a, 1981—2, 1985a, 1986; 
Macioti, 1986a, 1989; Segatori, 1986; on the common perspectives of anthropology 
and history, see: Bernardi, 1977; Grendi, 1977; and other articles in the special issue of 
Quaderni Storici 35, 1977, entitled: ‘Oral History: fra antropologia e storia’, and in a 
reader by Bernardi et al. (1978). Both collections summarize the contributions made 
to a conference held in Bologna in 1976 on the meaningfulness of oral sources in the 
two disciplines. A second oral-history conference took place in Terni in 1983. 

This was the title of the introductory chapter to. Vite di baraccati (Ferrarotti, 1974). 
Ferrarotti's change in thinking on the use of the biographical method had already 
become visible by 1970. In the preface to the second edition of this investigation of 
the structural development of Rome, he announced the incorporation of a ‘qualita- 
tive dimension’ and gave an account of his previous reluctance vis-a-vis the ‘subjec- 
tivist trap’, ie. ‘conveniently reducing every objective problem into a personal 
idiosyncrasy’ (Ferrarotti, 1979b [originally 1970]: xxi). In 1981, he then termed this 
step a decision, made after an investigation ‘in which the traditional, quantitative 
methods . . . had provided everything they were capable of (Ferrarotti, 1981a: 29- 
30). 

Campelli's book can be read as a reaction to the newly awakened interest in the 
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biographical method; his assessment largely coincides with that of Gallino (see 
Campelli, 1977: 130ff.). 

Ferrarotti’s partially annotated bibliography in the appendix was instructive, es- 
pecially on the international state of biographical research and oral history. Passerini 
(1978a) provides an introduction to recent works in English oral history. 

On the attention given to biographical research in this journal (hereafter referred to 
as LaCS), see Cipriani, 1987-8 and De Carolis, 1987-8: 38; the authors considered 
this focus characteristic of the issues published between 1976 and 1980. 

See the reports by Macioti (1978) on the ad-hoc group on the ‘Life History Ap- 
proach’ during the Ninth World Congress of Sociology in Uppsala, Sweden; by 
Macioti (1982), D'Amato (1981) and Cipriani (1982) on the International Confer- 
ence on ‘Biografia, storia e società’ in Rome (3-5 November 1981); and by Catani 
(1984-5) on the 1984 conference of the journal Education Permanente in Paris. 

For example, the records of the discussions in Ferrarotti et al. (1981) on the occasion 
of the appearance of Vite di periferia (Ferrarotti, 1981b) and in Macioti (1987) on the 
occasion of the publication of Prete operaio (Crespi, 1985). 


. This holds above all for the continued course of the so-called ‘Roman studies’ after 


1978 (see below). 


. On the persistence of popular belief in miracles in urban environments, see Menarini 


and Padiglione, 1978. 


. The community chosen by Cipriani et al. is near Orgosolo, where TN (1954) 


conducted his study of blood vengeance (a study which, incidentally, was repub- 
lished in 1975; see Note 10). 

It could not be ascertained whether this project has been completed in the mean- 
time. 

Questionnaires were first used to analyze these four sections of town with their dif- 
ferent economic structures. Analysis initially aimed to gauge the degree of adjust- 
ment or resistance to ‘societal’ expectations of conduct. After a statistical 
comparison of the incidence of criminal behavior, biographical interviews were used 
in the effort to extract the ‘link between sociocultural factors and criminal conduct, 
which was favored by these factors and has come to fruition within the individual’ 
(Guadagno and De Masi, 1971:47). These interviews were conducted up until the 
time of the repeated offence. The investigation by Mazzacane (1978) of the living 
situation in the slums of Naples is based upon structural data, interviews and life 
histories. 

Tentori’s remark that the thematic assessment of the autobiographical narratives was 
carried out with a ‘conscientious [effort at] objectivity’, all the more so because the 
subjective depiction given by the autobiographies might arouse the ‘wrong picture’ 
in the reader (Tentori and Guidicini, 1972: 82), provides a reference to the ‘code’ of 
social-scientific research at the beginning of the 1970s. 

This is listed as Ferrarotti, 1979b, in the Bibliography; see Note 38. 

The following list of focal points and participants should help clarify the project’s 
design: demographic structure (S. Vergati and S. De Salvo); economic structure (L. 
Tini and M. Macioti); family structure and primary socialization processes (R. 
Cipriani and E. Pozzi); worker’s associations and unions (M. Michetti); forms of 
political participation (P. Bertelli and I. Ivaldi); religious institutions and beliefs (M. 
Macioti); education and training (A. Targia); formal and informal group formation 
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(R. Cavallaro); leisure time and cultural consumption (R. Caccamo De Luca); and 
lingual and cultural identity (G. Paolantonio and P. Zocchi) (La Critica Sociologica 47, 
1978: 134). 

Cipriani (1982—3:94) refers to the change in the formulation of the basic problem. 
Further publications include: Bertelli, 1983-4; Bertelli and Michetti, 1978; Cipriani 
and Corradi, 1985, 1986; Cipriani et al., 1985; Ferrarotti, 1982-3; Macioti, 1979-80, 
19812; and Michetti, 1978-9. 

Each of the studies is based upon a combination of participant observation and life- 
history interviews. Bartolomei and Fiore (1981) supplemented this with the analysis 
of a questionnaire. 

The research team conducted relatively open, (topically) focused interviews with 182 
male youths in Milan, in order (a) to find out how the youth of the 1980s perceived 
historical and biographical time and time in everyday life, and (b) to provide a typolo- 
gical description of their conduct vis-a-vis these dimensions of time. The study is sup- 
posed to be followed by a study of female youth. 

Here, as in several of the following works from ‘women’s studies’, I make recourse to 
the information collected by D'Amato (1986:187—8), since it was not possible to 
obtain a direct view of the material in question. In her article, she summarizes the 
results of a systematic search for women's biographies on the Italian book market. 
Thus, Giovannetti and Guadagno (1986) analyzed the use of storie di vita in the 
women's magazine Noi donne since 1944. Fossati (1985), Regoli (1986), Gargano and 
Bondi (1986) also published articles on life histories in women's magazines. Ca- 
pomazza (1985) and Sellari (1985) reported on relevant television specials. And in this 
context, one should once again make reference to D'Amato's (1986) search for 
women's biographies on the book market. 

The women's biographies included in Revelli (1977) also provided the basis for the 
studies of Bravo and Scaraffia (1979). On the change in the role of women in the 
family, see also the paper by Bonansea (1985). ` 

As in his first study, Revelli conducted about 260 biographical interviews in the resi- 
dential area of those questioned and spent about six years doing so (Revelli, 1985: ix). 
The biographical interviews originate from a study of social mobility in Emilia Ro- 
magna (Pesce, 1987: 150) conducted in conjunction with Capecchi. Taking the family 
as the basic unit of analysis, the course of both men and women’s lives was investi- 
gated. The biographical interviews primarily served as the basis for developing a ques- 
tionnaire (Pesce, 1987: 154). See also Capecchi (1987). 

Translated into Italian in 1968. 

Salierno, who in his youth was a militant follower of a neo-Fascist student organiz- 
ation, was sentenced in 1953 to 30 years in prison for murder. However, in 1968, his 
sentence was commuted, By 1969, he had already presented his view of the Italian 
prison system ‘from the inside’. In 1976, he published his ‘Autobiography of a Fascist 
Thug’, in which he described his conversion to communism. 

Exceptions to this rule: the study by Bertelli and Michetti (1978) on the occupational 
image of the worker at the brickworks and the life histories of two policemen edited 
by Medici (1979). The latter aimed to reconstruct the street battles of the previous 
years from the perspective of the policemen (Medici, 1979: vi). 

Felisatti’s study (1986) is also based upon life histories of priests. Tedeschi (1986) 
analyzed the autobiography of a priest. 
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Crespi supplemented each of these two transcripts of life histories (arranged 
according to the narrators’ ages) with a documentation section: in 19742, in order to 
incorporate the workers in the province of Pavia; and in 1979, in order to sketch the 
industrial development of the locale studied (Sesto San Giovanni) and the history of 
the local unions and workers' association. 

Gerosa (1979) conducted life-history interviews with committed female Communists 
and considered this a necessary supplement to party history. Female members of 
different parties were the target group of Scroppo (1979); Bruzzone and Farina (1976) 
surveyed women in the resistenza; see also Guidetti Serra (1977); for further historical 
studies that incorporate the oral testimony of female resistance fighters. See D’ Amato 
(1986: 182). | 

Here as in Bravo and Scaraffia (1979) and Saraceno (1981) —a new use was found for 
life histories collected between 1957 and 1977 (see Passerini, 19&0a: 246). Further 
studies of the research team formed around Passerini: Levi et al. (1977); Passerini 
(1980b, 1984 and 1987); and Bravo et al. (1983). 

These deportations occurred after the cease-fire agreement with the USA on 8 
September 1943 and the subsequent German occupation of Italy (see Bravo and Jalla, 
1987:52). 

This archivio di storie di vita is supposed to be the largest of its kind (Bravo and Jalla, 
1987:13). The Piedmontese section of the ANED organized an international 
conference in Turin in 1983: ‘Il dovere di testimoniare’. The papers held were 
published under the same title in 1984 by the Consiglio regionzle del Piemonte- 
ANED. On the studies of the archives, see also Cereja and Mantelli (1986). 
Deportation experiences are also recounted in Beccaria-Rolfi and Bruzzone (1978). 
'Thus, the studies of Pizzorno (1960); Ferrarotti and Ucelli (1973); Tentori and 
Guidicini (1972); Blumir and Sauvage (1980); Bovone (1984); and Cavalli (1985) were 
assigned to this phase of research. 

Here, Pizzorno (1956), Gallino (1962), and Campelli (1977) in particular should be 
called to mind. 

This is seen both in the frequent cooperation of scientists of different disciplines and in 
the primarily historical orientation of those sociologists who attribute high cognitive 
value to the biographical method (see Note 37). 

On the attending to non-verbal communication, see also Nesti (1986). 

The authors borrowed this concept from E. Goffman. 

In his study of migration, Cavallaro still termed these two axes ‘diachronic’ and 
‘synchronic’. Nonetheless, even here he had carefully worked out the different 
elements of narrative structure. See also Cavallaro (1981a: 62 ff.). 

On the traditional forms of self-representation, see also Bravo et al. (1983). 

Similar assessments are found, for example, in Ferrarotti (1981a:64), Macioti 
(1985a: 38; 19862: 19) and Campelli (1990: 185). 

This was the title of an essay in English that appeared at the same time (Ferrarotti, 
1981c) and contained a brief excerpt from the monograph (1981a). A slightly modified 
English translation of the main chapters of the monograph is also found in Ferrarotti 
(1989a: 92-111). 

Padiglione (1979) has made this vividly evident for Scotellaro. 

On this focal point of research in France, see Heinritz and Rammstedt (1989: 267 ff.). 
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Biographical Research in 
Former West Germany 


Background 


Ithough the rediscovery of the biographical approach took place roughly at 

the same time — the early 1970s — in several countries of Europe (England, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain), it did not spread on the same 
ground. In each nation, it matched the fields of interest and the sociological — or, 
more broadly, intellectual — traditions of its practitioners. 

Any attempt at defining the specificity of the German Biographieforschung 
(‘biographical research") must take literary history into consideration. Early 
interest in the life histories of individuals goes back to the end of the 18th century, 
with the emergence of a new genre — ‘autobiography’ — whose founding work 
was Rousseau's Confessions (1782). Since then, contrary to other European 
countries, autobiography has never been considered a minor genre in Germany. 
As a matter of fact, the term ‘Autobiographie’ goes back to C. F. D. Schubart’s 
Leben und Gesinnungen (written in 1779, published 1791-3) in which one can 
read: “Biographen, sonderlich Autobiographen". For a while, ‘Autobiographie’ 
co-existed with ‘Selbstbiographie’ (as used, for example, by Herder), the latter 
fast disappearing so that the German ‘Autobiographie’ ran close to the English 
‘autobiography’, first attested to in England in 1809 by R. Southey (see Niggl, 
1977: 103). Having given the genre its name, German writers then developed a 
parallel form — Bildungsroman (‘novel of apprenticeship’) — whereby the history 
of the decisive years through which the individual seeks and finds a way about 
the world became the main theme of the genre. Foundational works here were K. 
P. Moritz's Anton Reiser (1785) and Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre 
(1795). The two forms eventually merged and, opening to the middle and lower 
classes (Frerichs, 1980), gave rise to ‘proletarian autobiography’, a genre which 
was to persist until recent years (Emmerich, 1974). 

Another influential component was philosophy, as attested to by Goethe’s 
Dichtung und Wahrheit (1811-14), the philosophical reflection on the genre. It is 
indeed the philosophical interest aroused by autobiography, which contributed 
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to laying out foundations for the newer disciplines of psychology and sociology. 
C. Ph. Moritz, already mentioned, was also the editor of the first psychological 
journal, the Magazin fur Erfabrungsseelenkunde or ‘Magazine for the Know- 
ledge of the Soul’s Experience’ (1783-93). In the wake of this tradition, the first 
author to turn life history into an object to be theorized by the human sciences 
was Dilthey (1833-1911), who viewed “life story as a whole, an object complete 
unto itself". To analyse the object and grasp the significance of life experience in 
its singularity, Dilthey developed the *comprehensive method', based on 
empathy, later to be reconsidered and refined by Weber. And yet, despite several 
attempts at laying out the foundations for a sociological biographical approach, 
Dilthey’s ideas have remained attached to the literary pole of the human sciences. 

In an article published in 1895 in Biographische Blätter, entitled "Biographie 
der Namenlosen’ (‘Biography of the Nameless’), R. M. Werner had already 
sketched out these foundations. The modernity of the views expressed was such 
that the editors of BIOS republished the article in the first issue of their journal. 
For Werner, “everybody has a right to biography” and “every human life 
deserves a story”. He then sketched out a new research field called biographische 
Forschung, whose purpose lay in the analysis of life courses and their ‘Jaws’. Why 
this new science did not flourish in Germany, having to wait until Thomas and 
Znaniecki rediscovered the biographical method in the United States, remains an 
enigma. 

Why did sociological biographical research not come into being in Germany 
since all the ingredients were there? The autobiographical genre was not 
restricted to any one class, and Dilthey and Werner had already started the 
theoretical reflection on the issue. Recalling that the biographical method was 
founded by Thomas and Znaniecki at the same time as modern empirical 
sociology, Kohli, based on Oberschall’s survey (1965), takes note (1981a: 288) of 
the wasted opportunities and cites Weber’s position. While Weber could have 
used biographical material to give his theory of action concrete reference, in 
order to mark out the limits between sociology viewed as the science of social 
structures and, at the other end, the human sciences, he chose to define 
autobiographical documents as ‘psychological’ or, more precisely, “class- 
psychological” material (see Weber/Levenstein debate, 1909 — Levenstein was 
using workers’ autobiographical documents). 

Yet again, remarks Kohli, the methodological points raised by Koch (1929) 
about workers’ autobiographies did not have any repercussions on sociological 
studies. Neither did Szczepanski’s 1962 article, which dealt with the biographical 
method within the Polish tradition, arouse interest in the approach. German 
biographical research thus remained within the narrower confines of (i) 
psychology (Bühler, 1934; Thomae, 1952), (ii) education (Bernfeld, 1931) and 
then, later, (iii) medicine (Clauser, 1963), folklore studies (Neumann, 1967) and 
oral history (Niethammer, 1971). All those fields, somehow dormant, were to be 
rapidly reactivated with the ‘rediscovery’ of the biographical method. 
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As a result, German sociologists ignored their predecessors, relating instead 
their inquiry to US works, and having to reconstruct the whole itinerary (Fuchs, 
1979; Hoerning, 1980). However, a new “movement” (Bertaux and Kohli, 
1984:221) could. only have developed in proportion to the knowledge its 
participants had of Dilthey’s work and the human sciences. On the one hand, 
then, the failed attempts to found a German biographical research had left marks 
in the researchers’ habitus. Yet on the other, the rich corpus of theoretical 
concepts elaborated by other German thinkers could be drawn on, and made to 
fit sociological principles. Not only did they borrow from Weber and A. Schütz 
(Schütz and Luckmann, 1973), whose debt to Dilthey is well-known, they also 
drew on Simmel, Husserl and the Frankfurt school. All this contributed to giving 
the decline of neopositivist models and the reaction against quantitative methods 
common to European sociology in the 1970s a specific German flavour within 
the stream of qualitative sociology. 

One last point. Historical events — for example, the Nazi regime and the 
Second World War — played an important role in the constitution of biographical 
studies. On the one hand, events gave impetus to the autobiographical 
movement, and, on the other, the genre allowed individuals to reconstruct their 
life course, giving it, beyond the dramatic breaks of events, a sense of continuity 
and coherence through steady identity. Besides, (auto-)biographies are a good 
medium for thinking through the impact of events on individuals, groups and, 
more broadly, on society. The 1970s was the time then in Germany when the 
supply of autobiographies met sociological demand through rediscovery of the 
biographical approach. 


From the Biographical Method to Biographical Research 


This biographical ‘rediscovery’ reactivated a number of research fields in which 
biographical documents were already used as data material. Yet the approach 
remained just that, i.e. a research tool. The first German team to open the field to 
conceptualization was the SOFI group from Gottingen. Dealing with the life 
world of workers (Osterland, 1973; Bahrdt, 1975; Deppe, 1982), they attempted 
to theorize a socio-biographical approach which renewed the Marxist tradition. 
The trend has since developed into the field of ‘class-consciousness’. 

A second impetus, pointed out by Kohli (1981), came from interpretative 
research, particularly in its relation to the phenomenological tradition (Grathoff, 
1975). Here, three major issues were significant: 


1. the relationship between scientific interpretation and the understanding of 
everyday life (Schütz, 1971: 40); 
2. the notion of life course (Kónig, 1969; Rosenmayr, 1969; Matthes, 1973); 
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3. the notion of career; as biography could then be conceptualized as a 
dimension of ‘orientation of action’ (Matthes et al., 1981). 


Further, since the biographical method was carried out mostly through narrative 
data collected by means of interviews, it benefited from the new ‘communication 
studies’ in the form of ethnomethodology (Garfinkel), conversational analysis 
(Sacks and Schegloff), interactional analysis (Goffman), narrative analysis 
(Labov and Waletsky, 1967). This communicational approach gave rise in 
Germany to a fully-fledged methodological trend developing around the works 
of F. Schütze (see later). 

All these lines crossed one another and created a broad range of research 
practices. As noted by Helling (1984: 385-7), 


. in German-speaking sociology, the label ‘Biographieforschung is used for a set 

of research strategies with varying theoretical assumptions, methods, methodologi- 

cal models of justifications and aims. 
From this perspective, the two-track structure noted by Bertaux and Kohli 
(1984) for biographical research in continental Europe (“the first [trend] focuses 
primarily upon the symbolic dimension in social life and meaning in individual 
lives [. .. while] the second . . . considers interviewees as informants”) is not 
quite relevant for Germany. If it can be said that the Chicago-style biographical 
method (Fischer, 1984) is still being used in Germany to study deviance (P. 
Berger, 1980) and some social groups (Alheit and Dausien, 1990), the unity of 
German research lies in the fact that in the 1980s it turned from biography as 
sociological method to biographical research. 

This conception, whose developments are still in progress, is based on the 
evidence that biography is not a mere sociological product or research too]; it is 
primarily a social phenomenon that must be seen as a fundamental constituent of 
sociality (Fischer and Kohli, 1987). Kohli’s works (1976, 1978), which served as a 
major influence in this area, have focused on ‘occupation’, a field which normally 
deals with the life course of adults, thereby allowing the researcher to study the 
articulation between biography as a social construct, and everyday life (Kohli, 
1981c), i.e. to consider biography within the social framework. Biographical 
research then developed three orientations: (i) the notion of Lebenslauf (life 
course); (ii) the singular, subjective configuration of this objective structure; and 
(iii) the relation between the two levels, taking into account the deep structures 
which produce the social dimension. 


The Issue of Lebenslauf 

As dealt with within the context of biographical research, the life-course issue 
allows one to view the lifetime on the basis of social norms. Kohli (1985) writes 
about this basis of “institutionalization” of the life course. From such a definition 
it is possible to draw the following implications (Fischer and Kohli, 1987): 


(a) social norms delimit phases in the lifetime — temporalization (Brose, 19862) — 
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which are related to periods in one's life — chronologization (Fischer et al., 
1985); 

(b) the structuration of the life course is closely dependent on social norms; in 
terms of occupation, the lifetime is organized on the basis of succession — 
formation, professional activity, retirement (Brose, 19862) and of family 
development, referring to parallel succession: youth, marriage, children, 
ageing (Herlth and Strohmeier, 1989); 

(c) there is a standardization of the life course, i.e. a form of control over 
individuals (Kohli, 1988); 

(d) social norms which overdetermine the life course evolve; researchers are 
then concerned with long- and short-term evolution, a field. which in turn 
opens up to the life course of cohorts (Renn, 1987; Télke, 1987); 

(e) the biographical perspective develops beyond the linear succession of the life 
course. 


Biographies as Singular Actualizations of Social Models 

German sociologists also view biographies as accounts of the relations, i.e. 
tensions, between the individual and society. Three notions are at stake here: that 
of the ‘individual’, and the processes of ‘socialization’ and ‘individualization’. In 
the first instance, biography is defined as a factor of individuation and 
integration, therefore of socialization from the perspective of its significance and 
function in everyday life (Fuchs, 1984:11-88). As for ‘individualization’, 
German researchers tend to view it through the notion of Biographisierung 
(‘biographization’) theorized by Fuchs (1983). If modernity has made in- 
dividualization a constraint for members of a society, says Fuchs, then it has 
induced them to “lead” their life course. Fuchs observes that life courses have 
lately been marked increasingly by discontinuity, crises and ruptures, all features 
which refer to the various evaluations, plans, reorientations and new starts made 
by individuals (1983: 366). 

The tension between society and the individual can thus be described as a 
tension between (i) the standardization of the lifetime (through institutionaliz- 
ation of the life course) and, (ii) the subject’s aspirations for self-development, 
implying a life being “led” and a measure of autonomy. In other words, 
biographies actualize social models, norms and representations as they are 
internalized and ‘worked out’ by individuals (Kohli, 1988). 

It must be noted however that, in view of the specific supply of theories (as 
noted earlier), biography viewed as actualization of social models is being studied 
in Germany mostly within the framework of the theory of action. This 
orientation existed from the start — Matthes et al.’s foundational work (1981) was 
called Biographie in handlungswissenschaftlicher Perspektive (‘Biography 
Viewed through the Theory of Action’)—and itis still being pursued, as shown in 
Brose and Hildenbrand’s (1988) introduction to Biographisierung von Erleben 
und Handeln (‘The Biographization of Life Experience and Action’). Within this 
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theoretical framework, then, biography is viewed through three key notions: 
‘status passage’ (Hoerning, 1979; Fuchs, 1983); ‘trajectory’ (Schütze, 1981; 
Kohli, 1981c) — both notions borrowed from Glaser and Strauss (1971); and 
Orientierungsmuster (‘orientation model’), coming close to a general definition 


of ‘biography’. 


Access to Social Structures 

As Kohli (1988) notes, thus eluding Bourdieu’s criticism (1986) of the 
‘biographical illusion’, “individuality and biography represent institutionalized 
illusions and are thus sociologically relevant”. But beyond that, German 
researchers also view ‘biography’ as a reconstruction, a dimension designed to 
help them gain access to social structures as products. 

In this area, the most demanding in terms of theoretical and methodological 
fine-tuning, and also one marked out by a clear predominance of German 
thought, the focus has been on (i) time and, (ii) identity and identity-formation. 
Insofar as biography is a social mode of time structuration, it is the articulation of 
everyday life and life projects which has to be dealt with by researchers. Fischer 
(1986) does this within a social phenomenological framework, Leitner (1982) ina 
sociology of culture approach. Concerning personal identity and identity 
formation, the direction had been pointed to by Luckmann (1979) following the 
path opened by Weber and Schiitz. Luckmann thus posited a historical process 
bearing regularities, types and models that could be revealed by an analysis of 
personal documents viewed as ‘constructs’. 

As such, the programme of research on identity followed three main 
orientations: 


e Based on structural hermeneutics following Adorno and Habermas, and 
positing that isolated cases articulate the structuration rules which overdeter- 
mine the reproduction of the identity model, Oevermann (1985, 1988) used 
case reconstructions to bring out types, i.e. “structure-generalizations”. He 
studied (1988), for example, how individuals currently reconstruct their 
identities on the basis of a type of rationalization borrowing from the human 
and social sciences. 

e Drawing on Weber and Bourdieu, Hahn (1982) and Hahn and Kapp (1987) 
have focused primarily on institutionalized forms of self-thematization within 
a sociology of culture framework. 

e Following Luhmann's (1984) "social systems", Schimank (1988) has been 
using the notion of “autopoietical system” to define individual biographies as 
"autopoieses", i.e. constructs of self. His work runs somehow counter to the 
old sociological tradition of the person (i.e. personal identity) as product of 
her/his environment. Nassehi and Weber (1990) for their part have expressed 
the will to ‘translate’ the phenomenological theory of time into Luhmann’s 
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systems theory, so as to articulate the biographical dimension (the idea of an 
identity constant through time) to the social environment. 


The Shift from Method to Research 

Theoretically, the German shift from ‘biographical method’ to Biographiefor- 
schung has been an attempt to go beyond the age-old oppositions of subjective 
and objective viewpoints, macro-/micro-sociologies (Fischer, 1990), structure 
and agency (Kohli, 1988). It has also entailed: (1) an institutional dynamics of its 
own; (ii) reshaping the fields of research within sociology; (iii) bridging the gap 
between the disciplines; and (iv) devising new methodologies. 


An Institutional Dynamics 

Perhaps the most significant result has been the constitution of Biographiefor- 
schung as an autonomous field. In fact, if biographical research remains 
somehow marginalized elsewhere — there is, for example, no ‘biographical 
research’ section in the American or French Sociological Associations (these 
sociologists speak instead of ‘biographical approach") - Germany had its own 
research section as early as 1986, building on the ad hoc group founded in 1979 by 
Kohli in the wake of the historical congress of Uppsala (1978). This institutional 
dynamics culminated in 1990 with the election, at the head of the International 
Sociological Association’s RC38 ‘Biography and Society’, of the chair of the 
Biographical Research Section of the German Sociological Association, W. 
Fischer. Today, a tightly-knit network of researchers hold regular working 
sessions and conferences, the proceedings of which are being rapidly published in 
book form. Whereas in most countries, publications on biographical material are 
edited as special issues of sociological journals — this is certainly the case in France 
(Heinritz and Rammstedt, 1989/1991) — in Germany they take the form of 
fully-fledged books on the subject, focusing on theoretical points. 

The same dynamics led to the creation of an archives centre, the Institut fir 
Geschichte und Biographie at the University of Hagen. Founded in 1986 by the 
oral historian Niethammer and the sociologist W. Fuchs, the centre is currently 
run by the oral historian A. von Plato. The centre hosts collections of biographical 
documents and life stories recorded on tapes, centralizes data on biographical 
research and establishes bibliographies such as BIOLIT and publishes a review, 
BIOS, which focuses on oral history and sociological biographical research and 
has been published in cooperation with the centre since 1988. 


Redistribution of the Thematic Orientations 
This new configuration of interests has helped redistribute isolated themes, 
working as an integration factor for researchers. 


Work. Work (and workers) is clearly the predominant theme, to the extent that it 
functions as a ‘rite of passage’. Many sociologists who used to work in different 
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areas have now published on this subject — Fuchs (1985) is a specialist in youth 
issues; and one of the leading figures of German biographical research, Kohli, 
specializes in ‘occupational’ issues (Kohli, 1981d). In accordance with the former 
tradition of ‘proletarian autobiography’ and earlier works on biographical 
research (Osterland, 1973), the most studied category has been that of industrial 
workers (Deppe, 1981; Brock and Vetter, 1982; Lehmann, 1983; Alheit and 
Dausien, 1985). The field has also included workers’ representations of their 
firms (Alheit and Reif, 1985) and occupational categories such as qualified 
workers (Deppe, 1986), engineers (Hermanns et al, 1988), and managers 
(Franzke, 1986). Also studied transcategorially have been shift-work (Alheit et 
al., 1988), homemaking (Hitzler, 1987), work as experience (Brose, 1983) and 
unemployment (Heinemeier, 1981, 1991; Dieterich and Weymann, 1986). Yet 
other transcategorial studies have explored training apprenticeships (Behnken, 
1984), activity (Kohli, 1981c) and retirement (Kohli et al., 1991). The articulation 
between the life course and working life has also been studied in general terms 
(Helling, 1987), as well as specifically, regarding qualified workers (Bollinger et 
al., 1985). The theme is now opening to a discussion of professional careers and 
biographies (Brose, 1986b; Straumann, 1990; Baumeister et al., 1991). Also, a 
new trend is developing, again from the point of view of specific occupations, 
around the theme of ‘biographies and generations’, following work on workers 
(Deppe, 1982) and farmers (Bohler and Hildenbrand, 1989). 


Youth. As already signalled, biographical data in this area have been collected 
since the 1930s: the rediscovery of the biographical method and the emergence of 
biographical research only gave the theme new orientations. The Lebenslauf 
viewpoint, together with the notion of Biographiesierung have made youth a 
major theme, as one decisive stage (Fuchs, 1985; Fuchs-Heinritz, 1990) in the 
occupational and personal developments of individuals (Ferchhoff, 1985). The 
theme ‘from school to working life’ is thus being studied (Baacke et al., 1984; 
Heinz, 1985) from the perspective of occupational categories, for example, with 
young workers (Vetter, 1985; Zinnecker and Becker, 1985), and from that of the 
employment market (Vonderach and Siebers, 1991). Youth is also construed as a 
social category, so that its representations and specific culture may be studied on 
the basis of comparisons with the preceding generations (Sander and Vollbrecht, 
1985; Bohnsack, 1990). Special mention should be made of the research on urban 
youths conducted in Bremen (Heinz, 1985) and Nürnberg (Seel, 1986) and, more 
recently, on German youths (Fischer, Fuchs and Zinnecker, 1985, ongoing 
project since 1981; Zinnecker, 1986; Ferchhoff, 1990). 


Education. Initiated by Bühler, in the 1920s, and Bernfeld, in the 1930s, this field 
intersects with youth studies; many sociologists who now work with youths, 
such as Baacke and Zinnecker, originally had expertise in education. The area has 
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been ‘reshaped’ (Hermanns and Oehler, 1986), giving rise to educational 
biographical research (Baacke and Schulze, 1985). Under this name have been 
studied the influence of schooling on biographies (Nittel, 1988), students’ and 
teachers’ biographies (Heinze, 1985; Kokemohr and Marotzki, 1990; Schonig, 
1985) and, in addition to initial formation stages, the relation of continuing 
education to personal biographies (Klusemann, 1982). 


Women. The rediscovery of the biographical method was coeval with the 
emergence of women as a sociological field of research, and the development of 
the feminist movement. The German sociologists active in this area are mostly 
women. Viewed from a feminist perspective, this theme (see e.g. Briickner and 
Kieper-Welmer (1985) — on women's shelters; Heinritz and Thiele (1979) — on 
homeless women) also interacts with two other areas: ‘work’ and ‘the family’. 
Sociologists focus on the specificity of women’s lives (Beck-Gernsheim, 1988) 
and occupations (Martiny (1984) — on white collar workers; Brehmer (1985) - on 
female teachers; Dietzinger (1984) — on women's unemployment). But shifting 
the issue has also oriented the field towards women's biographies (Ostner, 1987) 
and careers (Beck-Gernsheim, 1988) as well as towards female-cohort analysis 


(Tólke, 1987). 


The Family. German sociologists have focused on the roles of mothers 
(Meinhold, 1984) and fathers (Nave-Herz, 1988), also adoption (Hoffmann- 
Riem, 1984). Two orientations have served as guidelines; the relation of family 
development to the life course (Herlth and Strohmeier, 1989) and family- 
founding versus professional careers (Friebel, 1990). 


Illness. Initiated in the 1960s, the theme of illness has dealt mostly with chronic 
illness, and has been related to a renewed focus on patients’ careers (Gerhardt, 
1986) and non-linear biographical time structures (Fischer, 1986). 


Biographical Research and the Neighbouring Disciplines 
As the emergence of biographical research helped bridge the gap with 
neighbouring disciplines, new configurations started appearing. 

Thus, if, on the one hand, oral historians have integrated the biographical 
issue (Niethammer, 1980; von Plato, 1985; Lehmann, 1986) thereby opening the 
way to biographical social history (Gestrich et al., 1988), on the other hand, 
sociologists have integrated a historical dimension (as in Kudera’s work [1985] 
on cohorts and history, or Hoerning’s [1988a] on historical events and 
biography), an orientation deeply influenced by the Second World War and the 
advent of Nazism (Rosenthal, 1988a,b, 1990). On another level, sociology has 
also come closer to psychology, giving rise to a psychobiographic trend 
(Kornbichler, 1987; Krüll, 1989). 
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Towards Specific Methodologies of Data Collection and Treatment 
I restrict myself in this section to the major trends only, noting that they have not 
yet been routinized. 

As in Poland and Scandinavia, some biographical data are being collected 
through open, competitive forums (Fuchs, 1984). Most data, however, come out 
of interviews, with more and more sociologists rallying to the concept of 
"narrative interview" developed by Schütze (1983, 1984). Schütze's original 
model was a three-stage process. First, the informant is being asked to tell his/her 
life history, chronologically. As the interview proceeds, the sociologist listens 
and validates (‘mm — mm") the informant's statements. Second, the sociologist 
asks the informant to clarify some points which seem obscure. Third, s/he 
analyses the transcript, i.e. (1) delimits the narrative and descriptive passages; (ii) 
determines the chronology of the content-structures of the life course (Schiitze’s 
model is based on the homology of life structures in the life history with the life 
experience of the subject); (iii) reconstructs abstractly, on the basis of the 
narrative, the life course of the subject as a coherent succession; and (iv) analyses 
the argumentative and descriptive dimensions of the life history, bringing out 
orientations, moves of legitimation and meaning production. This procedure 
allows the sociologist to carry out controlled comparative analyses in the hope of 
bringing out collective life trajectories. 

The second most frequent orientation borrows from the “objective [later 
called ‘structural”] hermeneutics” developed by Oevermann et al. (1979, 1983, 
1985), an author usually not itemized in bibliographies of the biographical field 
owing to his working within the Frankfurt school tradition. Unlike Schiitze’s, 
Oevermann's methodological model does not aim to be an interpretation of 
biographical data; rather-its goal is to sketch out a hermeneutical methodology 
for all social sciences. Case studies are a basis for reconstructing the general ‘rules’ 
that produced them. In this version, analysis of the transcript of the biographical 
interview is carried out by a group. The group maintains its distance from the 
case by means of “artificial naivety”, and focuses its attention on two levels: the 
latent meaning structures independent of the informant’s consciousness; and the 
explanations intentionally given by the informant. Members thus bring out an 
interpretative model consistent with a short passage at the beginning of the 
transcript, then work sequentially, trying out the model throughout, so as to 
reconstruct the rules which produced the case. The methodology — going 
through the text as with a ‘fine-tooth comb’ — rests on the hypothesis that every 
element has importance, i.e. signifies. It is worth noting that some researchers 
have been trying to articulate the two methodologies of Schütze and Oevermann 
(Alheit et al., 1990, Ch. 2). 

Lastly, one should mention a trend which, although not so widespread, is an 
interesting development. Leaning on (a) Mangold's critique (1960) of survey 
research (“collective opinions are not the ‘sum’ of individual opinions but the 
product of collective interactions") and (b) on Mannheim's concept of 
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*conjunctive experience space" (formulated in the 1920s yet published only in 
1980!), Bohnsack resorts to thematic group discussions to identify the mentalités 
of young people — an orientation clearly aimed at understanding ‘collective 
opinions’. 


Prospects 


Viewed from abroad, German biographical research could easily be seen as 
“leading its own life” (Bertaux and Kohli, 1984; Heinritz and Rammstedt, 
1989/1991). German sociologists have not developed the collaboration they 
could have with their European counterparts (in France for example). For 
instance, Bertaux’s work did enter Germany; and, on the other side of the fence, 
Catani’s books have not been translated yet and Ferrarotti (1981), who 
influenced reflection on the subject in France, is almost never mentioned in 
Germany. Similarly, German sociologists, who draw their concepts from their 
own national-theoretical fund — a move highly justified, as I hope to have shown 
in these pages — parsimoniously quote from Foucault or even Bourdieu, and 
scarcely mention mediation theory or Sartre’s ‘singular universal". 

Of course, European sociologists do not cite their German colleagues either. 
As this phenomenon could too easily be explained away by the "linguistic 
barriers’, one should immediately stress that even readers who master the 
German language often stumble on the implicit theoretical base of German 
works. It is to be hoped that these works will be translated into English or 
French, accompanied with notes that clarify the meaning of concepts inherited 
from the philosophical tradition. 

The situation, however, is changing. Not only are German sociologists 
having exchanges with the United States, they are also currently publishing 
beyond their borders within Europe (Hahn, 1986; Hoerning, 1988; Fischer, 
1989; Brose, 1988). Events since the fall of the Berlin Wall are rapidly 
transforming the sociological landscape. Research projects between former East 
and West German sociologists have started (Lindner, 1991), and, because of its 
own dynamics, relayed by the International Sociological Association’s RC38, 
German biographical research could provide an important landmark for 
sociologists of the life history. 
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Daniel Bertaux 
Social Genealogies Commented On and Compared: An Instrument for 
Observing Social Mobility Processes in the "Longue Durée' (Généalogies 
sociales commentées et comparées: un instrument pour l'observation des 
processus de mobilité sociale en longue durée) 


L'auteur propose une méthodologie d'étude des processus sociaux qui contri- 
buent à donner forme aux trajectoires sociales au fil des générations. La ‘mobilité 
sociale’ traditionnellement abordée par le biais d'enquétes statistiques, peut être 
éclairée de façon plus compréhensive. 

A partir d'unités élémentaires (réseaux de parenté couvrant au moins trois 
générations et regroupant frâtries entières et lignées collatérales), une lucarne 
d'observation est découpée et un graphe de “généalogie sociale" mis en place, 
instruit des informations biographiques de plusieurs dizaines de personnes 
recueillies au cours d’entretiens. S’ils sont adéquatement conduits, les entretiens 
mettent au jour les processus ayant donné forme aux destinées. Il devient dès lors 
possible de saisir progressivement les régles du jeu de la concurrence sociale 
généralisée sous-jacente aux processus de formation des trajectoires. Sont 
également abordées la question de la validité de ce type de données, et celle de la 
généralisation. 


Jerome Bruner 
The Autobiographical Process (Le processus autobiographique) 


Reconfiguration post hoc de perceptions elles-mémes d’emblée schématiques, le 
récit autobiographique est perçu comme une construction sans cesse mise à jour 
en fonction des intentions de son auteur et des conventions socio-historiques du 
moment. Le processus de constitution du récit de vie est à la croisée de trois types 
de discours: (i) discours mimétique du témoin, (ii) discours diégétique de 
l'interpréte, (iii) discours ‘diatactique’ produit du positionnernent de l'auteur 
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vis-à-vis du monde, de soi, du destin et d'autres possibles. De la combinaison de 
ces trois aspects dépendent la vraisemblance et l'acceptabilité (negotiability) de 
l'autobiographie. Lorsque les conventions du genre sont remises en cause, 
l'innovation — qui porte sur la nature du soi et de ses possibles — est à la fois 
littéraire et politique. Des ceuvres récentes mélant différents genres (P. Levi, C 
Oldenburg, publicités ‘new age’, D. DeLillo, P. Roth) sont l'occasion pour 
Pauteur de projeter une image de la société nord-américaine en proie à une 
“version douce de ‘désordre de la personnalité multiple’. 


Maurizio Catani 
‘Even if we were to tell it, we would not be believed’: A Lesson from the 
Work of Primo Levi (“Même si nous racontions notre histoire, on ne nous 
croirait pas”: Une lecon à tirer de l'oeuvre de Primo Levi) 
i 
Partant d'une distinction entre récits de vie recueillis à la demande de tiers et 
- ‘comptes rendus de soi’ (accounts of self) ou récits ouverts d'informants ayant 
choisi de livrer leur expérience, l'auteur aborde le travail d'écriture de Primo Levi 
(1947-87) et celui de Berti Arnoaldi (Viaggio con l’amico,1990) d’un point de vue 
à Ja fois épistémologique et méthodologique. Par sa rigueur d'observation, son 
souci de classer les faits et son doute méthodique quant à la fiabilité du 
témoignage, le travail de Levi s'apparente à celui de Mauss dans son Manuel 
d’Ethnographie (1947). Pour être extrême, la situation de l’observateur des camps 
d'extermination soucieux de livrer “des documents pour l'étude paisible de 
certains aspects du psychisme humain", n'est pas exceptionnelle. La rigueur de 
Levi précipite les composantes de la recherche en sciences humaines, soucieuse de 
généralisations, tenant compte du statut de l'observateur dans l'univers observé. 


Adrienne S. Chambon 
Life History as Dialogical Activity: ‘If you ask me the right questions, I 
could tell you’ (Le récit de vie comme activité dialogique: “Posez-moi les 
bonnes questions, alors je pourrai vous dire") 


L'article examine les phénoménes de co-construction et de négociation du récit 
de vie entre chercheur et informant dans le cadre de l'entretien de recherche. À 
l'aide d'outils conceptuels mûris par l'expérience thérapeutique, l'auteur com- 
pare le Jack-Roller de C. Shaw et le récit de B. Myerhoff, Number Our Days, 
interrogeant tour à tour le statut de l'événement, la tonalité de l'affect et le genre 
narratif. Sont également abordés: la question de la place donnée à la réflexivité de 
informant ainsi que, de façon plus générale, les thèmes de l'univocalité ou de la 
polyvocalité des récits de vie, et de la ‘voix d’autorité’, à travers les multiples 
processus de correction, de transformation et de lissage narratifs mis en ceuvre 
dans l'échange. L'auteur fait appel à a certains travaux deJ. Berger, P. Bourdieu et 
E. Hughes pour éclairer ces questions de façon empirique. 
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Marie-Francoise Chanfrault-Duchet 
Biographical Research in Former West Germany (La recherche 
biographique: le cas de l'ancienne Allemagne Fédérale) 


L'analyse de la recherche biographique en Allemagne fédérale révéle qu'il n'y a 
pas eu simple redécouverte des méthodes de l'Ecole de Chicago. Ces derniéres 
sont venues en fait réactiver l'intérét que les chercheurs allemands portaient au 
sujet depuis la fin du 18éme siécle. Le contexte historique et culturel et la 
tradition sociologique permettent d'expliquer les orientations thématiques et 
méthodologiques actuelles. La spécificité de l'Allemagne fédérale concerne le 
passage, lors des années quatre-vingt, d'une approche biographique comme 
‘méthode’ sociologique à une recherche biographique posant la biographie 
comme phénoméne social. On peut ainsi dégager trois grands axes de recherche 
centrés sur le cours de vie, l'actualisation biographique de modéles sociaux, la 
biographie comme intercesseur des structures productrices du social. 


Catherine Delcroix 
Des récits de vie croisés aux histoires de famille (From the cross-telling of 
lives to family stories) 


The biographical approach may provide a different perspective on family events. 
The complexity of family culture may be grasped through each member's 
self-perception. The cross-telling method may take different forms. An outsider 
will provide information about a member's social and emotional backgrounds. A 
greater involvement by the informant will supply data indispensable for the 
understanding of family dynamics. In either case, it is important to take note of 
the gender of the informant in relation to that of the subject. When taking this 
road, the researcher has an obligation to reflect on the therapeutic dimension 
assumed by the interviewing relationship. 


Norman K. Denzin 
Stanley and Clifford: Undoing an Interactionist Text (Le Jack-Roller: un 
texte interactionniste à déconstruire) 


L'auteur propose une lecture critique du Jack-Roller, texte mythique du 
symbolisme interactionniste (1930). La figure de ‘Stanley’ ne peut étre dissociée 
des présupposés sociologiques gouvernant le récit supposé objectif de sa vie. 
‘Stanley’ apparait comme un “sujet textuel", construction conventionnelle 
adhérant aux modèles de figuration biographique disponibles au moment du 
récit. Les mêmes modèles de représentation sont reproduits à la méme époque, 
dans les films qui mettent en scéne des héros-délinquants. Le schéma narratif est 
celui du conte de moralité: état de gráce, chute, rédemption. Le symbolisme 
interactionniste épouse ainsi des schémas idéologiques romantiques favorisant 
l'identification affective au détriment de solutions économico-structurelles. 
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Vincent de Gaulejac 
Sociologie et psychanalyse des récits de vie: contradictions et 
complémentarités (Sociology and psycho-analysis of life narratives: 
oppositions and compatibilities) 


The sociology of life histories cannot ignore the findings of psychoanalysis. The 
two approaches complement/contradict each other in the construction of the 
narrative object and the multiple interpretations that can be attached to it. A case 
study is presented, making manifest the articulation of social determinants with 
the dynamics of the subject's unconscious. The biographical approach casts light 
naturally on the relationships between social life and the psyche of the subject. 

The individual is shown to be the product ans a history of which he aspires to 
become the agent. 


Erika M. Hoerning and Peter Alheit 
Biographical Socialization (Biographie et socialisation) 


L'objet des recherches sur la ‘socialisation biographique’ est double: la 
transformation biographique, et le rôle de l'expérience vécue dans le processus de 
transformation. Le développement et le déploiement d'une biographie ne sont 
pas seulement fonction des faits institutionnalisés normatifs ou d'événements 
institutionnalisés au cours de la vie. Les points de départ sont aussi individuels et 
historiques. Le passé biographique induit des effets de socialisation sur l'avenir 
biographique. La question dés lors est de savoir selon quels modèles et quelles 
régles les expériences biographiques se transforment en savoirs biographiques 
individuels et collectifs. 


Gilles Houle . 
Common Sense as a Specific Form of Knowledge: Elements for a Theory of 
Otherness (Le bon sens des sociologues: quelques éléments pour une théorie 
de Paltérité) 


Quel peut être l'objet d’une sociologie générale, la spécificité de son savoir et de 
ses méthodes? Une réflexion sur l'approche biographique et la:sociologie des 
récits de vie peut permettre un renouvellement de ces questions, en situant 
"d'emblée l'interrogation au delà des débats qui opposent par exemple qualitati- 
vistes et quantitativistes. Au-delà des questions liées à la nature du matériau et 
aux procédures techniques de collecte des données, le probléme est méthodo- 
logique. L'approche biographique ne saurait éluder un couplage avec la 
sociologie de la connaissance. La sociologie des récits de vie est elle aussi une 
sociologie du savoir indigéne, soit de l'altérité fonciére à laquelle se heurte toute 
recherche en sciences humaines. L’enjeu est ainsi théorique et épistémologique, 
la recherche ne pouvant envisager de rendre compte du passage nécessaire entre 
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modèles ‘concrets’ et ‘abstraits’ de connaissance que lorsque les processus 
sous-jacents à la praxis culturelle ordinaire auront été reconstitués et décrits. 


Jacques Le Goff 
Writing Historical Biography Today (Comment écrire une biographie 
historique aujourd'hui) 


L'histoire des Annales ayant contribué à donner ses outils scientifiques et 
mentaux à l'historien de métier, ce dernier peut retourner à l'événement, la 
politique, l'individu sans retomber dans les écueils de la pensée positiviste 
réductrice ou de la psychologie désuéte. L'histoire renouvelée doit donc disposer 
d'une conception de la biographie. L'article illustre cette conception à partir du 
projet de l'auteur de rédiger une Vie de Saint Louis. L'étude du socio-symbolique 
est un passage obligé pour qui veut avoir accés au "vrai" Saint Louis. Seule une 
reconstruction raisonnée de modéles issus des centres de production de la 
mémoire historique (comme ici le modéle du ‘saint roi") peut permettre l'accés à 
l'identité du personnage. Ce n'est qu'à ce prix que l'on peut désintriquer 
l'individualité du sujet des grilles historiographiques de l'époque et de celles du 
métier d'historien aujourd'hui. 


Laura Marcus 
Autobiography and the Politics of Identity (Autobiographie et politique de 
: l'identité) 


Le domaine autobiographique, traditionnellement champ de forces entre 
disciplines concurrentes depuis le milieu du 19ème siècle, s'est peu à peu 
constitué en projet interdisciplinaire, où la question de l'identité se pose tant du 
point de vue de l'auteur, que de celui de la critique. Il en découle un intérét 
croissant pour une critique personnalisée, aux termes de laquelle le regard 
critique est identifié comme émanant d'une position déterminée. Le statut et la . 
nature de la critique ne peuvent manquer d'en étre affectés. 


Jean Peneff 
Entretien biographique et rapports de classe (The biographical interview as 
contact between social classes) 


A technique close to the art of ordinary conversation,the biographical interview 
is the most problematic of all forms of self-presentation. Asked to disclose 
themselves in an unequal relation, informants produce a narrative, subject to the 
conditions of the exchange and dependent on the social position of the 
interviewer (age, sex, culture, profession). Among sociological misinterpre- 
tations due to the nature of the interview: ease of expression taken for mastery of: 
the subject's destiny, factual transformations to the point that the meaning of the 
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biography becomes inverted. Sociology cannot give much credit to such 
circumstantial artifacts unless the narrative is controlled. 


Angela Rammstedt 
Biographical Research in Italy (La recherche biographique en Italie) 


L'auteur propose une vue d'ensemble de l'approche biographique en Italie. La 
mise en perspective historique met en exergue une tradition qui débute 
immédiatement aprés la deuxiéme guerre mondiale. Les efforts pour une 
reconnaissance scientifique et universitaire des sciences sociales, sont interrom- 
pus dans les années soixante par les effets de l'institutionalisation et de la 
fragmentation disciplinaire, avant la reprise des années soixante-dix. L'adoption 
d'une perspective thématique révéle la convergence avec les problématiques 
politico-sociales dominantes aux différentes époques et — surtout dans le courant 
des années quatre-vingt — une forte réflexion méthodologique. Ensemble, ces 
deux perspectives permettent de fixer quelques traits caractéristiques de la 
recherche biographique en Italie par rapport aux autres pays ouest-européens. 


Daniel Simeoni and Marco Diani 
The Sociostylistics of Life Histories: Taking Jenny at her Word(s) (Socio- 
stylistique des récits de vie: l'autobiographie de Jenny au pied de la lettre) 


L'analyse socio-stylistique d'une autobiographie exemplaire — Letters from 


Jenny (G. W. Allport, 1965) — débouche sur un mode de compréhension des 


récits de vie effaçant la coupure entre traitement psychologisant des données et 
regard sociologique. Les outils sont empruntés à divers auteurs ayant en 
commun une perception fonctionnaliste (au sens linguistique du terme) des 
phénoménes de langue. L'analyse socio-stylistique, tant formelle que thémati- 
que, confirme que le langage privé de l'autobiographie garde les traces de 
l'institution dominante, conservant en cela sa valeur sociologique, mais elle ne 
peut les énoncer que phénoménologiquement, du point de vue de l'individu- 
biographe. La perspective adoptée rejette tout clivage de principe entre 
humanités et sciences sociales. 
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